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ETO E Engliſh | are mide of all that ſpace, 
Bl op N* which extends from the river St. Lawrence 
I to the Miſſiſippi; ſo that, without reckon- 
SNN ing Hudſon's bay, Newfoundland, and the 


other iſlands of North-America, they are in poſſeſſion 


of the largeſt empire that ever was formed upon the. 
face of the globe. This vaſt territory is divided from 
north to ſouth by a chain of high mountains, which al- 


ternately receding from, and approaching the coaſt, 


leave between them and the oceau a rich tract of land 
of a hundted and fifty, two hundred, and ſometimes 
Beyond theſe Apa- 
lachian mountains is an immenſe deſert, into which 
ſome travellers have ventured as far as eight hundred 
leagues without finding an end to it. It is ſuppoſed - 


that the rivers at the extremity of theſe uncultivated 


regions have a communication with the South-Sea, If 
this conjecture, which is not. deſtitute of probability, 
ſhould be confirmed by experience, England would - 
unite in her colonies all the branches of communica- 
tion and commerce of the new world. By her terri- 
tories extending from one American ſea to the other, 
the may be ſaid to join the four quarters of the world, 
From all ber European ports, from all her African ſet- 
tlements, ſhe freights and ſends out ſhips to the new 
world. From her maritime ſeitlements in the eaſt, ſhe 
would have a direct channel to the Weſt · Indies, by 
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2 INTRODUCTION. 
the Pacific: ocean. She would diſcover thoſe flips of 


land or branches of the fea, the iſthmus or the ſtreight, 
which lies between the northern extremities of Aſia and 
America. By the vaſt extent of her colonies ſhe would 
have in her own power all the avendes of trade, and 
would ſecure all the advantages of it by her numerous 


Is then extent of dominion 
ſo flattering an object, when conqueſts are made only 
to be loſt again ? Let the Romans ſpeak ! Does it con- 
ſlitute power, to poſſeſs ſuch a ſhare of the globe, that 
ſome part ſhall always be enlightened by the rays of 
the ſun, if, while we reign in one world, we are to 
languiſh in W in the other ? Let the Spaniards 


'anſwer! 


If the Englifh can, by the means of culture and na- 
-vigation, preſerve an empire, which muſt ever be found 


too extenſive, when it cannot be maintained without 
bloodſhed, they will be very happy. But as this is the 
price which ambition muſt always pay for the ſucceſs 
of its enterprizes, it is by commerce alone that con- 
queſts can become valuable to a maritime power. Ne- 
ver did war procure for any conqueror a territory more 


| improveable by human induſtry than that of the north- 


ern continent of America. Although the land in ge· 


neral is ſo low near the ſea, that, in many parts, it is 


ſcarcely diflinguiſhable from the top of the main maſt, 
even after mooring in fourteen fathom, yet the coaſt is 
very eaſy of acceſs, becauſe the depth diminiſhes inſen- 
From this circumſtanee, it is 


main land. Beſides this, the mariner has another ſign, 


; which is the n of trees, "that Ing to riſe 


r 
= 
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Perhaps, by having the empire of all the ſeas, 
ſhe might aſpire. to the ſupremacy of both worlds. But 
it is not in the deſtiny of any fingle nation to attain 

-* ſuch a pitch of greatneſs. 
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out of the ſea, form an enchanting object to his view 


upon a ſhore, which preſents roads and harbours with". 


out number for the reception and Preſer ration of hip-. 
ping. 


large; ; but, in return, it is a long time in coming to 
maturity. Many plants are even ſo late in flower, that 


the winter prevents their ripening; while, on our con- 
tinent, both the fruit and the ſeed of them are gather- 


ed in a more northern latitude. What ſhould be the 
cauſe of this phznomenon ? Before the arrival of the 


Europeans, the North Americans, living upon the 


produce of their hunting and fiſhery, left their lands 
totally uncultivated. The whole country was covered 
with woods and thickets. Under the ſhade of theſe 


foreſts grew a multitude of plants. The leaves, which 
fell every winter from the trees, formed a bed three 


or four inches thick. Before the damps had quite rot- 
ted this ſpecies of manure, the ſummer came on; and 
nature, left entirely to herſelf, continued heaping in- 
ceſſantly upon each other theſe effects of her fertility, 


The plants buried under wet leaves, through which 


they with difficulty made their way in a long courſe 
of time, became accuſtomed to a ſlow vegetation, The 


force of culture has not yet been able to ſubdue this - 
habit fixed and confirmed by ages, nor have the diſ- 


poſitions of nature given way to the influence of art. 
But this climate, ſo long unknown or neglected by 


mankind, preſents them with advantages, which ſup- 


ply the defects and ill conſequences of that omiſſion. 
Almoſt every tree that is a native of our climate, is 
produced there. It has alſo others peculiar to itſelf ; a- 


mong theſe are the ſugar maple, and the candleberrx ? 

The candleberry myrtle i is a ſhrub-which:de< - - 

8 7880 in a moiſt ſoil, and is, therefore; ſeldom found _ © 
n at 


myrtle. 


When a ſoil is newly cleared, the produce i is very _ 


= 


rnb eren. 
at any diſtance from the ſea. Its ſeeds are covered 
with a white powder, which looks like flour, When | 
they are gathered towards the end of autumn, and put | 
into boiling water, there riſes a viſcous body, which 
ſwims at the top, and is ſkimmed off. As ſoon as this | 
is come to a conſiſtence, it is commonly of a dirty green 
colour. To purify it, it is boiled a ſecond time, 
when it becomes tranſparent, and of an agrecable | 
green. | 

The firſt Europeans who landed in this country made 
uſe of this ſubſtance both as tallow and wax, it being | 
ian conſiſtence a medium between both. The dearneſs 
of it has occaſioned it to be leſs uſed, in proportion as 
the number of domeſtic animals hath increaſed. Ne- 
vertheleſs, as it burns flower than tallow, is leſs ſub- 
ject to melt, and has not that diſagteeable ſmell, it is 
Hill preferred, where-ever it can be procured at a mo- 
daetate price. The property of giviug light is, of all 
its uſes, the leaft valuable. It ſerves to make excellent 
ſaap and plaiſters for wounds: It is even employed for 
the purpoſe of ſealing letters. The ſugar maple does 
| 


not merit leſs attention than the N myrtle, as 
} may be conceived from its name. 
| Ihhis tree grows as high as an oak, and it is natural ; 
N ri it to flouriſh in marſhy places or by the fide of 
ſtreams, In the month of March, an inciſion of the 
| depth of three or four inches is made in the lower part 

of the trunk, A pipe is put into the orifice, through 
| Which the juice that flows from it, is conveyed into a 
|  veilel placed to receive it. The young trees are ſo full 
| of this liquor, that in half an bour, they will fill a 
.- quart bottle. The old ones afford leſs, bit of a much 
better quality. No more than one incifiou or two at 
} molt can be made, without draining aud weakening 
| 


the tree, If three or four pipes are applied, it ſoon dies. 
1 The 
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The fap of his tree has naturally the flavour of ho- 
ney. To reduce it to ſugar, they evaporate it by fire, 
till it has acquired the conſiſtence of a thick fyrup. It 
is then poured into moulds of earthen ware or bark of 
the birch-tree. The fyrup hardens as it cools, and 
becomes a red kind of ſugar, almoſt tranſparent, and 
pleaſant enough to the taſte. To give. it a whiteneſs, 
they ſometimes mix up flour with it in the making 
but this ingredient always changes the flavour of it. 
This kind of ſugar is uſed for the fame purpoſes as that 
which is made from canes; but eighteen or twenty 
pounds of juice go to the making of one pound of __ 
gar, ſo that it can be of no great uſe in trade. 

The woods. in North America are crouded- with 
birds, one of which is very remarkable in its kind; 
this is the humming bird, a ſpecies of which, on ac- 
count of its ſmallneſs, is called by the French Hei 
mouche, or the fly-bird. Its beak is long and pointed 
like a needle ; and its claws are not thicker than a com- 
mon pin. Upon its head it has a black tuft of incom- 
parable beauty, Its breaſt is of a roſe-colour, and its 
belly white as milk. The back, wings, and tail, are 


grey, bordered with filver, and ſtreaked with the 


brighteſt gold. The down, which covers all the plu» 
mage of this little bird, gives it ſo delicate a caſt, that 
it reſembles a velvet flower, whoſe beauty ſades on the 
lighteſt touch. N 

This delightful bird appears in the ſpring. Its neſt, 
perched on the middle of a bough, is covered on the- 


outlide with a grey and greeniſh. moſs, and on the i in- 


ſide lined with a very ſoft down gathered from 'yellow 


flowers. This neſt is balf an inch in depth, and about 

an inch in diameter. 
than two eggs in it, about the fize of the ſmalleſt f ; 
peas. Many attempts have been made to rear the 


There are never found more 


A 3 


young 


- 


| I TAO DVU c TI OR 


young ones; but they have never lived more than three | 
| weeks or a month at moſt. - 
lt lives entirely on the juice of flowers, fluttering 
from one to another, like the bees. Sometimes it bu- 
ries itſelf in the calix of the largeſt flowers. Its flight 
produces a buzzing noiſe like that of a ſpinning-wheel. 
| When it- 1s tired, it lights upon the neareſt tree or 
ſtake; reſts a few minutes, and flies again to the 
flowers. Notwithſtanding its weakneſs, it does not 
appear timid z but will ſuffer a man to approach within 
eight or ten feet of it. 
[| \ Theſe little birds are extremely malicious, raflion- 
1 ate, and quarrelſome. They are often ſeen fighting to- 
| _ gether with great fury and obſtinacy. The ſtrokes 
4 they give with their beak are ſo ſudden and ſo quick, 


that they are not diſtinguiſhable by the eye. Their 
wings move with. ſuch agility, that they ſeem not to 
it move at all. They are more heard than ſeen; and 
weir noiſe reſembles that of a ſparrow. 
They are ſo very impatient, that, when they come 
| near a flower, if they find it faded and withered, they 
| tear all the leaves aſunder. The precipitation, with 
which they peck it, betrays, as it is faid, the rage 


with which they are animated. Towards the end of 
| the ſummer, . thouſands of flowers may be ſeen ſtript. 
bc all their leaves by the fury of the fly-birds. It may 
be doubted, however, whether this mark for reſent- 
| ment is not rather an effect of hunger than of an un- 
| neceſſarily deſtructive inſtinct. 
Inſects formerly devoured every thing in North A- 
2 merica. As the air was not yet purified, nor the 
| ground cleared, nor the woods cut down, nor the wa- 
ters drained off, theſe little animals deſtroyed, without 
oppoſition, all the productions of nature. None of 
them was uſeful to mankind, There is only one at 
| preſent, 
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preſent, which is the bee : But this is ſuppoſed to have 
been carried from the old to the new world The ſa- 
vages call it the Englith fly; and it is only found near 
the coaſts. Theſe circumſtances announce it to be of 
foreign original. The bees fly in numerous ſwarms 
through the foreſts of the new world. They increaſe 
every day. Their honey is employed to ſeveral uſes. 
Many perfons make it their food. The wax becomes 
daily a more conſiderable branch of trade. N 

America has not received the bee alone ſrom Europe; 13 
ſhe has enriched her alſo with a breed of domeſtic a- 
nimals; for the ſavages had none. America had not 
yet aſſociated beaſts with men in the labours of cultiva - 
tion, when the Europeans carried over-thither in their 
ſhips ſeveral of our ſpecies of domeſtic animals. 'They 
have multiplied there prodigioufly; but all of them, 
excepting the hog, whoſe whole merit conſiſts in fat- 
tening himſelf, have leſt much of that ſtrength and 
fze which they enjeyed in thoſe countries from 
The oxen, horſes, and 
ſheep, have degenerated in the northern Britiſh colonies, 
though the particular kinds of each had been choſen 
with great precaution. | 

That they have not been tranſplanted with more ſuc» 
ceſs, is undoubtedly owing to the climate, the nature 
of the air, and. the ſoil. Theſe animals, as well as 
men, were at firſt attacked by epidemical diſorders. 
If the contagion did not, as in men, affect the prin- 
ciples of generation, ſeveral ſpecies of them at leaſt 
were with much difficulty reproduced. Each genera» 
tion fell ſhort of the laſt; and, as it happens to Ame- 
rican plants in Europe, European cattle continually de - 
generated in America. Such is the law. of climates, 
which- wills evcry people, every ſpecies of animal and 
vegetable, to grow and flouriſh in its native ſoil. The -. | 
A 4 love. 
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Rick, and throwing into each of them a fingle grain, 
* * Which produced two hundred and fifty, or three hun- 


love of their own country ſeems an ordinance of na- 
ture preſcribe to all beings, like the deſire of preſer- 
ving their exiſtence. 5 

However, it muſt be allowed, that ies are certain 
correfpondencies of climate, which form exceptions to 
the general rule againſt tranſporting animals and: plants. 
When the Engliſh firſt landed on the North American 
continent, the wandering' inhabitants of thoſe deſolate 
regions had ſcarcely arrived at the cultivation of a ſmall 
quantity of maize. This ſpecies of corn, unknown at 
that time in Europe, was the only one known in the 
new world. The culture of it was by no means dif- 


 ficult. The favages contented themſelves with taking 


off the turf, making a few holes in the ground with a 


dred. The method of preparing it for food was not 
more complicated. 'They pounded it in a wooden of 


' one mortar, and made it into a paſte, which they 
| baked under embers. They often ate it boiled or roaſt- 


ed merely upon the coals. R 
Numberleſs are the advantages of the maize. Its 
leaves are uſeful in feeding cattle; a circumſtance of 
great moment where there are very few meadows, A 
hungry, light, ſandy ſoil, agrees beſt with this plant. 
The feed may be frozen in the ſpring two or three 
times, without impairing the harveſt. In ſhort, it is 
of all plants the one that is leaſt injured by the exceſs 


of drought or moiſture. 


Theſe cauſes, which introduced the cultivation of 
it into that part of the world, induced the Engliſh to 
preſerve and even promote, it in their ſettlements. 
They fold it to Portugal, to South America, and the 
ſugar flands, and had ſufficient for their own uſe. 
They. did not, howerer, neglect to enrich their plan» 
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tations with European grains, all of which ſacceeded; * 
though not ſo perfectly as in their native ſoil.” With 
the ſuperfloity of their harveſts, the produce of theit 
herds, and the clearing of the foreſts, the coloniſts 
formed a trade with all the wealthieſt and moſt popes 
lous provinces of the new world, 

- It being now evident to the mother. county, that 
her northern colonies had ſupplanted her in her trade 
with South America, and fearing that they would ſoen 
become her rivals, even in Europe, at all the markets 
for ſalt and corn, endeavoured to divert their induſtry. 
to objects that might be more uſeful to her- She 
wanted neither motives nor means to bring about this 
purpoſe, and had 0 an opportunity of reer in- 
to execution. 

Sweden uſed to furniſh the greateſt part of the puch 
and tar the Engliſh wanted for their fleet. In 1703, 
that ſtate was ſo blind to its true intereſt, as to Jay this. 
important branch of commerce under the reſtrifQtions: 
of an exclufive patent. The firſt effect of this mono · 
poly was a fudden and unnatural increaſe of price. 
England, taking advantage of ' this blunder of the 
Swedes, encouraged, by conſiderable premiums, the- 
importation of all ſorts of naval” ſtores enn wan 
America could furniſh. 5 
The effect that was expected FIRE ben reward 
did not immediately appear. A bl6ody wat, raging 
in each of the four quarters of the world, prevented 
both the mother-country and the evionies from giving 
to this infant revolution of commerce the attention 
which it merited, The northern nations, whoſe: in“ 
tereſts were united, taking this ination, which wis: 
only occaſioned by the hurry of a war, for- an abſolute 
proof of inability, thought they might, without dan 
ger, lay every reſtriftive clauſe upon the exportatione 
n ee . a; 
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of marine ſtores, that could contribute to enhance the 
price of them, For this end, they entered into mu- 
tual engagements, which were made public in 1718, a 
time when all the maritime powers ſtill felt the effects 
of a war that had continued fourteen years. 

So hateful a convention alarmed the Engliſh. They 
diſpatched to America men of ſufficient ability to con- 
vince the inhabitants how neceſſary it was for them to 
aſſiſt the views of the mother-country, and of ſuffi - 
cient experience to direct their firſt attempts towards 
great objects, without making them paſs through thoſe 

minute details, which quickly extinguiſh an ardour 
that is excited with difficulty, In a very ſhort time, 
ſuch quantities of pitch, tar, turpentine, yards, and 
maſts, were brought into the barbours of Great Bri - 
' tain, that ſhe was enabled to ſupply the nations a- 
round her. 
The Britiſh government were blinded by this ſudden 
" ſucceſs. The cheapneſs of the commodities furniſhed 
by the colonies, in compariſon of thoſe which were 
brought from the Baltic, gave them an advantage, 
which ſeemed to inſure a conſtant preference. Upon 
this the miniſtry concluded that the bounties might 
be withdrawn. But they had not taken into their 
calculation the difference of freight, which was entire- 
ly in favour of their rivals. A total ſtop enſued in 
this branch of trade, and made them ſenſible of their 
error. In 1729, they revived the bounties ; which, 
though they were not laid ſo high as formerly, were 
_ ſufficient to give to the vent of American ſtores the 


% 


— greateſt ſuperiority, at leaſt in England, over thoſe of 


the northern nations. 
The governors of the mother-country bad hitherto 
overlooked the woods, although they conſtituted the 


chief riches. of the colonies. The produce of them 
, had 
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had long been exported by the Engliſh to Spain, Por- 
tugal, and the different markets in the Mediterranean, 

where it was bought up for building, and other uſes. 
As theſe traders did not take in return merchandiſe 
ſufficient to complete their cargoes, it had been a 
practice with the Hamburghers, and even the Dutch, 
to import -on their bottoms the produce of the moſt 
fertile climates of Europe. The double trade of ex- 
port and carrying, had conſiderably augmented the Bri- - 
tiſh navy. -The parliament, being informed of this 
advantage, in the year 1722, immediately exempted 
the timber of the colonies from all thoſe duties of im- 
portation, which Ruſſian, Swediſh, and Daniſh tim- 
ber are ſubject to. This firſt favour was followed by 
a bounty, which; at the ſame time that it compre- 
hended every ſpecies of wood in general, was princi- 
pally calculated for thoſe which are employed in ſhip» 
building. An advantage, ſo conſiderable in itſelf, 
would have been greatly improved, if the colonies had 


built among themſelves veſſels proper for tranſporting 


cargoes of ſuch weight; if they had made wood-yards, 
from which they might have furniſhed complete 
freights; and, finally, if they had aboliſhed the cuſ- 
tom of burning in the ſpring the leaves which had 
fallen in the preceding autumn. This fooliſh Prac= 

tice deſtroys all the young trees that are beginning in 

that ſeaſon to ſhoot out, and leaves only the old ones, 
which are too rotten for uſe. It is notorious, that veſ- 
ſels conſtructed in America, or with American ma- 
terials, laſt but a very ſhort time. This inconveni- 
ence may ariſe from ſeveral cauſes; but that which 


has juſt been mentioned, merits the greater atten- 4 


tion, as it may be eaſily remedied. Beſides timber 
and maſls for ſhips, America is capable of furniſhing - 
| 26 i n 
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i ties, however uſeful, prevented the coloniſts ar firſt 


maritime power. Both flax and hemp were cultivated 
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likewiſe fails and rigging, by the cultivation of AP 
and flax. 


The French proteſtants, who, when driven wow 
their country by a victerious, but a bigotted prince, 
carried their national induſtry every where into the 
countries of his enemies, and taught England the va- 
Jue of two commodities of the utmoſt importance to a 


with ſome ſucceſs in' Scotland and Ireland. Yet the 


manufactures of the nation were chiefly ſupplied with 


both from Ruſſia-. To put a ſtop to this foreign im- 
portation, it was propoſed to grant a bounty to North 
America of 135 livres, (6 J.) for every ton of thefe 
articles. But habit, which is an enemy to all novel - 


from being allured by this bait. They are fince recon- 
Ciled to it; and the produce of their flax and hemp ſerves 


to keep at home a conſiderable part of 45,000,000, 


(1,968,750 l.) which went annually out of Great Bri- 
tain for the purchaſe of foreign linens. It may, per- 


* haps, in time be improved ſo far as to be equal to the 


whole demand of the kingdom, and even to ſupplant 
other nations in all the markets. A ſoil entirely freſh, 
which coſts nothing, does not ſtand in need of ma- 
nure, is interſected by navigable rivers, and may be 
cultivated by flaves, affords ground for immenſe ex- 
pectations. To the timber and canvas requiſite for 
ſhipping, we have yet to add iron. The northern 
parts of America furniſh this commodity, to aſſiſt in 
acquiring the gold and filver which ſo ere ow 


in the ſouthern. 


"The Americans were Ignorant of this mot uſeful 
metal, till the Europeans taught them the moſt 
fatal uſes of it, that of making weapons. The 
ep. waned themſelves long ken the iron _— 

whic 


FF 
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which nature had laviſhed on the continent, where 
hey were ſettled. That channel of wealth hac 
deen diverted from the mother country by being 
clogged with enormous duties. The proprietors of 
he national mines, aided by thoſe of the -coppice 
woods, which are uſed in the working of them, had 
procured impoſts to be laid on them that amounted to 
a prohibition. By corruption, intrigue, and ſophiſtry, 
theſe enemies to the public good had ſtifled a compe- 
tion, which would have been fatal to their intereſts. 
At length the government took the firſt ſtep towards. 

2 right conduct. The importation of American iron 
into the port of London was granted, duty-free; but, 
at the ſame time, it was forbid to be carried to any 
other ports, or even more than ten miles in land. 
This whimſical reſtriction continued till 1757. At 
hat time, the general voice of the people called upon 
the parliament to repeal an- ordinance ſo manifeſtly 
contrary to every principle of public utility,” and to 
extend to the whole kingdom a privilege which had 
dern granted excluſively to the capital. | 

This demand, though very 'reaſonable, met with 


individuals were formed to repreſent, that the hundred 
and nine forges wrought in England, not reckoning 
thoſe! of Scotland, produced annually eighteen thou» 
fand tons of iron, and employed a great number” of 
able workmen ; that the mines, which were inen 
hauſtible, would bave ſupplied a much greater quan- 
tity, had not a perpetual apprehenſion prevailed, that 

the duties on American iron would be taken off; that 


underwood, and that thoſe woods furniſhed 'm6reover. 


410 


- 


the ſtrongeſt oppofition: Combinations of intereſted 


the iron works carried on in England confamed an- 1 
nually one hundred and ninety-eight thouſand cords f 


bark for the tanneries and materials. for hip-building4 3 


- 
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and that the American. iran, not being proper for 


_ Reel, ſor making ſharp inſtruments, or many of the 


utenſils of navigation, would contribute very little to 


leſſen the importation from abroad, and would have 


no other effect than that of putting a ſtop to the forges 
of-Great Britain. 


The parliament paid no attention to theſe ground- 


leſs repreſentations, as they plainly ſaw, that, unleſs 
| the price of the original materials could be leſſened, the 
nation would ſoon loſe the numberleſs manuſaCtures 
of iron and ſteel, by which it had fo long. been enriched; 
and that there was no time to be loſt in putting a ſtop 
to the progreſs other nations, by their induſtry, had 
made in it. It was therefore reſolved, that the free 
importation of iron from America ſhould be permitted 
in all the ports of England. This wiſe reſolution was 
accompanied with an act of juſtice. The proprietors 
of coppices were, by a ſtatute of Henry the Eighth, 
forbidden to clear their lands: The parliament took 
off this prohibition, and left them at liberty to make 
ſuch uſe of their eſtates as they ſhould think proper. 
Before theſe regulations took place, Great Britain 
uſed to pay annually to Spain, Norway, Sweden, and 
Ruſſia, ten millions of livres (437,500 J.) for the iron 
ſhe purchaſed of them. This tribute is greatly lefſen- 
ed, and will decreaſe. The ore is. found in ſuch 
quantities in America, and is fo eaſily ſeparated from 
the ground, that the Engliſh. do not deſpair of having 
it in their power to furniſh. Portugal, Turky, Africa, 


the Eaſt Indies, and every country in the world with: 


which they bave any commercial connections. 
Perhaps, the Engliſh may be too ſanguine in their 
repreſentations of the advantages they expect from ſo 


_ many articles of importance to their navy. But it is 


ee for them, if, by the aſſiſtance of their colo- 
- nies, 
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nies, they can free themſelves from that dependenee in 
which the northern powers of Europe have hitherto 
kept them, with regacd to the equipment of their fleets.. 
Formerly their operations might have been prevented, 
or at leaſt interrupted, by a refuſal of the neceſſary ma- 
terials. From this time nothing will be able to check 
their natural ardour fer the empire of the ſea, which 
alone can inſure to them the _ of the new 
world. 

After having paved Jes way to that grand object, a 
by forming a free, independent navy, ſuperior to that 
of every other nation, England has adopted every mea» 
fure that can contribute to her enjoyment of this ſpe- 
cies of conqueſt ſhe has made in America, leſs by the 
force of her arms than of her induſtry. By bounties 
judiciouſly beſtowed, ſhe has ſucceeded fo far as to 
draw annually from that country twenty million weight 
of pot-aſhes. The greateſt progreſs has been made in 
the cultivation of rice, indigo, and tobacco. In pro» + 
portion as the ſentlements, from their natural tenden- 
cy, ſtretched forth towards the ſouth, freſh projects 
and enterprizes, ſuitable to the nature of the ſoil, ſug» 
geſted themſelves. In the temperate and in, the hot 
climates, the ſeveral productions were expected which 
neceſſarily reward the labours of the cultivator. Wine 
was the only article that ſeemed to be wanting to the 
new hemiſphere ; and the Engliſh, who have none in 
Europe, were eager to produce ſome in America. 


I bat extenſive continent poſſeſſed by the Engliſh, . 


produces large quantities of wild vines, which bear 
grapes,”-differing in eolour, ſize, and quantity, but 
all of à ſour and diſagreeable flavour. It was ſup- 
poſed that good management would give theſe plants 


Wy that perfection, which unaſſiſted nature had denied 


them; and French vine. .dreflers were invited into a 
country, 


— 2ꝙ«c 
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country, where neither public nor private impoſitions 
took away their inclination to labour, by depriving 


| 1 them of the fruits of tbeir induſtry. The repeated ex- 


periments they made both with American and Euro- 
pean plants, were all equally unſucceſsful. The juice 
of the grape was too watery, too weak, and almoſt im- 
poſſible to be preſer ved in a hot climate. The country 
was too full of woods, which attract and confine the 
moiſt and hot vapours ; the ſeaſons were too unſet- 
tled, and the inſects too numerous near the foreſts to 
ſuffer a production to expand and profper, of which 
the Engliſk and all other nations who have it not, are ſo 
ambitious. The time will come, perhaps, though it 
will be long, when their colonies will furniſh them 
with a beverage, which they. envy and purchaſe from 
France, repining inwardly that they are obliged to 
contribute towards enriching a rival, whom they are 
anxious to ruin. This diſpofition is cruel. England 
has other more gentle and more honourable means of 
attaining that proſperity ſhe is ambitious of. Her e- 
mulation may be better and more uſefully exerted on 
an article now cultivated in each of the four quarters. 
of the globe; this is ſilk ! the work of that little worm 
which clothes mankind with the leaves of trees digeſt- 
ed in its entrails ; Wet that double progeny of nature 
Mid of art. 

' - Immenfe ſums: of money are every year exported 
from Great Britain for the purchaſe of this rich pro- 
duction; which gave riſe, about thirty years ago, to a 
plan for obtaining ſilk from Carolina; the mildneſs 
of the climate, and the great abundance of mulberry- 
trees, ſeemed favourable to the projet. Some attempts 
made by government to attract ſome Switzers into 


tme colony, were more ſucceſsful than could. have been 


expected. Let the progreſs of this branch of trade has 


3 i | not 
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not been anſwerable to ſo promiſing a beginning. The 


doſitions 


epriving. lame bas been laid on the inhabitants of the colony, 
ared ex» bo buying only: negroe men, from whom they re- 
Euro- ceived an immediate and certain profit, neglected to 
he juice have women, who, with their children, might have 
noſt im- deen employed in bringing up filk- worms, an occupa- 
country ion ſuitable to the weakneſs of that ſex, and to the 


fine the 
unſet- 


tendereſt age. But it ought to have been conlidered, 
hat men, coming from another hemiſphere into a xude 


oreſts to Nuncultivated country, would apply their firſt care to 
f which he cultivation of eſculent plants, breeding cattle, and 
Xt, are ſo Ihe toils of immediate neceſſity. This is the natural 
ough ir {Wand conitant proceeding of well governed ſtates. From 
ſ them {Wgriculture, which is the fource of population they 
aſe from riſe to the arts of Juxury ; and the arts of luxury nous 
liged to riſn commerce, which is the child of induſtry, and 
they are father of wealth, The time is, perhaps, come, when 
England {Wthe Engliſh may employ whole colonies in the culti« 
neans of vation of filk. This is, at leaſt, the national opinion. 
Her e- On the 18th of April 1769, the parliament granted 
-rred on Ia bounty of 25 per cent. for ſeven years, on all raw 
quarters fils imported from the colonies; a bounty of 20 per 
le worm Neent. for ſeven years following, and, for feven years 


8 digeſt» Natter that, a bounty of 45 per cent. If this encous' 
f nature {W'agement produces ſuch improvements as may reaſon- 

ably be expected from it, che next ſtep undoubtedly: 
exported vill be the cultivation of cotton and olive trees, which 
ich pro- ſeem particularly adapted to the climate and foil of the 
ago, to a WE "glith colonies. There are not, perhaps, any rich 
mildneſs productions either in Europe or Aſia, but what may 
1ulberry- be tranſplanted and cultivated with ſucceſs on the vaſt 


attempts {Weontinent of North America, as ſoon as population 
ers into shall have provided hands in proportion to the extent 
ave been 


trade has 
- not 


and fertility of ſo rich a territory. The grent object 
0 os 
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ot the mother country at preſent is the peopling of her 
colonies. | 

The firſt perſons, who landed in this deſert and 
ſavage region, were Engliſhmen, who had been per. 
ſecuted at home for their civil and religious opinions, 

It was not to be expected that this firſt emigration 
would be attented with important conſequences, The 
inhabitants of Great Britain are ſo ſtrongly attached to 
their native ſoil, _ that nothing leſs than civil wars or 
revolutions can induce thoſe among them, who have 
any property, character, or induſtry, to a change of 
climate and country: For which reaſon, the re- eſta- 
bliſhment of public tranquillity in Europe was likely 
to put an inſurmountable bar to the progreſs of Ame- 
rican cultivation. 

Moreover, the Engliſh, though naturally aQtive; 
ambitious, and enterpriſing, were ill- adapted to the tc 
buſineſs of clearing the grounds. Accuſtomed to ac 
quiet life, eaſe, and many inconveniences, nothing by 
but the enthuſiaſm of religion or politics could ſup- in 
port them under the labours, miſeries, wants, and ca» cr 
lamities inſeparable ſrom new plantations. pe 

We muſt alſo obſerve, that, though England might th 
have been able to overcome theſe difficulties, it was WM th 
not a deſireable object for her. Without doubt, the m 
founding of colonies, rendering them flouriſhing, and 
_ enriching herſelf with their productions, was an ad- 
vantageous proſpect to her; but thoſe advantages 
would be dearly purchaſed at the ovens of her own 
"Population. 

Happily for her, the intolerant ** deſpotic ſpirit, 
that ſwayed moſt countries of Europe, forced number- 
leſs victims to take refuge in an uncultivated tract, 
which, in its ſtate of deſolation, ſeemed to implore 
that aſſiſtance for itſelf which it offered to the unfor- 

tunate. 
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tunate. 


an eaſy and a quiet ſubſiſtence. Their good fortune 
could not remain for ever unknown. Multitudes flock- 
ed from different parts to partake of it. 


ture produces men for the purpoſes either of conquer- 
ing or cultivating the earth: It will even increaſe, 
The advantage granted to emigrants, throughout the 
Britiſh dominions, of being naturalized by a reſidence 


of ſeven years in the colonies, ſufficiently warrants | 


this prediction. 

While population was deſtroyed in Europe by per- 
ſecution and tyranny, Engliſh America was beginning 
to be peopled with three ſorts of inhabitants. The firſt 
claſs conſiſts of freemen. 
but hitherto- it has viſibly degenerated, 
in general, though habiruated to the climate from their 
cradle, are not ſo robuſt and fit for labour, nor ſo 
powerful in war as the Europeans; whether it be that 
they have not the improvements of education, or that 
they are ſoftened by nature. In that foreign clime the 
mind is enervated as well as the body: Endued with 
a quickneſs and early penetration, it eaſily apprehends, 
but wants ſteadineſs, and is not uſed to continued 
thought, It muſt be a matter of aſtoniſhment to find 
that America has not yet produced a good poet, an 


able mathematician, or a man of genius in any ſingle | 
readineſs 


art or ſcience. They poſſeſs, in general, a 
for acquiring the knowledge of every art or ſcience 


but not one of them ſhews any deciſive talent for one 


in particular. More early advanced at firſt, and ar- 


a. 


* 


Theſe men, who had eſcaped from the rod of 
tyranny, in croſſing the ſeas, abandoned all hopes of 
return, and attached themſelves for ever to a country, 
which at the ſame time afforded them an aſylum, and 


Nor has. this 
eagerneſs abated, particularly in Germany, where na- h 


It is the moſt numerous; 
The Creoles - 
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5 Tiving at a ſtate of maturity ſconer than we do, they 
are much bebind us in the Jatter part of life. 
It will probably be faid, that their population is not 
_ very numerous, in compariſon with that of all Europe 
+ together; that they want aids, maſters, models, inſtru» 
ments, emulation in the arts and ſciences; that educa- 
tion with them is too much negleCted, or too little im- 
proved. But we may obſerve, that, in proportion, we 
fee more perſons in America of good birth, of an eaſy, 
comperent fortune, with a greater ſhare of leiſure, and 
of other means of improving their natural abilities, 
than are found in Europe, where even the very method 
of training vp youth is often repugnant to the progreſs 
and unfolding of reaſon and genius. Is it poſhble, 
that, although the Creoles educated with us have eve- 
ry one of them good ſenſe, or, at leaſt, the moſt part 
of them, yet not one ſhould have ariſen to any great 
degree of perfection in the ſlighteſt purſuit ; and that, | 


among ſuch as have ſtaid in their own country, no one ¶ cor 

has difiinguiſhed himſelf by a confirmed ſuperiority tra. 

in thoſe talents which lead to fame ? Has nature then SIO 

puniſhed them for having croffed the ocean ? Are they to 1 

a race of people degenerated by tranfplanting, by har 

. growth, and by mixture ? Will not time be able to gai 

aſſimulate them to the nature of their climate? Let * 

us beware of pronouncing on futurity, before we have 1 

the experience of ſeveral centuries. Let us wait till a the 

more ample burſt of light has ſhone over the new he- RES 

miſphere. Let us wait till education may have cor- cap 

rected the inſurmountable tendency of the climate to- at 

wards the enervating plcaſures of luxury and ſenfuali- he 

ty. Perhaps, we ſhall then fee that America is pro- 

pitious to genius, and the arts that give birth to peace but 

' and ſociety. A new Olympus, an Arcadia, an A- * 

11111 thens, a new Greece, will produce, perhaps, on the as 
| | continent, 
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ontinent, or in the Archipelago that ſurrounds it, 


another Homer, a Theocritus, and efpecially, an Ana- 


reon. Perhaps, another Newton is to ariſe in New 

Britain, From Engliſh America, without doubt, will 
proceed the firſt rays of the ſciences, if they are at 
jength to break through a ſky ſo long clouded. By a 
6ngular contraſt with the old world, in which the 
arts have travelled from the ſouth towards the north, 
in the new one, the north will be found to enlighten 
the ſouthern parts. Let the Engliſh clear the ground, 
purify the air, alter the climate, improve nature, and 
a new univerſe will ariſe out of their hands, for the 
glory and happineſs of bumanity. But it is neceſſary 
that they ſhould take ſteps conformable to this noble 
deſign, and aim, by juſt and laudable means, to form 
a population fit ſor the creation of a new world. This 
is what they have not yet done. 

The ſecond claſs of their coloniſts was formerly 

compoſed of malefactors, which the mother- country 
tranſported, aſter condemnation, to America, and who 
were bound to a ſervitude of ſeven or fourteen years. 
to the planters, who had purchaſed them out of the 
hands of juſtice, The diſguſt is grown univerſal a- 
gainſt theſe corrupt men, always diſpoſed to commit 
freſh crimes, 
Boch indigent perſons have replaced theſe, whom. 
the impoſſibility of ſubſiſting in Europe has driven. in» 
to the new world. Having embarked without being 
capable of paying for their paſſage, theſe, wretches are 
at the diſpoſal of their captain, who ſells a to whom 
he pleaſes. | 

This ſort of ſlavery is for a longer or "ONE time z 
but it can never exceed eight years. If among theſe 
emigrants there are any who are not of age, their ſer- 
vitude laſts till they arrive at that period, which is fix- 
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ed at twenty-one for the boys, and eighteen for the 
* 
Thoſe who are a. ſor cannot marry with. 


out the approbation of their maſter, who ſets what 


price he chuſes on his conſent. If any one of, them 
runs away, and is retaken, he is to ſerve a week for 


each day's abſence, a month for every week, and ſix 
months for one. 
proper to receive again one who has deſerted from his. 


'The proprictor who does not think 


ſervice, may ſell him to whom he pleaſes; but that is 
only for the term of his firſt contract. Beſides, neither 
the ſervice, nor the ſale, carry any ignominy with it. 


At the end of his ſervitude, the contracted perſon en- 


Joys all the rights of a free denizen. With his free- 
dom, he receives from the maſter whom he has ſerved, 


either implements for husbandry, or utenſils- e. 


for his work. 
However juſt this kind of traffic may ſeem, the gee 


© nerality of the ſtrangers who go over to America un- 
der theſe conditions, would never ſet their foot on 


board a ſhip; if they were not inveigled away. Some 


- artful kidnappers from the fens of Holland, ſpread 
themſelves over the Palatinate, Suabia, and the can- 


tons of Germany, which are the beſt peopled, or leaſt 
happy, There they ſet forth, with raptures, the de- 
+ lights of the new world, and the fortunes eafily ac- 
quired in that country. The ſimple men, ſeduced by 
theſe magnificent promiſes, blindly follow theſe infa- 
- mous brokers engaged in this ſcandalous commerce, 
who deliver them over to factors at Amſterdam or 
Rotterdam. Theſe, either in pay with the Britiſh 
government, or with companies who have undertaken 
to ſtock the colonies with people, give a gratuity to 
the- men employed in this ſervice. Whole families 
ate fold, without their knowledge, to maſters at a di- 
- | {tance, 
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A who impoſe the harder conditions upon them, 
as hunger and neceſſity do not permit the ſufferers to 


give a refuſal. - The Engliſh form their ſupplies of 4 


men for huſbandry, as princes do for war; .for a pur- 
poſe more uſeſul and more humane, but by the ſame 
actifices.» The deception is perpetually carried on in 
Europe, by the attention paid to the ſuppreſſing of all 
correſpondence with America, which might unveil a 
myſtery of impoſture and iniquity, too well diſguiſed 
by the intereſted principles which gave riſe to it. 

But, in ſhort, there would not be ſo many dupes, if 
there were ſewer, victims. It is the oppreſſion of go» 
vernment which makes theſe chimerical ideas of for- 
tune be adopted by the credulity of the people. Men, 
unfortunate in their private affairs, vagabonds or cons 
temptible at home, having nothing worſe to fear in a 
foreign climate, eafily give themſelves up to the hope 
of a better lot. The means uſed to retain them in a 


| country where chance has given them birth, are fit on- 


ly to excite in them a defire to quit it. It is imagined 
that they are to be under the conſtant reſtraint of pro- 
hibitions, menaces, and puniſhments: Theſe do but ex- 
aſperate them, and drive them to deſertion by the ve- 
ry forbiddance of it. They ſhould be attached by ſooth - 
ing means; by fair expectations; whereas they are 
impriſoned, and bound: Man, born free, is reſtrain- 
ed from attempting to exiſt in regions, where heaven 
and earth offer him an aſylum. It has been thought 
better to ſtifle him in his cradle, than to let him ſeek 
for his living in ſome climate that is ready to give him 
ſuccour. It is not judged proper even to leave him 
the choice of his burial-place.—Tyrants in policy|! 
theſe are the effects of your laws! People, where then 


- 


are your rights ? | 


Is it then become neceſſary to lay open to the na 


* 0 1 tions 
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tions the ſchemes that are formed againſt their liberty! 
Muſt they be told, that, by a conſpiracy of the moſt 
odious nature, certain powers have lately entered into 
an agreement, which muſt deprive even deſpair itſclf 
of every reſource ? For theſe two centuries paſt, 1 
the princes of Europe ' have been fabricating among 
them, in the ſecret receſſes of the cabinet, that long 
and heavy chain with which the people are encompaſſed 
on every fide. At every negociation, freſh links were 
added to the chain fo artificially contrived. Wars 
tended not to make ſtates more extenſive, but ſubjects 
more ſubmiſhve, by gradually ſubſtituting military go- 
vernment in lieu of the mild and gentle influence of 
Jaws and morality. The ſeveral potentates have all 
equally ſtrengthened themſelves in their tyranny by 
their conqueſts, or- by their loſſes. When they were 
victorious, they reigned by their armies; when bum- 
bled by defeat, they held the command by the miſery 
of their. puſillanimous ſubjects; whether ambition 
made them competitors or- adverſaries, they entered 
into league or alliance, only to aggravate the ſervi- 
tude of the people. If they choſe to kindle war, or 
maintain peace, they were ſure to turn to the advan» 
tage of their authority, either the raiſing or debaſing 
of their people. If they ceded a province, they ex- 
hauſted every other to recover it, in order to make a- 
mends for their loſs. If they acquired a new one, the 
haughtineſs they affected out of it, was the oceaſion 
of cruelty and extortion within. They borrowed one 
of another, by turns, every art and invention, whe- 
ther of peace or of war, that might concur ſometimes 
to foment natural antipathy and rivalſip, ſometimes 
to obliterate the character of the nations, as if there 
bad been a tacit agreement among the rulers to ſub- 
ject the nations, one by means of another, to the de- 
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ſpotiſm they had conſtantly been preparing for them. Ve 
people, who all groan more or leſs ſecretly, doubt not 
of your condition; thoſe who never entertained any 
affection for you, are come now not to have any fear 
of you. In the extremity. of wretchedneſs, one Gugle 
reſource remained for you; that of eſcape and emi- 
gration. Even that has been ſhut againſt you. 

It is a common agreement among princes to re- 
ſtore to one another, not only deſerters, who, for the 
moſt part, inliſted by compulſion or by fraud, and 
have a good right to eſcape z not only rogues, who in 
reality ought not to find a refuge any where; but in- 
differently all their ſubjects, whatever may be the mo- 
tive that obliged them to quit their country. 

Thus all you unbappy labourers, who find neither 
ſubſiſtence nor work in your own countries, aſter they 
have been ravaged and rendered barren by the exaCtions 
of finance; thus ye die, where ye had the misfortune 
to be born; ye have no refuge but under ground. 
All ye artiſts and workmen of every ſpecies, Harraſſed 
by monopoliſts, who are reſuſed the right of working 
at your own free diſpoſal, without having purchaſed 
the privileges of your calling: Ye who are kept for 
your whole life in the work-ſhop, for the purpoſe of 
enriching a privileged factor: Ye whom .a court 
mourning leaves for months together without bread or 
wages; never expect to live out of a countty where - 
ſoldiers and guards keep you impriſoned ; go wander 
in deſpair, and die of regret. If ye venture to groan, 
your cries will be re-echoed, and loſt in the depth of 
a dungeon; if ye make your eſcape, ye will be pur- 
ſued even beyond mountains and rivers: Ye will be 
ſent back, or given up, bound hand and foot, to tor- 
ture ; and to that eternal reſtraint to which you have 

| ; L | * been 
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deen condemned from your birth. Do you, likewiſe' 
whom nature has endowed with a free ſpirit, indepen 
dent of prejudice and error, who dare to think andſ 
talk like men, do you eraſe from your minds every 
idea of truth, nature, and humanity. Applaud every 
attack made on your country and your fellow-citizens, 
or elſe maintain a profound ſilence in the receſſes of 
obſcurity and concealment. All ye who were born 
in thoſe barbarous ſtates, where the condition for thei 
mutual reſtoration of deſerters has been entered into 1 
by the ſeveral princes, and ſealed by a treaty ; recol- 
lect the anſcription Dante has engraved on the gate off 
his infernal region: Voi ich entrate, laſciate omai ogni 
ſperanza : You who enter here, may leave behind you 
every hope. 

What ! is there then no-aſylum remaining beyond] 
the ſeas? Will not England open her colonies to thoſe i 
avretches, who voluntarily prefer her dominion to the 
infupportable yoke of their own country? What need 
has ſhe of that infamous band of contracted flaves, | 
kidnapped and debauched by the ſhameful means em- 
ployed by every ſtate to increaſe their armies ? What 
need has ſhe of thoſe beings, ſtill more miſerable, of 
whom the compoſes the third claſs of her American 
Population ? Yes, by an iniquity the more ſhocking, 
As it is apparently the leſs neceſſary; her northern 
colonies' have had recourſe to the traffic and ſlavery of 
the negroes. It will not be diſowned, that they may 
be better fed, better clothed, better treated, and leſs 
_ overburdened with toil, than in the iſlands. The 
laws protect them more effectually, and they ſeldom 
become the victims of the barbarity or caprice of an 
odious Want. But ſtill, what muſt be the burthen 
of a man's life who is condemned to-languiſh in eter- 
nal laren)! ? Some humane ſectaries, Chriſtians, who || 

- look 
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wg | look Gor virtues in the goſpel, more than for opinion; 3, 

f have oſten been deſirous of reſtoring to their flaves 
ink and that liberty for which they cannot receive any adequate 
ds every = compenſation ; but they have been a long time with- 
ud EV held by a law of the fate, which directed, that an 
3 aſſignment of a ſufficieney for ſubſiſtence ſhould be 
ceſſes of made to thoſe were ſet at liberty. | 
ere bon Let us rather ſay, the convenient cuſtom of being 
for the == waited on by ſlaves; the fondneſs we have for powet, 
red into which we attempt to juſtiſy by pretending to alleviate 
b recol- WF their ſervitude; the opinion fo readily entertained 
1 of chat they do not complain of a ſtate, which is by time” 
miu changed into nature: 'Theſe are the ſophiſms of ſelf- 
hind you love, calculated to appeaſe the clamours of conſcience. 

The generality of mankind are not born with evil diſ- 

beyond poſitions, or prone to do ill by choice; but, even a- 
| to thoſe. mong thoſe whom nature ſeems to have formed juſt 
* the and good, there are but few who poſſeſs a ſoul ſuffi- 
hat need ciently difintereſted, courageous, and great, to do a- 
” _— ny good action, if they mult ſacrifice ſome gs 
"WH for it. 
' 7 "What But ſtill the quakers have juſt ſet an example which 
rable, of ought to make an epocha in the hiſtory of religion 
mer 264 and humanity. In one of theſe aſſemblies, where e- 
hocking, very one of the faithful, who conceives himſelf mov- 
northern ed by the impulſe of the Holy Spirit, has a right of 
Navery of ſpeaking; one of the brethren, who was himſelf un- 
they may doubredly inſpired on this occaſion, aroſe, and faid : 
and leſs % How long then ſhall we have two conſciences, two 
ls, © "The e meaſures, two ſcales; one in our own favour, one 
y ſeldom By © for the ruin of our neighbour, both equally falſe ? 
ce of an * Is it for us, brethren, to complain at this moment, 
burthen * that the parliament of England wiſhes to enſlave 
in stet „ us, and to impoſe upon us the yoke of ſubjects, 
ans, who | te 


without leaving us the rights of citizens; while, 
look | | 
5 2 „ for 
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ſor this century paſt, we have been calmly acting 
the part of tyrants, by keeping in bonds of the 
bardeſt Navery, men who are our equals-and our 
brethren ? What have thoſe unhappy creatures done 


to us, whom nature had ſeparated: from us by bar- 


riers ſo formidable, whom our avarice bas ſought 


after through ſtorms and wrecks, and brought a- 
way from the midſt of their burning ſands, or 
from their dark foreſts, inhabited by rygers? What | 
crime have they been guilty of, that they ſhould 


be torn from a country which fed them without toil, 
and that they ſhould be tranſplanted by us to a land 
where they periſh under the Jabours of ſervitude ? 


Father of Heaven, what family haſt Thou then | 


created, in which the elder born, after having ſeiz- 


ed on the property of their brethren, are {till re- 
ſolved to compel them, with ſtripes, to manure, F 


with the blood of their veins and the ſweat of their 


brow, that very inheritance of which they have 


been robbed ? Deplorable race, whom we render 
brutes to tyrannize over them; in whom we extin- 
guiſh every power of the ſoul, to load their limbs 
and their bodies with burdens; in whom we efface 
the image of God, and the ſtamp of manhood! A 
race mutilated and diſhonoured as to the faculties 
of mind and body, throughout its exiſtence, by us 
who are Chriſtians and Engliſhmen ! Engliſhmen, 


ye people ſavoured by Heaven, and reſpected on 


the ſeas, would ye be free and tyrants at the ſame 
inſtant? No, brethren : . It is time we ſhould be 
conſiſtent with ourſelves. Let us ſet free thoſe 
miſerable victims of our pride: Let us reſtore the 
negroes to liberty, which man ſhould never take 
from man. May all Chriſtian ſocieties be induced, 
by cur example, to repair an injuſlice authorized 
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by the crimes and plunders of two centuries! May 
men, too long degraded, at length raiſe to Heaven 
their arms freed from chains, and their eyes bath - 
ed in tears of gratitude! Alas! the unhappy mor- 
tals have hitherto ſhed no tears but thoſe of de- 


ſpair!“ 
This diſcourſe awakened remorſe; and the ſlaves in 
Penſylvania were ſet at liberty, A revolution fo a- 
mazing muſt neceſſarily have been the work of a peo- 
ple inclined to toleration. But let us not expect ſimi- 
lar inſtances of heroiſm in thoſe countries, which are 
as deep ſunk in barbariſm by the vices attendant on 
luxury, as they have formerly. been by ignorance. 
When a government, at once both prieſtly and mili- 
tary, has brought every thing, even the opinions of 
men, under its yoke ; when man, become an impoſ- 
tor, has perſuaded the armed multitude that he bolds 
from Heaven the right of oppreſling the earth; there 
is no ſhadow of liberty left for civilized nations. Why 
ſhould they not. take their revenge on the ſavage peo - 
ple of the torrid zone ? 

To take no notice of the population of the negroes, 
which may amount to 3e0,000 flaves, in 1750, a 
million of inhabitants were reckoned in the Britiſh 
provinces of North America, There mult be now 
upwards of two millions; as it is proved by undenia- 
ble calculations, that the number of people doubles 
every fifteen or ſixteen years in ſome of thoſe provin- 
ces, and every 18 or 20 in others. So rapid an in- 
creaſe muſt have two ſources; the fiſt is, that num» 
bers of Iriſhmen, Jews, Frenchmen, Switzers, Pala- 
tines, Moravians, and Saltzburghers, who, after ha- 
ving been worn out. with the political and religious 
troubles they had experienced in Europe, have gone in 
fearch of peace and quietneſs in diſtant climates. The 
B. 3 ſecond 
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ſecond ſource of that amazing increaſe; is from the 
climate itſelf of the colonies, where experience has 
thewn, that the people naturally doubled their num- 
bers every five and twenty years.. Mr. F ranklin's re- 
marks will make theſe truths evident. 

The numbers of the people, ſays that philoſopber, 
increaſe every where in proportion to the number of 
marriages; and that number increaſes as the means of 


ſubſiſting a family are rendered more ealy. In a i 


country where the means of ſubſiſtence abound, more 
people marry early. In a ſociety, whoſe proſperity is 
a mark of its antiquity, the rich, alarmed at the ex- 
pences which female luxury brings along with it, are 
as late as poſſible in forming an eſtabliſhment, which | 
it is difficult to fix, and who'e maintenance is coſtly ; | 
- and the perſons, who have no fortunes, paſs their | 
days in a celibacy deſtructive to the married ſtate. | 
The maſters have but few children, the ſervants have 
none at all; the artificers are afraid of having any, | 
This irregularity is ſo perceptible, eſpecially in great 
towns, that families are not kept up ſufficiently to | 
maintain population in an even ſtate, and that we 
conſtantly find there more deaths than births, Hap» 
pily for us that decay has not yet penetrated into the 
country, where the conſtant practice of making up the 
deficiency of the towns gives a little more ſcope for 
population. But the lands being every where occupied, 
and let at the higheſt rate, thoſe who cannot arrive at 
propetty of their own, are hired by thoſe who have 
property. - Rivalſhip, owing to the multitude of 
workmen, lowers the price of labour ; and the ſmall- 
neſs of their profits takes away the deſire and the hope, 
as well as the abilities requiſite for increaſe by mar- 
riage. Such is the preſent ſtate of Europe, 
. | | Quit 
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. Quite the reverſe js the appearance which that of 
America preſents. Tracts of land, waſte and uncul- 
tivated, ate to be had either for nothing, or ſo cheap, 
that a man of the leaſt turn for labour, is furniſhed 
in a ſhort time with an extent, which, while it is 
ſufficient to rear a numerous family, will maintain his 
poſterity for a conſiderable time. The inhabitants, 
therefore, of the new world, induced likewiſe by the 
climate, marry in greater numbers, and at an earlier: 
time of life, than the inhabitants of Europe. Where 
one hundred enter into the married ſtate in Europe, 
there are two hundred in America; and, if we rec- 
kon four children to esch marriage in our climates. 
we ſhould allow, at lealr, cight in the new hemiſphere. 
If we multiply theſe families by their produee, it will 
appear that, in leſs than two centuries, the Britih- 
northern colonies will arrive at an immenſe degree of 
population, unleſs the mother country contrive ſome- 
obſtacles to impede its natural progreſs, 
| Their preſent inhabitants are healthy and robuſt, of 
a ſtature above the common ſiae. Theſe: Creoles are 
more quick, and come to their full growth ſooner- 
than the Europeans: But they are not ſo long-lived. 
The low price of meat, fiſh, grain, game, fruits, 
cyder, vegetables, keeps the inhabitants in great plen- 
ty of things neceſſary for nouriſhment. They muſt: 
be more careful with reſpeC to choathing, which is 
ſtill very dear, whether brought from Europe, or made: 
in the country. Manners are in the ſtate they ſhould 
be among young colonies, and people given to culti- 
vation, not yet poliſhed nor corrupted: by the reſort 
of great cities. Throughout the families in genetal, 
there reigns oeconomy, neatneſs, and regularity. Gal- 
lantry and gaming, the paſſions of eaſy wealth, ſel - 
dom break in. upon that happy tranquillity. The fair- 
B 4 ſex 
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ſex are ſtill what they ſhould be, gentle, modeſt, com- 


paſſionate, and uſeſul; they are in poſſeſſion of thoſe 
virtues which continue the empire of their charms. 


The men are employed in their original duties, the 


care and improvement of their plantations, which will 
be the ſupport of their poſterity. One general ſenti- 


ment of benevolence. unites every family. Nothing | 
contributes to this union ſo much as a certain equality 
of ſtation, a ſecurity that ariſes from property, a ge- 


neral hope which every man has of increaſing it, and 
the facility of ſucceeding in this expeCtation z in a 
word, nothing contributes to it ſo much as the reci- 
procal independence in which Al men live, with re- 
ſpect to their wants, joined to the neceſſity of ſocial 
connections for the purpoſes of their pleaſures. In- 
ſtead of luxury, which brings miſery in its train, in- 


ſtead of that afflicting and ſhocking contraſt, an uni- 


verſal welfare, wiſely dealt out in the original diſtti- 


- bution of the lands, has, by the influence of 1nduf- 


try, given riſe in every breaſt to the defire of pleaſing 
one another; a deſire, without doubt, more fatisfac- 
tory than the ſecret diſpoſition to injure our brethren, 
which is inſeparable from an extreme inequality of 
fortune and condition. Men never meet without ſa- 
tisfaction, when they ate neither in that ſtate of mu- 
tual diſtance which leads to indifference, nor in that 
way of rivalſhip which borders on hatred. They 
come nearer together, and collect in ſocieties; in 


ſhort, it is in the colonies that men lead ſuch a coun- 


try life as was the original deſtination of mankind, 
and is beſt ſuited to the health and increaſe of the 
ſpecies: Probably, they enjoy all the happineſs con- 
ſiſtent with the frailty of human nature. We do not, 
indeed, find there thoſe graces, thoſe talents, thoſe 


refined enjoyments, the means and expence of which 
wear 
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wear out and fatigue the ſprings of the ſoul, and 
bring on the vapours of melancholy, which ſo natu- 
rally follow an indulgence in ardent pleaſure: But 
there are the pleaſures of domeſtic life, the mutual 
attachments of parent and children, and conjugal love, 
that paſſion ſo pure and ſo delicious to the ſoul that 
ean taſte it, and deſpiſe all other gratifications. This 
is the enchanting proſpe exhibited throughout North 
America. It is in the wilds of Florida and Virginia, 
even in the foreſts of Canada, that men are enabled- 
to continue to love during their whole life, what was- 
the object of their firſt. affection, innocence and vir- 
tue, which never entirely loſe their beauty. 

If Britiſh America be wanting in any thing, it is- 
in its not forming preciſely one people. Familizs are- 
there found ſometimes united, fometimes. diſperſed,. 
and originating from all the different countries of Eu- 
rope. Theſe coloniſts, in whatever ſpot chance or: 
diſcernment may have placed them, all preſerve, with 
2 prejudice not to be worn out, their mother tongue, 
the partialities and cuſtoms of their own country. Se- 
parate ſchools and churches hinder them {rom mixing 
with the hoſpitable people, who hold out to them a 
place of refuge. Still eſtranged from this people by: 
worſhip, by manners, and probably by their feelings,. 
they harbour ſeeds of diſſention that may one day prove 
the ruin and total overthrow of the colonies. The 
only preſervative againſt this diſaſter, depends entirely 
on the management of the ruling powers. 

By ruling powers, muſt not be underſtood thoſe: 
ſtrange conſtitutions of Europe, which are a rude 
mixture of ſacred and profane laws.. Engliſh Ame- 
rica was wiſe or happy enough not to admit any ec- 
cleſiaſtical power: Being from the beginning inhabit- 


ed by preſbyterians, ſhe rejected with horror every 


B 5 thing, 
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ſpects. Savage people, firſt united in ſociety, require 
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thing that might revive the idea of it. All affairs 
that in the other parts of the globe depend on the tri- 
bunal of prieſts, are here brought before the civil 
magiſtrate, or the national afſemblies. The attempts 
made by thoſe of the Engliſh church to eſtabliſh their 
hierarchy in that country, have ever been abortive, 
notwithſtanding the ſupport given by the mother coun- i 
try: But ſtill they have their ſhare in the adminiſtra« 
tion of buſineſs, as well as thoſe of other ſects. } 
None but catholics have been excluded, on account 
of their refuſing thoſe oaths which the public tranquil- 
Iity ſeemed to require. In this view, American go- 
vernment has deſerved great commendation ; but, in 
other reſpects, it is not ſo well digeſted. 

The aim and principal object of policy is fimilar |} 
to the education of children. They both tend to form 
men, and ſhould be fimilar to each other in many re- 


as much as children to be ſometimes led on by gentle 
means, and ſometimes reſtrained by compulſion. For 
want of experience, which alone forms our reaſon, as 
they are incapable of governing themſelves through- 
out the changes of things, and the various concerns 
that belong to a rifing ſociety, government ſhould be 
enlightened with regard to them, and guide them by 
authority to years of maturity. Barbarous nations are 
under the rod, and as it were in the leading ſtrings of 
deſpotiſm, till, in the advance of ſociety, their inte- 
reſts teach them to conduct themſelves. 

| Civilized nations, like young men, more or leſs 
advanced, not in proportion to their abilities, but from 
the conduct of their early education, as ſoon as they 
know their own ſtrength, and their own privileges, 
require to be managed, and even reſpected by their 
governors, A ſon well educated ſhould engage in 
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no undertaking without conſulting his father: A 
prince, on the contrary, ſhould make no regulations 
without conſulting his people: Farther, the ſon, in 
reſolutions where he follows the advice of his father, 
frequently hazards nothing but his own happineſs; in 
all that a prince ordains, the happineſs of his people: 
is concerned. The opinion of the public, in a nati+ 
on that thinks and ſpeaks, is the rule of the govern- 
ment: And the prince ſhould never ſhock that opini+ 
on without public reaſons, nor ſtrive againſt it with» 
out conviction. Government is to model all its forms 
according to that opinion : Opinion, it is well known,. 
varies with manners, habits, and information. 80 
that one prince may, without finding the leaſt teſiſt - 
ance, do an act of authority not to be revived by his- 
lucceſſor, without exciting the public indignation? 
From whence does this indifference ariſe ?* The pre- 
deceſſor cannot. have ſhocked an opinion that exiſted 


not in his time, while a ſucceeding prince may have 


openly counteracted it a century later. The firſt, if 
I may be allowed'the expreſſion, without the knows 


ledge of the public, may have taken a+ ſtep, whoſe 


violence he may have ſoftened or made amends for by 


the happy. ſucceſs of his government; the other ſhall, . 


perhaps, have increaſed the public. calamities by ſuch 


unjuſt acts of wilful authority, as may perpetuate its 
firſt abuſes. 


mankind, kings, for this reaſon, become rulers of 
men. 


But what is 


It is the permanent interelt of ſociety, the ſafety and 
advantage of the. nation. 


B 6 - by: 


> 


Public remonſtrance is generally the 
cry of opinion; and the general opinion is the rule of 
. government; And, becauſe public opinion governs - 


Governments then, as well as opinions, ought: 
to improve and advance to perfection. 


the rule for opinions among. an enlightened people? 


This intereſt. is modified: 
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by the turn of events and ſituations; public opinion, 
and the form of the government, follow theſe ſeveral 
modifications. This is the ſource of all the forms of 
government, eſtabliſhed by the Engliſh, who are ra- 
tional and free, throughout North America. 
The government of Nova Scotia, of one of the 
provinces in New England, New York, New Jerſey, 
Virginia, the two Carolinas, and Georgia, is ſtiled 
royal; becauſe the king of England is there veſted 
with the ſupreme authority. Repreſentatives of the 
people form a lower houſe, as in the mother country. 
A ſelect council, approved by the king, intended to 
ſupport the prerogatives of the crown, repreſents the 
houſe of peers, and maintains that repreſentation by 
the fortune and rank of the moſt diſtinguiſhed perſons 
in the country, who are members of it. A governor 
convenes, prorogues, and diſſolves their affemblies, 
and gives or refuſes aſſent to their deliberations, which 
receive from his approbation the force of law, till 
the king, to whom they are tranſmitted, has rejected 
them, - 
The ſecond kind of government which takes 
place in the colonies, is called proprietary go- 
vernment. When the Engliſh firſt ſettled in thoſe 
diſtant regions, a greedy, active court favourite, eaſi- 
ly obtained in thoſe waſtes, which were as large as 
kingdoms, a property and authority without bounds. 
A bow and a few ſkins, the only homage exacted by 
| the crown, purchaſed for a man in power the right of 
HY ſovereignty, or governing as he pleaſed in an unknown 
| country: Such was the origin of government in the 
greater part of the colonies. At preſent, Maryland 
and Penſylvania are the only provinces under this ſin- 
gular- form of government, or rather this * irregular 
foundation of ſovereignty. Maryland, indeed, dif- 
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fers from the reſt of the provinces only by receiving 


its governor from the family of Baltimore, - whoſe no- 
mination is to be approved by the king. In Penſyl- 
vania, the governor named by the proprietary family, 
and confirmed by the crown, is not ſupported by a 
council which gives him an aſcendency ; but he is ob- 
liged to agree with the commons, in whom is natus» 
rally veſted all authority, 

A third form, ſtiled by the Engliſh Charter-govern- 
ment, ſeems more calculated to produce harmony in 
the conſtitution, After having been that of all the - 
provinces of New England, it now ſubſiſts only in 
Connecticut, and in Rhode iſland. It may be conſi- 
dered as a mere democracy. The inhabitants of them- 
ſelves elect and depoſe all their officers, and make all 
laws they think proper, without being obliged to have 
the aſſent of the king, or his having any right to an- 
nul them. 

At length the conqueſt of Canada, joined to the 
acquiſition of Florida, has given riſe to a form of le- 
giſlation hitherto unknown throughout the realm of 
Great Britain. Thoſe provinces have been left under 
the yoke of military, and conſequently of abſolute 
authority. Without any right to aſſemble in a na- 
tional body, they receive immediately from the court 
of London every motion of government. 

The mother country was not the author of ſuch a 
variety of governments. We do not find the traces 
of a reaſonable, uniform, and regular legiſlation. It 
is chance, climate, the prejudices of the times and 
of the founders of the colonies, that have produced 
this motley variety of conſtitutions. It is not for 
men, who are caſt by chance upon a deſert coaſt, to 
conſtitute a legiſlation, 


| The 
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238 INTRODUCTION. 
The. happineſs of ſociety ought to be the principal 
aim of all legiſlation. The means by which ir is to 
attain that ſingular elevated point, depend entirely on 
its natural qualities. Climate, that is to ſay, the ſky 
and the ſoil, are the firſt rule for the legiſlator. His 
reſources diCtate to him his duties. In the firſt in- 
_ Nance, the local poſition ſhould be conſulted. A num - 
ber of people thrown on a maritime coaſt, will have 
laws more or leſs relative to agriculture or navigation, 
in proportion to the influence the ſea or land may 
have on the ſubliſtence of the- inhabitants who are to 
people that deſert coaſt, If the new colony is led, 
by the courſe of ſome large river, far within land, a 
legiflator ought to have regard to their race, and the 
degree of their fecundity, and the connections the co - 
lony will bave, either within or without, by the traf“ 
fic of commodities moſt. advantageous to its proſpe- 
rity. 

The wiſdom of legiſlation will appear moſt in the 
diſtribution of property. In general, and throughout | 
all the countries in the world, when a colony is found- Þ 
ed, land is to be given to every perſon, that is to ſay, 
to every one an extent ſuffieient for the maintenance of 
a ſamily : More thould be given to thoſe who have a- 
bilities to make the neceſſary advances for improve. 
ment: Some ſhould be kept vacant for poſterity, cx 
for additional ſettlers, with which the colony may in 
time be augmented. - 

Population and ſubſiſtence is the firſt object of a 

riding colony: The next is the proſperity likely to 
flow from theſe two ſources. To avoid occaſions of 
war, whether offenſive or defenſive ; to turn-induſtry 
towards thoſe objects which produce moſt z not to 
form connections around them, except ſuch as are un- 
avoidable, and may be proportioned to the ſtability 
: which 
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ncipal which the colony acquires by the number of its inha- 
ris to pitants, and the nature of its reſources ; to introduce, 
rely on above all things, a partial and local ſpirit in a nation 
he ſky which is going to be eſtabliſhed, a ſpirit of union 
His within, and of peace without; to refer every inſtitu- 
rſt in- tion to a diſtant but laſting point; and to make every 
num: occaſional law ſubſervient to the ſettled regulation, 
have which alone is to effect an increaſe of numbers, and 
gation, to give ſtability to the ſettlement: Theſe circumſtan- 
nd may ces make no more than a ſketch of a legiſlation. 
ate to The moral ſyſtem is to be formed on the nature of 
is led, the climate; a large field for population is at firſt to 
land, a be laid open by facilitating marriage, which depends 
ind the upon the facility of procuring ſubſiſtence. Sanctity 
the co» of manners ſhould be eſtabliſhed by opinion. In a 
the traſ - barbarous ifland, which is to be ſtocked with children, 
proſpe- no more would be neceſſary than to leave the firſt 
dawnings of truth to enlarge themſelves, as reaſon 
in the p unfolds. With proper precautions againſt idle fears, 
oughout Wl proceeding from ignorance, the errors of ſuperſtition 
s found- ſhould be removed, till that period when the warmth 
s to ſay, of the natural paſhons, fortunately uniting with the 
nance of rational powers, diſſipates every phantom. But when 


have as 
mprove- 
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people, already advanced in life, are to be eſtabliſhed 
ina new country, the ability of legiſlation conſiſts in 
not leaving behind any injurious opinions or habits, 


may in which may be cured or corrected, If we wiſh that 

they ſhould not be tranſmitted to poſterity, we ſhould 
ject of 3 watch over the ſecond generation by a general and 
likely to public education of the children. A prince or legiſ- 
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ator ſhculd never found a colony, without previouſly 
ſending thither ſome proper perſons for the education 
of youth; that is, ſome governors rather than teach- 
ers: For it is of leſs moment to teach them what is 
good, than to guard them from evil, Good educati- 
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on arrives too late, when the people are already cor. 
rupted, The ſeeds of morality and virtue, ſown in 
the infancy of a 1ace already corrupted, are annihi- 
lated in the early ſtages of manhood by debauchery, 
and the contagion of ſuch vices as have already be- 
come habitual in ſociety. The beſt educated young 
men cannot come into the world without making en- 
gagements and contracting acquaintance, on which I 
the remainder of their lives depends. If they marry, 
follow any profeſſion, or purſuit, they find the ſeeds 
of evil and corruption rooted in every condition; a i 
conduct entirely oppoſite to their principles; example | 
and diſcourſe which diſconcert and combat their beſt 
reſolutions. | 

But, in a riſing colony, the influence of the first 
generation may be corrected by the manners of the 
ſucceeding. The minds of all are prepared for virtue 
by labour. The neceſſities of life remove all vices 
proceeding from leiſure. The overflowings of ſuch 
population have a natural tendency towards the mo- 
ther-country, where luxury continually invites and 
ſeduces the rich. and voluptuous planter. All means 
are open to the precautions of a legiſlator, who in- 
tends to refine the conſtitution and manners of the co: 
lony. Let them but have genius and virtue, the lands 
and the people he has to manage will ſuggeſt to his 
mind a plan of ſociety, that a writer can only maik 
out in a vague manner, liable to all the uncertainty 
of hypotheſes, which are varied and complicated by 
an infinity of circumſtances too difficult to be foreſeen 
or collected. 

Property is the gell foundation of a ſociety for cul- 
tivation and commerce. It is the ſeed of good and 
evil, natural or moral, conſequent on the ſocial (tate. 
Every nation ſeems to be divided into two irrecon- 

cileable 
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cileable parties. The rich and the poor, the men of 
property, and the hirelings, that is to ſay, maſters 


ady cor: 
ſown in 


annihi- and flaves, form two claſſes of citizens, unfortunate- 
uchery, iy in oppoſition to one another, | , 34 
ady be. Several modern authors have in vain endeavoured 
young by ſophiſtry to eſtabliſh a treaty of peace between 
ing en · theſe two ſtates, The rich, on all occaſions, are diſ- 
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value on their labour; while the rich always give the 
law in that too unequal bargain, Hence ariſes the 
ſyſtem of counterpoiſe eſtabliſhed in ſo many coun- 
tries. The people have not defired to attack property 
which they conſidered as ſacred ; but they have made 
attempts to fetter it, and to check its natural tendency 
to abſorb the whole. Theſe counterpoiſes have almoſt 
always been ill applied, as they were but a feeble re- 


the firſt 
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of ſuch to the partition of lands that a legiſlator will turn his 
he mo- principal attention. The more wiſely that diſtribution 
ites and hall be managed, the more ſimple, uniform, and 


preciſe, will be thoſe laws of the country which ptin- 
Neipally conduce to the preſervation of property. 
The Englith , colonies partake, in that reſpect, of 
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but a reformation of that feudal ſyſtem which had op- 
refſed all Europe, it ſtill retains many uſages, which, 
ing originally but abuſes of ſervitude, are ſtill more 
ſenſible by their contraſt with the liberty which the 
people have recovered. It has, therefore, been found 


for cul- Meceſſary to join the laws which left many rights to 
ood and {W"* nobility ro thoſe which modify, leſſen, abrogate, 
ial (tatc. r ſoften the feudal rights. Hence fo many laws of 


irrecon- 


exception for one of principle; ſo many of interpre- 
cilcable 


poſed to get a great deal from the poor at little ex- 
pence 3 and the poor are ever inclined to ſet a high 


medy againſt the original evil of ſociety. It is then 


the radical vice inherent in the ancient conſtitution of 
the mother country. As its preſent government is 
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tation for one fundamental ; ſo many new laws that ll ©* P 
are at variance with the old: So that it is agreed, | Thie 
there is not in the whole world a code ſo diffuſe, and 
ſo perplexed as that of the civil law of Great Britain. pe 
The wiſeſt men of that enlightened nation bave often | 
exclaimed againſt this diforder. They have either 1 
not been heard, or the changes which have been pro- 


duced by their remonſtrances, have only ſerved to in- 
creaſe the confuſion. | mea. 
The colonies, by their ignorance and dependance, | vide 
bave blindly adopted that deformed and ili-digeſted Ml furn 
maſs, whoſe burden oppteſſed their anceſtors : They e 
have added to that obſcure heap of materials, by eve- of t 
ry new-laſh that the times, manners, and place could | with 
introduce. From this mixture has reſulted a chaos | fello 
the molt diſhcult to unſold; a collection of contra- perf 


dictions that require much pains to reconcile. Im- 
- mediately there ſprang up a numerous body of lawyers | 
to devour the lands and inhabitants of thoſe new-ſct- | 
tled climates, © The fortune and influence they have 
acquired in a ſhort time, have brought into ſubjeCtion 

to their rapaciouſneſs, the valuable claſs of citizens 


employed in agriculture, commerce, and in all the ſever 
arts and toils moſt indiſpenſably neq;ſſary to ſociety, by as 
but almoſt Gngularly eſſential to a riang community. 6 0 
To the ſevere evil of chicane, which has attached it- as 
ſelf to the branches, in order to ſeize on the fruit, that 
has ſucceeded the ſcourge of finance, which preys on Ne 
the heart and root of the tree. one 
In the origin of the colonies, the coin bore the E 
| me value 28 in the mother country, The ſcarcity of 4 
it ſoon-occalioned a riſe of one third,” That incon- I ve. 
venience was not remedied by the abundance of ſpecie wh 
which came from the Spaniſh colonies ; becauſe they 2 


were obliged to tranſmit that into England, in order 
| to 
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to pay for the merchandiſe they wanted from tlience. 


3 | This was 1 gulph that ſucked up the circulation in the 
ſe, and colonies. The confuſion occatoned by this continual 
Britain. export, furniſhed a pretence for the employing of pa- 
e often per-money. | Yo eee e 
ene There are two ſorts of paper-money. The firſt has 
en pro- in view the encouragement of agriculture, trade, and 
1 to in- induſtry. Every coloniſt who bas more ambition than 

| means, obtains from the province a paper credit, pro- 
adance, | vided he conſents to pay an intereſt of five per cent. 


ligeſted! furniſhes a ſuchcient mortgage, and agrees to repay 
8 every year a tenth of the capital borrowed. By means 

8 They | * . . . * . 
of this repreſentation of ſpecie, which is received 


_ W without doubt into the public treaty, and which their 
* | fellow citizens cannot refuſe, the buſineſs of private 
* perſons becomes more briſk and eaſy. The govern» 
3 | ment itſelf draws conſiderable advantages from this 
lawyers | circulation 3 becauſe, as it receives intereſt, and pays 
\ew-fets none, it can, without the aid of taxes, apply this 
y have "QF to the important objects of public utility. 

bjeCtion ' ut there 1s another ſort of paper, whoſe exiſtence 
citizens ſolely owing to the neceſſities of government. The 


ad obs ſeveral provinces of America had formed projects and 
ſociety, contracted engagements beyond their abilities. They 
munity. thought to make good the deficiency of their money 
ched it- by credit. Taxes were impoſed to liquidate. thoſe bills 
he fruit, that preſſed for payment; but, before the taxes had 
produced that ſalutary effet, new wants aroſe that re- 
quired freſh loans. The debts, therefore, accumu- 
3 che lated, and the taxes were not ſufficient to anſwer them. 
arcity of At length, the amount of the government bills ex- 

t incon- Needed all bounds after the late hoſtilities, during 
of ſpecie which the colonies had raiſed and provided for 2 5,000: 
uſe they , and contributed to all the expences of ſo long, 
in order and obſtinate a war. The paper thus ſank into the 
to 5 9 utmoſt 


preys on 


fuſion, and attempred to remedy it. They regulated 


reſources. This regulation diſpleaſed all perſons, and, 


change. There never has been an inſtance of the of- 
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utmoſt diſtepute ; though it had been introduced only 
by the ſeveral general aſſemblies, and that each pro- 
vince was to be anſwerable for what was of their own 
creation.' 

The parliament of Great Britain obſerved this con. 


ure. 
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the quantity of paper - circulation each colony ſhould 
create for the future, and as fat as their information 
went, proportioned the maſs of it to their riches and 


in the year 1769, it was foftened. 

Paper of the uſual figure of the coin, ſtill conti- 
nues to paſs in all kind of buſineſs. Each piece is 
compoſed of two round leaves, glued one on the o- 


ther, and bearing on each fide the ſtamp that diſtin- ay { 
guithes them. There are ſome of every value. Each es 
province has a public building for the making of them, eins 


ort, 
d to 
ſtate, 
ale o 
end t 


and private houſes from whence they are diſtributed : 
The pieces, which are much worn and foiled, are 
carried to theſe houſes, and freſh ones received in ex- 


ficers employed in theſe ee having been guilty 


of the leaſt fraud. Th 
But this honeſty is not ſufficient for the profperity er 

of the colonies: Though for forty years their con- bates, 
ſumption has increaſed four times as much as their Ne! 
population, from whence it is apparent that the abili- © Ct, 
ties of each ſubject are four times what they were, hat 
yet one may foretel, that theſe large eſtabliſhments Allee 
will never riſe to that degree of ſplendor for which this a1 
nature deſigns them, unleſs the fetters are broken bidde 
which confine both their interior induſtry and their 21 tc 
aCturi 


foreign trade. 
Phe firſt coloniſts that peopled North America, ap- tured 


| pie themſelves in the beginning ſolely to agticul- ſtop tc 


ture the p. 
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ure. It was not long before they perceived that 
beit exports did not enable them to buy what they 
vanted; and they, therefore, found themſelves in a 
anner compelled to ſet up ſome rude manufaQtures. 


ced only 
ach pro- 
err Own 


his con- | 

egulated 'he intereſts of the mother country ſeemed hurt at 
7 ſhould "is innovation, The circumſtance was brought into 
zrmation Harliament, and there diſcuſſed with all the attention 


it deſerved. There were men bold enough to deſend 
the cauſe of the coloniſts, They urged, that, as the 
buſineſs of tillage did not employ men all the year 
round, it was tyranny to oblige them to waſte in idle» 


:hes and 
ons, and, 


11 conti- |: a 

piece is neſs the time which the land did not require ; That, 
\ the o. gs tbe produce of agriculture and hunting did not fur» 
t diſtin. Nich them to the extent of their wants, it was redu- 


> Fach ing them to miſery to hinder the people from provi- 
of them, Ning againſt them by a new ſpecies of induſtry : In 
cibuted : Nſhort, that the probibition of manufactures only tends» 


d to occaſion the price of all proviſions, in a riſing 
ſtate, to be enhanced, to leſſen, or, perhaps, flop the 
ale of them, and keep off ſuch perſons as might ins 
end to ſettle there. The! ty 
The evidence of theſe principles was not to be con- 

roverted : They were complied with, after great de- 
bates. The Americans were permitted to manufac= 
ture their own cloths themſelves ; but with ſuch re- 
ſuictions, as betrayed how much avarice regretted, 
hat an appearance of juſtice could not but allow. 


led, are 
d in ex- 
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iſnments All communication from one province to another on 
which this account was ſeverely prohibited. They were for- 
broken bidden, under the heavieſt penalties, to traffic from 


ind their Nene to the other for wool of any fort, raw, or manu- 
factured, However, ſome manufacturers of hats ven- 
tured to break through theſe reſtrictions. To put a 
ſtop to what was termed a heinous diſorderly practice, 
tie parliament had recourſe to the mean and cruel 
ſpicir 


rica, ap- 
| agticul- 
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ſpirit of reſtriction. A workman was not empower. 
ed to ſet up for himſelf till after ſeven years appren- 
ticeſhip; a maller was not allowed to have more than 
two apprentices at a time, nor to employ any ſlave in 
his workſhop. 

Iron mines, which ſeem to put into men's hands 
the marks of their own independence, were laid un- 
der reſtrictions ſtill more ſevere. It was not allowed 
to carry iron in bars, or rough lumps, any where but 
to the mother country. Without crucibles to melt it, 
or machines to bend it, without hammers or anvils to 
faſhion it, they had till Jeſs the liberty of converting 
it into ſteel. 

Importation received ſtill further reſtraints. All 
foreign veſſels, unleſs in evident diſtreſs or danger of 
wreck, or freighted with gold or glver, were not to 
come into any of the ports of North America, Even 
Engliſh veſſels are not admitted there, unleſs they 
come immediately from ſome port of that country. 
The ſhipping of the colonies going to Europe, are to 
bring back no merchandiſe but from the mother coun- 
try, except wine from the Madeiras, and the Azores, 
and ſalt neceſſary for their fiſheries. 

All exportations were originally to terminate in 
England: But weighty reaſons have determined the 
government to relax and abate this extreme ſeverity, 
It is at preſent allowed to the coloniſts to carry di- 
rectly ſouth of Finiſlerre, grain, meal, rice, vegeta- 
bles, fruit, ſalt, fiſh, planks, and timber. All other 


productions belong excluſively to the mother country, 
Even Ireland, that furniſhed an advantageous vent for 
corn, flax, and pipe ſtaves, has been ſhut againſt 


them by an act of parliament of 1766. 


As the parliament is the repreſentative of the nati- 
on, it aſſumes the right of Greeting commerce in its 
| whole 
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whole extent throughout the Britiſh dominions. It is 
powers by that authority they pretend to regulate the tonnecs -. 
PPpren- tions between the mother country and the colonies, 
e than to maintain a communication, an advantageous reci- 
lave in procal te- action between the ſcattered parts of the im- 9 
3 menſe empire. There ſhould, in fact, be one power 
bands to appeal to, in order to determine finally upon the 
id un- relations that may be uſeful or prejudicial to the gene- 
allowed tal good of the whole ſociety. The parliament is the 
ere but only body that can aſſume ſuch an important power. 
melt It, But they ought to-employ it to the advantage of every 
nvils to member of that confederated ſociety. This is an in- 
werting violable maxim, eſpecially in a ſtate where all the 


powers are formed and directed for the preſervation of 
Ss. Al natural liberty. 

anger of They departed from that principle of impartiality, 
e not to i which alone can maintain the equal ale te of indepen» 
i, Even BY gence among the ſeveral members of a free governs 
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eſs they ment, when the colonies were obliged to vent in the 
countr!. Bi mother country all their productions, even thoſe which 
„are to BY were not for its own conſumption, and when they 
er coun” oy were obliged to take from the mother country all 
Azores, kinds of merchandiſe, even thoſe which came from 
IM foreign nations. This imperious and uſeleſs reſtraint, 
11NAate in 


loading the ſales and purchaſes of the Americans with 
unneceſſary and ruinous charges, has of courſe leſſen- 
ed their activity, and conſequently diminiſhed their 
profits ; and it has been only for the purpoſe of en- 
riching a few merchants, or ſome factors at home, 
that the rights and intereſts of the colonies have thus 
been ſacrificed, All they owed to England for the 
protection they received from her, was but a prefe- 
rence in the fale and importation of all ſuch of their 
ommodities as ſhe could conſume; and a preference 
the purchaſe and in the exportation of all ſuch * 
merchandiſe 
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merchandiſe as came from her bands : So far all ſub. hai 


miſſion was a return of gratitude ; beyond it = obli- WF co! 
gation was violence. eaſ 

In this manner has tyranny given birth to contta - 7 
band trade. Tranſgreſſion is the firſt effect produced ver 
by unreaſonable laws. In vain has it frequently been ard 
repeated to the colonies, that ſmuggling was contrary bac 
to the fundamental intereſt of their ſettlements, to in 
political reaſons, and to the expreſs intentions of lav. in 
In vain has it been continually laid down in publie raiſ 


writings, that the ſubject who pays duty is oppreſſed 
by him who does not pay it; and that the fraudulent 
merchant robs the fair trader, by diſappointing him of 
his lawful profit. In vain have precautions been mul- 
tiplied for preventing ſuch frauds, and freſh penalties 
inflicted for the puniſhment of them. The voice 
- intereſt, reaſon, and equity, has prevailed over all the 
clamours and attempts of finance, Foreign importa- 
tions ſmuggled into North America, amount to one 
third of thoſe which pay duty. 

An indefinite liberty, or merely a reſtraint within 
due bounds, will ſtop the prohibited engagements of 
which ſo much complaint has been made. Then the 
colonies will arrive at a {tate of affluence, which will 
enable them to diſcharge a weight of debt due to the 
mother country, amounting, perhaps, to 15s mills 

ons (L. 6,562,500), and to draw yearly from thence 
goods to the amount of 108 millions (L. 4,92 ;,0c0) 
agrecable to the calculation of American conſumption 
ſtated by the parliament of Great Britain in 1706 
But, inſtead of this pleaſing proſpect, which one 
ſhould imagine muſt of courſe ariſe from the conſt! 
tution of the Engliſh government, was there any ne 
ceſſity, by a pretenſion not to be ſupported among 
free people, to introduce into the colonies, with the 
hardſhup 
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hardſhips of taxation, the ſeeds of diforder and diſ- 
cord, and perhaps to kindle a flame which is not fo 
eaſy to extinguiſh as to light up? 

England had juſt emerged from a war nat uni- 
verſal, during which her fleets had planted the ſtand- 


ard of victory over all the ſeas, and her conqueſts 


had enlarged her dominion with an immenſe territory 
in both the Indies. Such a ſudden increafe gave her, 
in the eyes of all the world, a ſplendour that muſt 
raiſe envy and admiration; but, within herſelf, ſhe 
was continually reduced to grieve at her triumphs. 
Cruſhed with a load of debt to the amount of 
3,230, ooo, ooo livres, (146,687, 001) that cot her 
an intereſt of 111,577, 490 livtes (4,88 1,5 15/4. 38. 9d) 
a year, ſhe was with difficulty able to ſupport the 
current expences of the ſtate, with a revenue of 
240, oo, coo livres (10,509,00017.) ; and the conti- 
nuance of that revenue was even uncertain. 

A heavier land- tax was levied than had ever been 


known in time of peace. New duties on houſes and 


windows injured that ſpecies of -praperty ; and an in- 
creaſe of ſtock, on a review of the finances, depreſ- 


fed the value of the whole funds. A terror had been 


ſtruck, even into luxury itſelf, by taxes beaped on plate, 
cards, dice, wines, and btandy. No farther expec+ 
tation was left for commerce, which paid in every 
port, at every iſſue, for the merchandiſe of Aſia, for 
the produce. of America, for fpices, ſilks, for every 
article of export or import, whether manufactured or 
unwrought, Heavy duties had fortunately reſtrained 
the abuſes of ſpirituous liquors ; but that was partly 


at the expence of the public revenue. It was thought," 


amends would be made by one of - thoſe expedients 
which it is generally eaſy to find, but hazardous to 
look out for among the 8 of general conſumption 


and 
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and abſolute neceſſity. 
nary drink of the common people, on malt, cyder, 
and beer. Every ſpring was ſtrained : Every power of 
the body politic had been extended to its utmoſt 
ſtretch. Materials and workmanſhip had ſo prodigi- 
ouſly riſen in price, that foreigners, whether rivals or 
conquered, which before had not been able to ſupport 
a conteſt with the Engliſh, were enabled to ſupplant 
them in every market, even in their own ports. The 
commercial advantages of Britain with every part of 
the world, could not be valued at more than fiſty-ſix 
millions (2,450,0007.); and that fituation obliged 
her to draw from the balance 35, 100, 000 livres 
(1,533,625 1), to pay the arrears of 1,170, ooo, ooo 
hvres (51,187, 500 4.) which foreigners had placed in 
her public funds. 

The criſis was a violent one. It was time to give 
the people ſome relief. They could not be eaſed by 
a diminution of expences, theſe being inevitable, ei- 
ther for the purpoſe of improving the conqueſts pur- 
chaſed by ſuch a loſs of blood and treaſure, or to mi- 
tigate the feelings of the Houſe of Bourbon, ſoured 
by the humiliations of the late war, and the ſacrifices 
of the late peace. In default of other means, to ma- 
nage with a ſteady hand, as well the preſent ſecurity 
as future proſperity, the expedient occurred of calling 
in the colonies to the aid of the mother country, by 
making them bear a part of her burthen. This de- 
termination ſeemed to be founded on reaſons not to 
be eontroverted. 

It is a duty impoſed by this Ws maxims of all 
ſocieties, and of every age, on the different members 
which compoſe a ſtate, to contribute towards all ex- 
pences in proportion to their reſpective abilities. The 


fecurity of the Ametican * requires ſuch a 
ſhare 


Duties were laid on the ordi- 
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ſhare of aſſiſtance from them, as may enable the mo- 
ther country to protect them upon all occaſions. It 
was to deliver them from the uneaſineſs which moleſt- 
ed them, that England had engaged in a war which 
has multiplied her debts: They ought then to aid her 
ia bearing or leſſening the weight of that overcharge. 
At preſent, when they are freed of all apprehenſion 
from the attempts of a formidable adverſary, which 
they have fortunately removed, can they, without in- 
juſtice, refuſe their deliverer, when her neceſſities are 
preſſing, that money which purchafed their preferva- 
tion? Has not that generous protector, for a conſide- 
rable time, granted encouragement to the improve= 
ment of their rice productions? Has ſhe not laviſhed 
gratuitous advances of money, and does ſhe not {till 
laviſh them on lands not yet cleared ? Do not ſuch 
benefits deſerve to meet a return of gratitude, and e- 
ven of ſervices ? mY DT. 

The Britiſh government. were perſuaded by theſe 
motives, that they had a right to eſtabliſh taxation in 
the colonies. They availed themſelves of the event 
of the late war to aſſert this claim ſo dangerous to li- 
berty. For, if we attend to it, we ſhall: find that 
| war, whether ſucceſsful. or not, ſerves always as a 
pretext for every uſurpation of government; as if the 
beads of warring nations rather intended to reduce 
their ſubjects to more confirmed ſubmiſſion, than to 
make a conqueſt of their enemies. The American 
provinces were accordingly ordered to furniſh the 
troops, ſent by the mother country for their ſecu- 
rity, with a part of the neceſſaries required by an ar- 
my. The apprehenſion of diſturbing that agreement 
which is ſo neceflary among ourſelves, when ſurround- 
ed by adverſaries without, induced them to comply 
vith the injunctions of the patliament; but, with 
C2 ſuch 
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ſuch prudence, as not to ſpeak of an act they could 
neither reject without occaſioning civil diſſention, nor 
Tecognize without expoſing rights too precious to be 
. forfeited. New-York alone ventured to diſapprove 
- the orders ſent from Europe. Though the tranſgreſ- 
ſion was flight, it was puniſhed as a diſobedience, by 
a ſuſpenſion of her privileges. 
It was moſt probable, that this attack made on the 
liberty of the colony, would produce remonſtrances 
from all the reſt: Either through want of attention 
or foreſight, neither of them complained, This ſi- 
tence was interpreted to proceed from fear, or from 
voluntary ſubmiſhon. Peace, that ſhould leſſen taxes 
every where, gave birth, in the year 764, to that | 
famous ſtamp-act, which, by laying a duty on all 
ſtamped paper, at the ſame time forbad the uſe of a- 
ny other in public writings, whether judicial, or ex- 
tra judicial. 
bis innovation cauſed all the Engliſh colonies of 
the new continent to revolt; and their diſcontent ma- 
niſeſted itſelf by 'Ggnal acts. They entered into an 
agreement or conſpiracy, the only one that ſuited mo- 
derate and civilized people, not to uſe any of the ma- 
nufactutes bf the mother country, till the bill they 
complained of was repealed. The women, whoſe 
weakneſs was molt to be feared, were the firſt to give 
up whatever-Europe had before furniſhed them with, 
either for parade or convenience. Animated by theit 
example, the men rejected the commodities for which 
they were indebted to the old world. In the north. 
ern ecuntries, they were found paying as much for 
the coarſe ſtuffs, made under their own inſpection, 38 
for fine cloths which were brought over thre ſeas. 
They engaged not to eat lamb, that their flocks might 
'mErcaſe, and in time be fufficient for the clothing 0 
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all the coloniſts. In the ſouthern provinces, where 
wool is ſcarce, and of an inferior quality, they were 
to dreſs themſelves with cotton and flax furniſhed by 
their own climate. Agriculture was every where ne- 
glected, in order that the people might qualify them- 
ſelves for the induſtry of the workſhop. 

The deſired effect was produced by this kind of i in- 
direct and paſſive oppoſition, which deſerves to be 
imitated by all nations who may hereafter. be aggriev- 
ed by the undue exerciſe of authority, The Engliſh 
manufacturers, who had ſcarce any other vent for their 
goods than their own colonies, fell into that, Rate of 
deipondency, which is the natural conſequence: of 
want of employment: And their: complaints, which 
could neither be ſtifled nor concealed | by adminiftrati- 
on, made an impreſſion which proved favourable to 
the colonies. The ſtamp-aCt was repealed, after a. 
violent ſtruggle that laſted two years, aud which, in 
an age of fanaticifſm, would, doubtleſs have occaũon 
ed a civil war. 

The colonies enjoyed the triumph but a very ſhort: - 
time. The parliament had given up the point with _ 
the greateſt reluctance: And it clearly appeared they 
had not laid aſide their pretenſions, when, in 1767, 
they threw the duties which the ſtamp · act would have 
produced, upon all glaſs, lead, tea, colours, paſte 
board, and ſtained paper exported from England to- 
America. Even the patriots themſelves, who ſeemed 
molt inclined to enlarge the authority of the mother 
country over the colonies, could not help condemning: 
2 tax, which, in its conſequences, muſt affect the 
whole nation, by diſpoſing numbers to apply them» 
ſelves to manufactures, who ought to have been ſolely 
devoted to the improvement of lands. Phe colpniſts 
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the firſt innovation. It has in vain been urged, that in 
government had the power to impoſe what duties it * 
thought proper upon exported goods, ſo long as it * 
did not deprive the colonies of the liberty of manu- Tl, 


ſacturing the articles ſubject to this new tax. This * 
ſubterfuge has been conſidered as a derifion with re · of 


gard to a people, who, being devoted entirely to a- in 
griculture, and confined to trade only with the mo- Va 
ther country, could not procure, either by their own ſn 
labour, or by their connections abroad, the neceſſary ſo 
articles that were ſold them at ſo high a price. They 

thought, when a tax was to be impoſed, it was no- be 
thing more than a nominal diſtinction, whether it ti 


were levied in Europe or America; and that their hi 
liberty was equally infringed by a duty laid upon com- co 
modities they really wanted, as by a tax upon ſtampt — 
Paper, which they had been made to conſider as a ne- it. 
ceſſary article. Theſe intelligent people ſaw, that go- 


vernment was inclined to deceive them, and thought tr. 
it an indignity to ſuffer themſelves to be the dupes ei- de 
ther of force or of fraud. It appeared to them the du 
ſureſt mark of weakneſs and degeneracy in the ſub- or 
jets of any nation, to wink at all the artful and vio- Wz 
lent meaſures adopted by government to corrupt and 
enſlave them. ſu 
The diſlike they have ſhewn to theſe new impoſts, lot 
was not founded on the idea of their being exorbitant, tos 
as they did not amount to more than one livre, 8 ſols ba 


(about 1 3. 3 d.) for each perſon: Which could give gf 
no alarm to a very populous community, whoſe pub- 
lic expence never exceeded the annual ſum of na 
enden livres (157, 500 ſer 
It was not from any apprehenſion that the eaſe of W © 
their circumſtances would be affected; ſince the ſe- © 
cutity they derived from the provinces ceded by France 
| | 5 . 11 
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zn the laſt war, the increaſe. of their trade with the ſa- 
vages, the enlargement of their whale and cod fiſhe- 
ries, together with thoſe of the ſhark and the ſeal, the 
right of cutting wood in the bay of Campeachy, the 
acquiſition of ſeveral ſugar iſlands, the opportunities 
of carrying on a contraband trade with the neighbour» 
ing Spaniſh ſettlements ; all theſe circumſtances of ad- 
vantage were abundantly ſufficient to compenſate the 
ſmall proportion of revenue which government ſeemed 
ſo anxious to raiſe, 

They were not concerned leſt the colonies ſhould 
be drained of the ſmall quantity of ſpecie which con» 
tinued in circulation. The pay of eight thouſand four 
hundred regular troops, maintained by the mother- 
country in North America, muſt bring much more 
coin into the country than the tax could. carry out of 
It, 
It was not an indifference towards the mother-coun» 
try. The colonies, far from being ungrateful, have 
demonſtrated ſo zealous an attachment to her intereſts 
during the laſt war, that parliament had the equity to 
order conſiderable ſums to be remitted to them, by 
way of reſtitution or indemnification. | 
Nor, laſtly, was it ignorance of the obligations that 
ſubjects owe to government. Had not even the co- 
lonies acknowledged themſelves baund to contribute 
towards the payment of the national debt, though they 
had, perhaps, been the occaſion of conttacting the 
greateſt part of it, they knew very well, that they 
were liable to. contribute towards the expences of the 
navy, the maintenance of the African and American 
ſettlements, and to all the common expenditures rela- 
tive to their own. preſervation and proſperity, as well 
as to that of the capital. 

If the Americans are unwilling to aid Europe, it is, 
C4 becauſe: | 
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becauſe what need only have been aſked, was exacted 
from them, and becauſe what was required of them as 
a matter of obedience, ought to have been raiſed by 
voluntary contribution. Their refuſal was not the ef- 
fect of caprice, but of jealouſy of their rights, which 
_ have been confirmed in ſome judicious writings, and 
more particularly in ſome eloquent letters, from which 
we {hall borrow the principal facts we are going to 
flate on a ſubject which muſt be intereſting to every 
nation on the globe. 

The Engliſh have been near 200 years eſtabliſhed 
in North America, during which time their country 
has been harraſſed by expenſive and bloody wars; 
thrown into confuſion by enterprizing and turbulent 
parliaments; and governed by a bold and corrupt mi- 
niſtry, ever ready to raiſe the power of the crown up- 
on the ruin of all the privileges and rights of the peo- 
ple. But, notwithſtanding the influence of ambition, 
avarice, faction, and tyranny, the liberty of the co- 
lonies to raiſe their own taxes for the ſupport of the 
public revenue hath, on all hands, been acknowledged 
and regarded, 

This privilege, ſo natural and conſonant to the fun- 
damental principles of all rational ſociety, was confirm- 
ed by a folemn compact. The colonies might appeal 
to their original charters, which authorize them to 
tax themſelves freely and voluntarily. Theſe aQs 
were, in truth, nothing more than agreements made 
with the crown ; but, even ſuppoſing that the prince 
had exceeded his authority, by making conceſſions 
which certainly did not turn to his advantage, long 
poſſeſſion, tacitly owned and acknowledged by the ſi- 

lence of parliament, muſt conſtitute a legal preſcrip- 
tion. 

The American provinces have ſtill more authentic 

claims 
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claims to urge in their favour. They aſſert, that a 
ſubject of England, in whatever hemiſphere he re- 
Gdes, is not obliged to contribute to the expences of 
the ſtate without his own conſent, given either by him- 
ſelf, or his repreſentatives. It is in the defence of 
this facred right that the nation has ſo often ſpilt 
her blood, dethroned her kings, and either excited 
or oppoſed numberleſs com motion. Will ſhe chuſe 
to diſpute with two millions of her children, an ad- 
vantage which has coſt her ſo dear, and is, perbaps, . 
the ſole foundation of her own independence? | 
It is urged againſt the colonies, that the Roman ca- 
tholics reſiding in England are excluded from the right 
of voting, and that their eſtates are ſubjected to a 
double tax. The coloniſts aſłk in reply, why: the pa- 
piſts refuſe to take the oath of allegiance required by 
the ſtate? This conduct makes them ſuſpected by go- 
vernment; and the jealouſy it excites, authoriſes that 
government to treat them with rigour- Why not ab- 
jure a religion ſo contrary to the free conſtitution of 
their country, ſo favourable to the inhuman claims of 
deſpotiſm, and to the attempts of the crown againſt” 
the rights of the people? Why that blind. prepoſſeſſion 
in favour of a church which is an enemy to all others? 
They deſerve the penalties which the ſtate that tole- 
rates them impoſes upon ſubjects of intolerant princi- 
ples. But the inhabitants of the new world would be 
Puniſhed, without having offended, if they were nat 
able to become aa without ceaſing to be Ameri-- 
cans. | 
It has alſo „n. told to theſe faithful colonies, that 


there are multitudes of ſubjects in England who are | 


not repreſented ; becauſe they have not the property 
required to intitle them to vote at an election for 
members of parliament. What ground have they to 

C 5. | expect 
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expect any greater privileges than thoſe enjoyed by the 
ſubjects of the mother- country? The colonies, in an- 

ſwer to this, deny that they wiſh for ſuperior indul- 

gences; they only want to ſhare them in common 
with their brethren. In Great Britain, a perſon who 
enjoys a freehold of forty ſhillings a-year, is conſulted 
in the framing of a tax+bill; and, ſhall not the man 

. who: poſſeſſes 'an immenſe” tract of land in America 

have the fame privilege? No. That which is an ex- 

ception to a law, a deviation from the general rule of 
the mother-country, ought not to become a fundamen- 
tal point of conſtitution for the colonies. ' Let the 

Engliſh who wiſh to deprive the provinces in Ameri- 
ca of the right of taxing themſelves, ſuppoſe, for a 
moment, that the houſe of commons, inſtead of being 

choſen by them, is an hereditary and eſtabliſhed tri- 
bunal, or even arbitrarily appointed by the crown; if 

this body could levy taxes upon the whole nation, 
without conſulting the public opinion, and the general 


'z inclinations of the people, would not the Engliſh look 


upon themſelves to be as much ſlaves as any other na- 
tion? However, even in this caſe, five hundred men, 
Aurrounded by ſeven millions of their fellow · ſubjects, 
might be kept within the bounds of moderation, if 
not by a principle of equity, at leaſt; by a well · 
grounded apprehenſion of the public. reſentment, 
which purſues the oppreſſors of their country even be- 
yond the grave. But the cafe of Americans taxed by 
the great council of the mother-country would be ir- 
remediable. At too great a diſtance to be heard, 
they would be oppreſſed with taxes, without regard to 
their complaints. Even the tyranny exerciſcd towards 
them, would be varniſhed over with the glorious ap- 
pellation of patriotiſm. Under pretence of relieving 
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the mother country, the colonies would be over-bure. 
dened with impunity. 

While they have this alarming proſpect i in view, 
they will never ſubmit to give up the right of taxing, 
themſelves. 80 long as they debate freely on the 
ſubject of public revenue, their intereſts will be at- 
tended to; or, if their rights ſhould ſometimes be 
violated, they will ſoon obtain a redreſs of their grie- 
vances. But their remonſtrances will no longer have 
any weight with government, when they are not ſup» 
ported by the right of granting or refuling money to- 
wards the exigencies of the ſtate. The ſame power 
which will have uſurped the right of levying taxes, 
will eaſily uſurp the diſtribution of them. As it die- 
tates what proportion they ſhall raiſe, it will likewiſe 
dilate how that ſhall be laid out; and the ſums ap- 
parently deſigned for their ſervice, will be employed 
to enſlave them. Such has been the progreſſion of 
empires in all ages. No ſociety ever preſerved its li- 
berty, after it had loſt the privilege of voting in the 
confirmation, or eſtabliſhment of laws relative to the 
revenue. A nation mult. for ever be enſlaved, in 
which no aſſembly or body of men remains, who have 
the power to defend its rights againſt the encroach- 


ments of the ſtate by which it is governed. 


The provinces in Engliſh America have every reaſon 
imaginable to dread the loſs of their independence. 
Even their confidence may betray them, and make 
them fall a prey to the deſigns of the mother-country. 
They are inhabited by an infinite number of honeſt __ 


and upright- people, who have no ſuſpicion that thoſe Z 
who hold the reins of empire can be hurried away by 


unjuſt and tyrannical paſſions. They take it for grant- 


ed, that their country cheriſhes thoſe ſentiments of 


maternal tenderneſs which are ſo conſonant to her 
C 6 trus 
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teue intereſts, and to the love and veneration which 
they.entertain for her. To the unſuſpecting credulity 
of theſe honeſt ſubjects, who cheriſh ſo agreeable a 


deluſion, may be added, the acquieſcence of thoſe who 


think it not worth while to trouble their repoſe on ac- 
count of inconſiderable taxes. Theſe indolent people 


do not perceive that the plan was, at firſt, to lull their 


vigilance aſleep by impoſing a moderate duty; that 
England only wanted to eſtabliſh an example of ſub · 
miſſion, upon which it might ground future preten- 
ſions; that, if the parliament has been able to raiſe 
one guinea, it can raiſe ten thouſand; and that there 


will be no more reaſon to limit this right, than there 


would be juſtice in acknowledging it at preſent. But 
the greateſt injury to liberty ariſes from a ſer of ambi - 


tions men, who, purſuing an intereſt diſtint from 


that of the public and of poſterity, are wholly bent on 


. increaſing their credit, their rank, and their eſtates. 


The Britiſh miniſtry, from whom they have procured 


- employments, or expect to receive them, finds them 


always ready to favour their odious projects, by the 
contagion of their luxury and their vices, by their art · 
ful infinuations, and the flexibility of their conduct. 

Let all true patriots then firmly oppoſe the ſnares 
of prejudice, indolence, and ſeduction; nor let them 
deſpair of being victorious in a conteſt in which their 
virtue has engaged them. Attempts will, perhaps, 


be made to ſhake their fidelity, by the plauſible propo- 


ſal of allowing their repreſentatives a ſeat in parliament, 


in order to regulate, in conjunction with thoſe of the 


mother - country, the taxes to be raiſed by the nation 
Such, indeed, is the extent, populou ſneſs, 


wealth, and importance of the colonies, that the le- 
giflature cannot govern them with wiſdom and ſafety, 
without availing itſelf of the advice and information 
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of their repreſentatives. But care ſhould be taken not 
to authorize theſe deputies to decide in matters Cons 
cerning the fortune and the contributions of their 
conflituents. The expoſtulations of a few men would 
be eafily overborn by the numerous repreſentatives of 
the mother- country; and the provinces, whoſe in» 
ſtruments they would be, would, in this confuſed 
jumble of intereſts and opinions, be laden with too 
heavy and too unequal a part of the common burden. 
Let then the right of appointing, proportioning, and 
raiſing the taxes, continue to be excluſively veſted in 
the provincial afſemblies ; who ought to be the more 
jealous of it at the preſent juncture, as the power of 
depriving them of it ſeems to have gained 2 by 


dhe conqueſts made in the laſt war. 


From its late acquiſitions, the mother-country has 
derived the advantage of extending her fiſheries, and 
ſtrengthening her alliance with the ſavages. * But, as 
if this ſucceſs paſſed for nothing in her eſti mation, the 
perſiſts in declaring, that this increaſe of territory has 
anſwered no end, and produced no effect, but to ſe- 
cure the tranquillity of the colonies. The colonies, 
on the contrary, maintain, that their lands, on which 
their whole welfare depended; have decreaſed conſi- 
derably in their value by this immenſe extent of terri- 
tory 3 that their population being diminiſhed, or, at 
leaſt, not increaſed, the country is the more expoſed 
to invaſions; and that the moſt northern provinces 
are rivalled by Canada, and the moſt ſouthern by Flo» 
rida, * The coloniſts, who judge of future events by 
the hiſtory of the paſt, even go ſo far as to ſay, that 
the military government eſtabliſhed in the conquered - 
provinces, the numerous troops maintained, and the 


korts etected there, may one day contribute to enflave 
ISA 2 countries, 
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countries. which bave hitherto. flouriſhed only * 
the principles of liberty. 6 » 
Great Britain poſſeſſes all the authority over her 
colonies that ſhe ought to wiſh for. She has a right 
to diſannul any laws they ſhall make. The executive 
power is entirely lodged in the hands of her delegates, 
and, in all determinations of a civil nature, an appeal 
lies to her tribunal, She regulates, at diſcretion, all 
commercial connections, which are allowed to be 
formed and purſued by the coloniſts. To ſtrain an 
authority ſo wiſely tempered, - would be to plunge a 
riſing continent afreſh into that ſtate of confuſion from 
which it had with difficulty emerged in the courſe of 
two centuries of inceſſant labour; and to reduce the 
men, who had laboured to clear the ground, to the 
neceſſity of taking up arms in the defence of thoſe ſa- 
cred rights to which. they are equally intitled by na- 
ture, and the laws of ſociety. Shall the Engliſh, 
who are ſo paſſionately fond of liberty, that they have 
ſometimes protected it in regions widely remote in 
climate and intereſt, forget thoſe ſentiments, which 
their glory, their virtue, their natural feelings, and 
their ſecurity conſpire to render a perpetual obligation? 
Shall they ſo far betray the rights they hold ſo dear, 
as to wiſh to enflave their brethren and their children? 
If, however, it ſhould happen, that the ſpirit of fac- 
tion ſhould deviſe ſo fatal a deſign, and ſhould, in an 
hour of madneſs and intoxication, get it patronized by 
the mother-country ; what ſteps ought the colonies to 
take to ſave themſelves from a ſtate of the moſt odious 
dependence? | 

Before rely turn their eyes on this political com- 
buſtion, they will recal to memory all the advantages 
they owe to their country, England has always been 
- 1 barrier againſt the powerful nations of Europe, 
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and ſerved as a guide and moderator to watch over | 
their preſervation,* and to heal thofe civil diſſenſions, 


which jealouſy and rivalſhip too frequently excite be- 
tween neighbouring plantations in their riſing ſtate. 
It is to the influence of its excellent conſtitution that 
they owe the peace and proſperity they enjoy. While 
the colonies live under ſo ſalutary and mild an admi- 


niſtration, they will continue to make a rapid progreſs 


in the vaſt field of improvement that opens itſelf to 
their view, and which their induſtry will extend to 
the remoteſt deſarts. 

They ' muſt however accompany the love of their 


country with. a certain jealouſy of their liberties; and 


let their rights be conſtantly examined*into, cleared 
up, and diſcuſſed. Let them never fail to conſider 


thoſe as the beſt citizens, who ate perpetually calling 


their attention to theſe points. This ſpirit of jealoufy 
is proper in all free ſtates; but it is particularly ne- 
ceflary in complicated governments, where liberty is 
blended with a certain degree of dependence, ſuch as 
is required in a connection between countries ſepara- 
This vigilance will be the 
ſureſt guardian of the union which ought ſtrongly to 
cement the mother- country and her colonies, - _ 

If the miniftry, which is always compoſed of ambi- 


tious men, even in a free ſtate, ſhould attempt to in- 
creaſe the power of the crown, or the opulence" of the 


mother-country, at the expence of the colonies, the 


colonies ought to reſiſt ſuch an uſurping power with 


unremitted ſpirit. When any meaſure of government 


meets with a warm oppoſition, it ſeldom fails to be 


rectihed z, while grievances, which are ſuffered for 
want of courage to redreſs them, are conſtantly ſuc- 
ceeded by freſh inſtances of oppreſſion. Nations, in 


general, are more apt to feel than to reflect, and have 


no 
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no other ideas of the legality of a power than the very: 
exerciſe of that power. Accuſtomed to obey without Jeg 
examination, they, in general, become familiarized 
to the hardſhips of government; and, being ignorant ing 
of the origin and deſign of ſociety, do not conceive ma 


the idea of ſetting bounds to authority. In thoſe ſtates, BW peo 
eſpecially where the principles of legiſlation are con- Jon 


founded with thoſe of religion, as one extravagant o- of 

pinion opens a door for the reception of a thouſand, ¶ cha 
among thoſe who have been once deceived ; ſo the ſwe 
firſt encroachments of government pave the way for all tert 


the reſt. He who believes the moſt, believes the that 
⸗ſeaſt ; and he who can perform the moſt, performs the mar 
leaſt: And to this double miſtake, in regard either to 
belief or power, it is owing that all the abſurdities 
and ill practices in religion and politics have been in- 
troduced into the world, in order to oppreſs the hu- 
man ſpecies. The ſpirit of toleration and of liberty, 
which has hitherto prevailed in the Engliſh colonies, 
has happily preſerved them from falling into this ex- 
treme of folly and mifery. They have too high a ſenſe- 
of the dignity of human nature not to refiſt oppreſ- 
fion, though at the hazard of their lives. 
- Tr is unneceflary to inform ſo intelligent a people, 
that deſperate reſolutions and violent meaſures cannot 
be juſtifiable, till they have in vain tried every poſſible 
method of reconciliation. But, at the ſame time, 
they know, that, if they are reduced to the neceſſity 
of chuſing flavery or war, and taking arms in defence 
of their liberty, they ought not to tarniſh ſo glorious a 
«cauſe with all the horrors and cruelties attendant on 
ſedition; and, though reſolved not to ſheath the 
ſword till they have recovered their rights, that they 
ſhould make no other uſe of their victory, than to 
L * procure 
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procure the re-eſtabliſhment of their original Nate of 
jegal independence. | 

We mult be cautious, however, of not an 
ing the reſiſtance which the Engliſh colonies ought to 
make to their mother country, with the fury of a 
people excited to revolt againſt their ſovereign by a 
long ſeries of exceſſive oppreſhon, When the flaves 
of an arbitrary - monarch have once broken their 
chain, and ſubmitred their fate to the deciſion of the 
ſword, they are obliged to maſſacre the tyrant; to ex» 
terminate his whgle race, 'and to change the form of 
that government under which they have ſuffered for 
many ages. If they venture not thus far, they will 
ſooner or later be puniſhed for having been courageous 
only by halves. The blow will be retorted upon 
them with greater force than ever; and the affected 
clemency of their tyrants will only prove a new ſnare, 
in which they will be caught and entangled, without 
hope of deliverance. It is the misfortune of faCQtions 
in an abſolute government, that neither prince nor 
people ſet any bounds to their reſentment, becauſe 
they know none in the exerciſe of their power. But 
a conſtitution qualified like that of. the Engliſh colo- 
nies, carries, in its principles and in the limitation 
of its power, a remedy and preſervative againſt the 
evils of anarchy. When the mother country has re- 
moved their complaints, by reinſtating them in their 
former fituation, they ought to proceed no further; 
becauſe ſuch a ſituation is the happieſt that a wiſe 
people have a right to aſpire to. 

If they embrace a plan of abſolute independence, 
they muſt break through the ties of religion, oaths, 
laws, language, relation, intereſt, trade, and habit, 
which unite them together under the mild authority 
of the mother country. Is it to be imagined,” that 
| ſuch 
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ſuch an avulſion would not affect the heart, the vitals, tie: 
and even the life of the colonies ? If they ſhould ſtop the 


thort of the violence of civil wars, would they eafily boy 
be brought to agree upon a new form of- government? te 
If each ſettlement compoſed a diſtinct ſtate, what di- "IS 
viſions would enſue! We may judge of the animoſities the 
that would ariſe from their ſeparation, by the fate of thi: 
all communities which nature has made to border on wh 
each other. But, could it be ſuppoſed that ſo many fra 
ſettlements, where a diverſity of laws, different de- con 
grees of opulence, and variety of poſſeſſions, would m0 


ſow the latent ſeeds of an oppoſition of interelts, were 
deſirous of forming a confederacy; how would they the 
adjuſt the rank which each would aſpire to hold, and wh 
the influence it ought to have in proportion to the con 
. riſque it incurred, and the forces it ſupplied ? Would 
not the ſame ſpirit of jealouſy, and a thouſand other 
paſſions, which in a ſhort time divided the wiſe ſtates 
of Greece, raiſe diſcord between a multitude of colo- 
nies aſſociated rather by the tranſtent and brittle ties of 
paſſion and reſentment, than by the ſober principles of 
a natural and laſting combination? All theſe conſi- 
derations ſeem to demonſtrate, that an eternal ſepara- 
tion from the mother country, would prove a very 
great misfortune: to the Enzlith colonies. 
We may even venture to affirm, that, were it in 
the power of the European nations who have poſſeſ- 
ſions in the new world to effect this great revolution, 
it is not their intereſt to wiſh it. This will, perhaps, 
be thought a paradox by thoſe powers, who fee their 
colonies perpetually threatened with an invaſion from 
' their neighbours. - Bbey, doubtleſs, imagine, that if 
the power of the Engliſh in America were lefſened 
they ſhould peaceably enjay their acquiſitions, which 


frequently excite their envy, and invite them to hoſtili- 
ties. 
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ties. It cannot be denied, that their influence in 
theſe diſtant regions ariſes from the extent or popu- 
louſneſs of their northern provinces, which enable 
them always to attack, with advantage, the iſlands 
and continental poſſeſſions of other nations, to conquer 
their territories, or ruin their trade. But, after all, 
this crown has intereſts in other parts of the globe 
which may counter- act their progreſs in America, re- 
ſtrain or retard their enterprizes, and fruſtrate “their 
conqueſts by the reſtitutions they will be obliged to 
make. 5 

When old and new Britain are divided, the nor- 
thern colonies will have more power when ſingle, than 
when united with the mother country, This great 
continent, freed from all connections with Europe, 
will have the full command of all its motions. It will 
then become an important, as well as an eaſy under- 
taking to them, to invade thoſe territories whole riches 
will make amends for the ſcantineſs of their produc« 
tions. By the independent nature of its fituation, it 
will be enabled to get every thing in readineſs for an 
invaſion, - before any account arrives in Europe. This 
nation will carry on their military operations with the 
ſpirit peculiar to new ſocieties They may make 
choice of their enemies, and conquer where and when 
they pleaſe. Their attacks will always be made upon 
ſuch coaſts as are liable to be taken by ſurpriſe, and 
upon thoſe ſeas that are leaſt guarded by foreign powers, 
who will find the countries they wiſhed to defend con- 
quered before any ſuccours can arrive. | It will be im- 
poſſible to recover them by treaty, without making 
great conceſſions, or, when recovered for a time, to 
prevent their falling again under the ſame yoke. The 
colonies belonging to our abſolute monarchies will, 
perhaps, be inclined to meet a maſter with open arms, 

| | wha 
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who cannot propoſe harder terms than their own go- 
vernment impoſes z or, after the example of the Eng- 
liſh colonies, will break the chain that rivets them ſo 
ignominiouſly to Europe. 
Let no motive, by any means, prevail upon the na- 
tions who ate rivals to England, either by inſinuations, 
or by clandeſtine helps, to haſten a revolution, which 
would only deliver' them from a neighbouring enemy, 
by giving them a much more formidable one at a di- 
ſtance. Why accelerate an event which muſt one day 
naturally take place from the unavoidable concurrence 
of ſo many others? For it would be contrary to the 
nature of things, if the province, ſubject to a preſiging 
nation, ſhould continue under its dominion, when e- 
qual to it in riches, and the number of inhabitants. 
Or, indeed, who can tell whether this diſunion may 
not happen ſooner ? Is it not likely that the diſtruſt 
and hatred which has of late taken place of that regard 
and attachment which the provinces formerly felt for 
_ the parent country, may bring on a ſeparation ? Thus, 
every thing conſpires to produce this great diſruption, 
the acra of which it is impoſſible to know. Every 
thing tends to this point; the progreſs of good in the 
new hemiſphere,” and the progreſs of evil in the old. 
; The ſudden and rapid decline of our manners and 
our powers, together with the crimes of princes and 
the ſufferings of the people, will, I am afraid, make 
this fatal cataſtrophe, which is to divide one part of 
the globe from the other, univerſal, The foundations 
of our tottering empires are ſapped ; materials are 
hourly collecting and preparing for their deſtruction, 
eompoſed of the ruins of our laws, the ferment of con- 
tending opinions, and the ſubverſion of our rights, 
which were the foundation of our courage; the luxury 
ol our courts, and the miſeries of the country ; the 
laſting, 
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laſting animoſity between indolent men who engroſs 
all the wealth, and vigorous, and even virtuous men, 
who have nothing to loſe but their lives, In propor- 
tion as our people are weakened, and reſign themſelves 
to each other's dominion, population and agriculture 
will flouriſh in America; the arts, tranſplanted by our 
means, will make a rapid progreſs; and that country 
riſing out of nothing, will be fired with the ambition 
of appearing with glory in its turn on the face of the 
globe, and in the hiſtory of the world. O poſterity ! 
it is my warmeſt wiſh, that ye may be more happy 
than your wretched and deſpicable anceſtors. ' 


laſting. 
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The firft ſettlement of the Engliſh in Neu- E neland. 


E E derive our poſſeſſions in America from 
i W the diſcovery of Sebaſtian Cabor, in 1497. 
K Be At that time the country was in general 
g called Newfoundland, though now appro» 
priated only to an iſland on its coaſt. Sir Walter 
Raleigh planted. a colony on the, ſouthern part, which 
he called Virginia. In King Charles the Firſt's time, 
dithop Laud, a man of no abilities, who was ſcarcely - 
capable of governing a college, yet was raiſed to the 
uſt eccleſiallical dignity, and had a great ſway in all 

| the 
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the temporal affairs of the kingdom, deprived great 
numbers of the miniſters of their benefices for non- 
eon formity, and made new regulations in religion, in- | 
troducing ceremonies of a moſt uſeleſs and ridiculous ] 
nature, by which ſeveral great men were diſguſted at ] 
the proceedings of the court, and joined thoſe who { 
were Puritans by principle. The ſeverities with which r 
they were treated determined them to ſeek for an a- tl 

ſylum in New-England, where they might carry on a 
| profitable trade of furs and ſkins, as well as the fiſbery. W Ir 
They ſolicited grants in New England, and were at ne 
great expence in ſettling them. It was ſaid, that ſe- th 
veral of the great men that appeared with eclat on the MW to 
great ſtage, even Oliver Cromwell himſelf, were ac- 
tually upon the point of embarking for NEw England, 
when Archbiſhop Laud obtained an order from court 
to put a ſtop to their tranſportation. However, he was 
not able to prevent great numbers of the miniſters, 
who had been deprived of their livings, and the 
laity who adhered to their opinions, from tranſporting 

themſelves there. 

They purchaſed from the company of the Plymouth 
country, which by their charter had not only all the 
. Toaſt of North America, from Nova Scotia to the 
ſouthern parts of South Carolina, (the whole country 
being diſtinguiſhed by the names of South and North 
Virginia) as a ſcene of their excluſive trade, but they 
had the property of the ſoil beſides. This colony eſta- 
bliſhed itſelf in a place which they called New Ply- 
mouth. Their beginnings were but few in number. 
When they landed, they were ſupported entirely by 
their own private funds, without any other afliſtance. 
The firſt winter was terribly cold, the country all 
covered with wood, and affording very little refreſh 
ment for perſons who were but ſickly from their voy” 
age. 
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Treat age. Near half of them periſhed by the ſcurvy, by - | 
non- want, and the ſeverity of the climate ; yet thoſe who  * 
„ in- ſurvived were not diſpirited by their loſſes; but ſup- 
alous ported by the vigour which was then the charaQer of 

ed at Engliſhmen, and by the ſatisfaction of finding them- 

, who ſelves out of the reach of the ſpiritual arm. They 
vhich reduced this ſavage country by degrees to afford 

in a- them a comfortable ſubſiſtance. 
* This ſettlement was firſt made in the year 1621. 
(hery. | In 1629, the colony began to flouriſh in ſuch a man- 

cre at ner, that they became a conſiderable people; and by 

at fe- the cloſe of the following year, they had built four 
on the W towns, Salem, Dorcheſter, Charleſtown, and Boſton, 

76 '2C- which has fince become the capital of . New England. 
gland, The patentees ſettled on the river Connecticut, and 

\ court eſtabliſhed a ſeparate and independent government + 


he was there. They had ſettlements very thick all along the 


iniſters, coaſt. Theſe, and ſome in the province of Main and 
ind the New Hampſhire, had nothing that deſerved the name 
ſporting of a regular form of government. The court took ve- 
ry little care of them. By their charter they were 
lymouth impowered to eſtabliſh ſuch an order, and ſuch laws 
y all the as they pleaſed, providing they were not contrary to 
z to the the laws of England. They imitated the Jewiſh poli- 
country cy in all reſpects, and adopted the books of Moſes as 
nd North the laws of the land; the firſt laws they made being 


but they grounded upon them. In their eccleſiaſtical affairs, 
lony eſta they maintained that every pariſh was ſovereign with- 
New Phy- in itſelf: They had ſynods, but thoſe only ſerved to | 
number. Prepare and digeſt matters, which were to receive their 
\tirely by ſanction from the approbation of their ſeveral churches. 
alliſtance. ¶ Tie ſynods could exerciſe no juriſdiction either as to 
zuntry all doctrine or diſcipline. The magiſtrates aſſiſted in 
le refreſb* ¶ boſe ſynods, to hear, deliberate, and determine. 112 
their vo) 1 D One 
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it had not this effect. A ſmall number maintained, 
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One would imagine that ſuch a form as this would 
have been productive of great religious freedoms ; but 


that no magiſtrate had any power to one compulſatory 
meaſure in affairs of religion. This they contradict- 
ed, and uſed thoſe people in ſuch a manner, that they 
were at laſt obliged to move ſouthward near Cape 
Code, where they built a town, to which they gave 
the name of Providence. Here they formed a govern- 

ment upon their own principles. This is now called 
Rhode Iſland, from an iſland of that name which 
forms a part of it. As it was perſecution that firſt 
drove thoſe people from England, ſo different perſecu- 
tions gave riſe to new colonies, and were greatly ſer- 
yiceable in ſpreading the people over the whole coun- 
try. They made ſeveral laws with regard to religion, 
which they executed with great rigour, even to fines, 
baniſhmentSand death, till an order from the king 
and council in England, about the year 1661, inter- 
poſed to reſtrain them. 

Some time after this, they fell into a woful delu- 
fon with regard to witchcraft. * Several ſuffered death 
on this account, and it ſpread with ſuch fierceneſs, 
that at laſt they wanted objects to vent their fury on, 
lodging informations againſt the moſt reſpeQable pers 
ſons, even the judges themſelves; ſo that the accu- 
ſers were at laſt diſcouraged by authority. The an- 
guiſh, the horror and conſternation of the people were 
beyond imagination, when their relatives, their friends 
and neighbours were accuſed, and impriſoned : Many 
of them were put on ſolemn trial for life, and divers 
condemned and executed. No one could look upon 
bimſelf as ſafe: Many fled their country for fear, and 
before the impoſture was diſcovered, ſuch a ſhocking 


tragedy was aCted, as is enough to make the ears of 
every 
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every one that heareth to tingle. 


rould Nineteen perſons 
but - were condemned and executed for witchcraft, One 
ined, was pteſſed to death for refuſing to plead. - Eight 
atory more lay under the ſentence of death. Fifty conſeſ- 
adict- ſed and were pardoned: One hundred and fifty were 

t they impriſoned, and two hundred, being accuſed, 88 for 
Cape their lives. | 
gave A general faſt was appointed to pray to God to PR 

Yvern= give all their errors in a late tragedy raiſed by Satan 
called and his emiſſaries. However, the people now have 
which much abated of their perſecating ſpirit. 

at firſt 

* 882882888288 e CENTERED | 
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ligion, 2 

> fines, The climate and ſituation of New-England, A de- 

e king ſeription of the Indian corn and cattle of | News 
inter- England. ; * 

| delu- EW-ENGLAND is in length 300 miles, and 

d death the broadeſt part about 200. It lies between 

rceneſs, the 41ſt and 45th degrees of north latitude: and 

ury on, notwithſtanding it is ſituated near ten degrees nearer _ 

ble pers the ſun than we are in England, yet their winter be- 

ie accu · gins earlier, laſts longer, and is much more ſerere 

The an- than with us. The ſummer is much hotter than in 

dle were molt places which lie under the ſame parallels in Eu- 

friends rope. But the clearing away of the woods, by which _ 
: Many the air has a more free circulation than formerly, 

id divers makes it much more healthy. The ſky both in ſum- 

zok upon mer and winter is very ſerene, ſo that ſometimes, for 

fear, and ſeveral months, there is not ſo much as the appear- 
ſhocking ance of a cloud. Their rains ate generally ſoon over, 

ze cars of BF though while they laſt they are very heavy. t 
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The foil is beſt in the ſouthern parts, and in the 
low grounds are excellent meadows for paſturage 3 e- 


very acre producing from one to two tons of hay, 
- They allow two acres for the maintenance of a cow, 


„European grain does not thrive here, but the Indian 


"corn, which is the food of the loweſt claſs of people, 
flouriſhes prodigiouſly, and affords a very great in- 
creaſe. It is called Maize: The ear is about a ſpan 


in length, © conſiſting of eight rows of the corn, or 


more, according to the goodneſs of the ground, with 
about thirty grains in each row. It has a moſt beau- 
tiful appearance. On the top of the ſtalk hangs a 
flower of various colours, white, blue, black, ſpecs 
kled, ſtriped ; and the grain conſiſts of all the diffe- 
rent colours of the flower; but the generality is yel- 
low-or white. 


Tube ſtalk is ü or eight feet high, and of a conſ- 


_ . derable thickneſs, though they are not ſo high as they 

are in Virginia, and the other. ſouthern places. It 
has ſeveral joints, out of which ſpring leaves, which 
ſerve: for food for the cattle; and there is a ſort of 


Juice, which produces a ſpirit as ſweet as ſugar. It 


flouriſhes molt in light andy ground with an intermix · 
ture of loam. A peck of ſeed is ſuſſicient for an a- 


cre, which produces 25 buſhels. They not only. 


make bread of this corn, but frequently malt it, and 
the beer made of it is not to be deſpiſed, But they 
generally make their beer of molaſſes well hop'd, and 
the ſpruce fir boiled in it. Beſides the different kinds 
of grain, they raiſe a great quantity of flax and hemp. 
An acre of their cow- pen land beten ton of this 
commodity. 
Their horned cattle are very numerous and large; 
their oxen frequently eighteen hundred weight. Their 


*bogs are yery nous; and excellent, ſome of them 
ZR -;- Oh . | he 
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ſo large as to weigh twenty-five ſcore. Their horſes 


are ſmall, but extremely. hardy, their (wi 

hen oi rang y. hardy, and their ſwiftneſs is 
Their wool is long, but not n 

fine as that in England. They 875; e ſucceſsful 5 
the manufactory of it, making cloth of as good a 
contexture as the beſt drabs, though not ſo fine 3 but 
ſuperior, if any thing, to that kind made in England 
for the country . s Wear. 
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Account of the Ck in New-E ngland. 
bers, colonies, charters, code of laws, &c. 


who cultivate their own lands, wit - 
pendence on any but Providence 2 1 nr 2 
duſtry; and, by the nature of their government bare 
a free, bold, and republican ſpirit. © There is wil art 
in the globe where the common people are ſo $A 
pendent, and enjoy ſo many of the conveniences of 


life. They are bred to arms from their infancy, and 


their militia is far from bein 
g contemptible, If they 
were regularly trained and brought under a little ini 


ſubordination, there is no kingdom under the canopy - 


of heaven, not ever exiſted int 
ormer times, who ever 
had a better army than what New-Eogland can furs 


niſh, This is much better peopled than any other of 


our colonies on the continent; it is ſuppoſed to con- 


tain upwards of four hundred and ſe 
venty thouſand: | 
fouls, with a very ſmall number of blacks and Indic 5 
ans ; The proportion as follows, 
; D 3 | 'Mailachuſets 
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Their num- 


HE yeomanry here are in general elend 
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Maffachuſets bay, 250,000 
Connecticut, X 150,000 
Rhode Ifland, A 5,000 
New Hampſhire, | 30,000 

47 5,000 


All theſe four governments confederate together for 
their common ſafety. The richeſt of them is that of 
Maſſachuſets bay. This province, as well as the o- 
thers, originally had a power of chuſing all their own 
magiſtrates, and making ſuch laws as they thought 
proper,. without ſending them home to be approved of 
by the crown : - But being accuſed of abuſing this free- 
dom, Charles II. deprived them of it, and they re- 
mained without a charter till the revolution. Soon 
after this period they received a new one, though not 
ſo favourab- as the former. The governor, heute- 
nant goverf 98, the chief places in the law, and the 
revenue, are in the diſpoſal of the crown, and alſo 
the militia; and though the council is choſen by the 
repreſentatives of the people, yet- the governor has a 


negative, by which he preſerves the prerogative entire. 


They are allowed to appeal to the crown for any ſums 
above three hundred pounds. All the laws they paſs 


| |- muſt be remitted to England, where if they do not 


receive a negative from the crown in three years, they 
are to have the force of laws; which they alſo have 
till the time the king's refolution is known. It has 
been long a matter of debate the granting a ſalary to 
the governor and the judges. They think a depend- 
ence on the people for their ſalaries the moſt effectual 
means of reſtraining them from doing any thing that 
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ſets is united the colony of Plymouth, and the terri= 


tory called Main. 


The colony of connecticut, which "38 upon a ri- 


yer of the ſame. name, as it had never offended at the 
revolution, their old privileges, which were the ſame 
as thoſe of the Maſſachuſets were formerly, are pre- 
ſerved to them entire. 

The third and ſmalleſt of the provinces which com- 
poſe New- England, is that of Rhode Iſland, which 
conſiſts of an iſland of the ſame name, and the old 
plantation of Providence. Thoſe united | plantations 


have a charter the ſame with that of Connecticut, 


which they have alſo preſerved entire. In this pro- 


vince they give an unlimited freedom to all religions, 


which was its original conſtitution, and by this meaus 
it is become very populous. }.. 

New Hampſhire, which is the largeſt of thaw all, 
lies more northerly than any of the reſt. It is a royal 


government; the king having the nomination of alt 


ofhcers of juſtice, the militia, and the appointment 
of the council. 

The  inbabitants of New England lived pracrably 
for a long time, without any regular form of policy. 


It was not that their charter had not authoriſed them 
to eſtabliſh any mode of government they, might chuſe, 
but theſe enthuſiaſts were not agreed amongſt them- 


ſelves upon the plan of their republic; and govern- 
ment was not ſufficiently, concerned about them to 


X urge them to ſecure their own tranquillity. At length 


they grew ſenſible of the neceſſity. of a regular legiſ- 
lation; and this great work, which virtue and genius 
united have never attempted but with diffidencęe, was 
boldly undertaken. by blind fanaticiſm. It bore the 


ſtamp of the rude, Fare on which it had been 


formed. Oh 8 
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There was in this new code a ſingular mixture of 
good and evil, of wiſdom. and folly. No man was 
allowed to bave any ſhare in the government, except 
be was a member of the eſtabliſhed church. Witch- 
craft, perjury, blaſphemy, and adultery, were made 
capital offences ; and children were alſo puniſhed with 
death, either for curſing or ſtriking their parents. On 
the other hand, marriages were to be ſolemnized by 
the magiſtrate. The price of corn was fixed at 3 
livres, 7 ſols, 6 deniers (2. 11 d. halfpenny) per 
buſhel. The ſavages who neglected to cultivate their 
lands were to be deprived of them by law. Europeans 
were forbidden, under a heavy penalty, to fell them 
any ſtrong liquors, or warlike ſtores. All thoſe who 
were detected either in lying, or drunkenneſs, or 
dancing, were ordered to be publicly whipped. But, 
+ at the ſame time that amuſements were forbidden e- 
6 qually with. vices and crimes, one might ſwear -by 
paying a penalty of 1 livre, 2 ſols, 6 deniers (11 d. 
3 farthings), and break the Sabbath for 67 livres, 10 
fols (2/. 195. 3 farthings). It was eſteemed an in- 
dulgence to be able to atone by money for a neglect | 
of prayer, or for uttering a raſh oath. Bur it is ftill | 


x 


more extraordinary, that the worſhip of images was 


forbidden to the -puritans on pain of death, which 
was alſo inflifted on Roman Catholic priefts, who 
" ſhould return to the colony after they had been baniſh» 
ed ; and on Quakers who ſhould appear again after 
having been whipped. Such 'was the abborrence for 
theſe ſectaries, who had themſelves an averſion from 
every kind of cruelty, that whoever either brought 
one of them into the country, or harboured” him but 
for one hour, was expoſed to pay a conſiderable fine. 
Thoſe unfortunate members of the colony, who, 
- lefs violent than their brethren ventured to deny the 
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on, were perfecuted with till greater vigour, This 
ther choſen to quit their country than to ſhew any de- 
ference to epiſcopal authority. By that natural ten- 
dency of the human heart from the love of indepen- 
dence to that of tyranny, they changed their opinions 


as they changed the climate; and only ſeemed to ar- 
rogate freedom of thought to themſelves, in order to 


deny it to others. This ſyſtem was ſupported by the 
ſererities of the law, which attempted to put a ftop- 
to every difference in opinion, by impoſing capital 
puniſhment on all who difſented. Whoever was ei- 
ther convicted or even ſuſpected of entertaining ſenti- 
ments of toleration, was expoſed to ſuch cruel op- 
preſſions, that they were forced to fly from their firſt 
aſylum, and ſeek refuge in another. They found one 
on the ſame continent; and, as New England had 
been firſt founded by perſecution, its limits were ex- 
tended by it. This ſeverity, which a man turns a- 
gainſt himſelf, or againſt his fellow creatures, and- 
makes him either the victim or the oppreſſor, ſoon 
exerted itſelf againſt the Quakers, They were whip⸗ 
ped, baniſhed, and impriſoned. 


torture and ignominy, praiſed God, and called fot 


fons and opinions, and gained them a number of pro- 
ſelytes. This circumſtance exaſperated their perſecu- 
tors, and hurried them on to the moſt attrocious acts 
of violence; and they cauſed ſive of them, who had 
returned clandeſtinely from baniſhment, to be hang- 
ed. It ſeemed as if the Engliſh had come to Ame» 
rica to exerciſe upon their awn countrymen the ſame 


me * Spaniards had uſed againſt the Indians. 
(oat Ds The 
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coercive power of the magiſtrate in matters of religi- 


appeared a blaſphemy to thoſe divines which had ra 


The proud ſimpli- 
city of theſe new enthuſiaſts, who, in the midſt of 


bleſſings upon men, inſpired a reverence for their per= 
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= wirt of perſecution was at laſt ſuppreſſed by the 
interpoſition of the mother country, 1 e it 


had been brought. | 
But, though the colony has kao add AR 
cuting ſpirit which hath ſtained all religious feats with 


blood, it has preſerved ſome remains, if not of tole- 


ration, at leaſt, of ſeverity, which reminds us of 
thoſe melancholy days in which it took its __ "Some 
of its laws are ſtill too ſereckle. 

Some idea may be formed of this cigid) foveriey, 
from a ſpeech delivered not many years ago, before 
the magiſtrates, by a young woman who had been 
convicted of producing her fifth baſtard child. 

I preſume,* ſaid ſhe, that this honourable court 
will nor refuſe me permiſhon to peak a few words 
nin my own defence. 

© Iam a young woman, both poor and unfortu- 
nate. It is not without difficulty that I earn a de- 
cent ſubſiſtence 3 and I am unable to fee lawyers to 
plead my cauſe in a proper manner. Liſten, there- 
fore, to the ſimple voice of reaſon. As reaſon a- 
lone ought to dictate la ws, ſhe is certainly intitled 
to examine whether they be founded on juſtice and 
| humanity. That law, by which I am now dragged 
before your tribunal, has condemned me on former 
occaſions; I aſk not that you ſhould depart from it 
on my account. I only intreat your benevolent in- 
terceſſions with the governor, for a remiſſion of that 
fine in which you are about to-condemn me. .' 
© This is the fifth time that I have appeared before 
you for the ſame offence. 'I twice paid heavy fines; 
and twice did my indigence prevent me from expi- 
ating a ſlight fault for the ſame [pecuniary chaſtiſe- 
ment: For this cauſe alone did I ſaffer a diſgrateful 


and 2 painful puniſhment, Theſe: puniſhments, 1 
84 | on knows 
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0 know, are ordained by the laws. But, if Jaws, 

'+ when unreaſonable, ought to be abrogated, or mi- 
© tigated when too ſevere, 1 will venture to pronounce , 

© that by which I am-perſecuted to be, in my parti- 
© cular circumſtances, both cruel and unjuſt. If this 
* ſingle” fault, for which I am again accuſed at your 
© tribunal, and for which heaven and nature pro- 
© nounce my pardon, be accepted, my life has been 
© uniformly irreproachable. If it be my misfortune - 


© to have what I never merited, I openly defy my e- 7 


© nemies to charge me with the ſmalleſt acts of in- 


juſtice. 


conduct; and, I ſay it with truth and with conſi- 


© dence, they both appear to be pure as the light | 


© which ſhines upon me: After ſearching for my 
© crime, I can find it no where but in thoſe laws: 
© which torment me. - 


© At the riſk. of my life have I given five children | 
© to the world. I have nouriſhed them with my milk, 
and with the fruits of my induflry : They have 
© been a burden neither to the public nor to indi- i- 


© duals. With all the reſolution and the tenderneſs 
© of a mother, I have devoted myſelf to thoſe pain- 
© ful anxieties which their age and their weakneſs re- 


. . * * - 1 
© quire : I have trained them to virtue, which is no- 


© thing but reaſon. They already glow, as'I do, with 3 
© love to their country. 


_ © tizens like yourſelves, if you wreſt not from ther- 


* by new and inhuman fines, the funds deſtined * 
© their ſubſiſtence, and if you force them not to d ; 
© country which. has endeavoured to ſtifle them 1 in the 


very birth. 


© Is it a crime to be fruitful and to multiply our 


. © ſpecies, like the earth our common parent? Is it a 


crime to augment the number of coloniſts in a coun- it b 
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try which ſtands in need of nothing but inhabi- 
. tants ? I never debauched any woman's huſband; I 
never inſnared any young man. No perſon has 
reaſon to complain of me, excepting, perhaps, the 
clergyman, who ſeems to be chagrined for loſing 
the dues of his office, and becauſe I have had 
children without conſulting him. But is this 


You know that I am not deſtitute of underſtanding, 


But, would it not be the extreme of folly and ſtu- 
c pidity, to ſubmit to the painful duties of matrimo- 


ny, and to abandon its honours ? I always was, and 
© ſtill am ſolicitous of being married: And, I flatter 
* myſelf, that the fruitfulneſs, the induſtry, and the 


< frugality with which nature has endowed me, will 
render me not unworthy of a ſtate ſo reſpeQable; 


© ſhe has deſtined me to be an honeſt and a virtuous 
I ſtill hope to be ſo: While a virgin, I liſ- 
* tened not to the preſſing intreaties of love, till I 
had received the vows of fidelity, and the moſt ſo- 
lemn promiſes of marriage. But my unexperienced 
confidence in the ſincerity of the firſt man I loved, 
made me loſe my own honour by relying on his. 
To him I bore a child; and then he abandoned me. 
This man is well known to you all; he is one of 
your own number. I hoped this day to have ſeen 
him in court, with a view to moderate the rigour of 
your ſentence. -If he had appeared, I would have 
been filent. But how can I refrain from complain- 
ing of injuſtice, when I behold the man, who ſedu- 
ced and ruined me, loaded with honours and with 
power ; when I behold him ſeated on that very tri- 
* bunal which puniſhed me with ſtripes and with in- 


| © famy? What barbarous legiſlature firſt beſtowed 
; Ae on the n ſex, and a weak - 


K er 


a fault of mine ? I appeal to you, my judges. 
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er with rigour and ferocity ? Unhappy females! 
For a poor, but natural gratification, you ate con- 


demned to encounter a thouſand dangers, and to 


ſuffer a thouſand infirmities : Nature has ſold to you 
pleaſures, which the men inhumanly monopolize to 
themſelves, at a price ſufficient to extinguiſh the 
moſt ungovernable paſſions. 

© Rather than commit treaſon againſt nature, I | 
ſcruple not to expoſe myſelf to unjuſt diſhonour, and 
to diſgraceful chaſtiſement: No ſufferings or hard- 
ſhips ſhall ever deter me from obeying the laws of 
propagation, or oblige me to prevent the birth of 
my children, or to ſuffocate them after they ſee the 
light. After loſing my virginity, I confeſs, that I 
diſdained to aſſume the hypocritical appearances of 
chaſtity, by indulging in a ſecret and a barren pro- 
ſtitution : And I rather wiſh for the continuance of 
my preſent pains and anxieties, than to conceal the 
offspring of that fruitfulneſs originally conferred by 
heaven upon man and woman. | | 
* I ſhall, doubtleſs, be told, that, independent of 
the laws of ſociety, I have violated thoſe of religi- 


on. If I have finned againſt religion, let religion | 
Alas! Is it not enough, that ſhe bas 


puniſh me. 
baniſhed me from the happineſs of communion with 
my brethren ? But, you urge, I have offended Hea- 
ven, and have nothing to expect but the tortures of 
eternal flames. 
load me with puniſhments in this world? No, gen- 
tlemen, Heaven is not, like you, both unjuſt and 
inexorable. If I had believed what you call a fin 


to be a real crime, I never would have had the au- 


dacity or the wickedneſs to commit it. But I dare 
not preſume to think, that I have offended the Su- 
Kam Being by N children, on whom he 

© has 


If this be your creed, why do ou J 
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ment, in place of inſulting, the unfortunate maid 
© whom he has robbed of her brighteſt jewel: Per- 


* thou thyſelf commanded to be performed, when 
you proclaimed, Let man increaſe * multiply upon 


Judges married her; ſo ſuperior is the voice of reaſon 
-to all the powers of ſtudied eloquence. bout 
Notwithſtanding this, the popular prejudice ſoon WW Advat 
regained its ground; whether it be that political and Ame 
-ſocial good often filences the voice of nature, when MW callec 
left to herſelf; or that, under the Engliſh government, iſland 
where celibacy is not enjoined by religion, there is bour 
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© has been pleaſed to confer ſtrong, and healthy bo. th 


dies, and to endow them with immortal fouls. Juſt «cl 
God! Thou art the avenger of crimes and of im- an 
© moralities; to you I appeal againſt the iniquitous co 
'© ſentence of my judges! I crave not vengeance; tie 
6 puniſni them not; but ſoften their hearts, and en- ſo1 

© lighten their underſtandings! If you have given : 
« woman to man for a companion in this world of in 
© pain and misfortune, ſuffer him not to load with pee 
* opprobrium that ſex which he himſelf has corrupt - hat 
© ed! Let him not infuſe miſery and ſhame into that the 
fiel 


© pleaſure: which was deſtined for a conſolation to his 
« diſtreſſes! Let him not be ſo barbarouſly ungrateful, 
© as to puniſh the victims of his own voluptuouſneſs, 
© While under the influence of paſſion, let him re- 
© tain-a ſenſe of honour and of the yalue of chaſtity; 
© or, after having violated both, let him at leaſt la- 


© mit him not to pervert into crimes, actions which 


© the earth.” 


This ſpeech, however, produced an affecting change city 
in the minds of all the audience. She was not only WI built 
acquitted of either penalty or corporal puniſhment, WI ©2101 
but her triumph was ſo complete, that one of her 2 
eren 
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than in thoſe countries, where' the nobility and the 


«clergy, luxury on the one fide, miſery on the other, 
and above all, the ſcandalous example given by the 


court and the church, all unite in degrading the mar- 


ried ſtate, and conſequently in preventing many per- 


ſons from entering into it. 
New England has ſome reſources againſt bad laws, 
in the conſtitution of its mother country, when the 


people who have the legiflative power in their own 


hands are at liberty to correct abuſes; and it has o- 
thers derived from its ſituation, which open a vaſt 
field to induſtry and population. 


LS KN 
E HB: AP. V. 


Boſton. Its trade. Ship-building. Diflillery. Foreign 


traffic. Harbour, &c.—A deſcription of Cambridge. 


OSTON is a very noted and opulent trading 
town, the metropolis of New England, in North 
America, in the county of Suffolk. It is the largeſt 


city of all the Britiſh empire in America; and was | 


built the latter end of the-year 1630, by a part of the 


colony which removed hither from Charles-Town, and 


ſtands upon a peninſula of about four miles cireum- 
ference, at the very bottom of Maſſachuſet's-bay, a- 
bout eight miles from the ſouth of it. It is the moſt 
advantageouſly ſituated for trade of any place in North 
America; on the north fide are a dozen ſmall iſlands, 
called the Brewſters, one of which is called Nettle's- 
iſland. The only ſafe way for entrance into the har» 
bour is by a channel ſo narrow, as well as full of 


but 
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but there are proper marks to guide them into the 
flair way; and within the harbour there is room e- 


nough for ſive hundred ſhips to lie at anchor in a 
good depth of water, where they are covered by the 
cannon of a regular and very ſtrong fortreſs, At the 
bottom of the bay is a very noble pier, near two thou. 
fand feet in length, along which on the north fide ex- 
tends a row of ware-houſes. The head of this pier 
_ Joins the principal ſtreet in the town, which is, like 
moſt of the others, ſpacious and well built : the town 
has a very ſtriking appearance at entering, as it lies 
'at the very bottom of the bay, like an amphitheatre. 
It has a town houſe, where the courts meet, and the 
exchange is kept, large, and of a tolerable taſte of ar- 
chĩitecture. Round the exchange are a great number 
of well-furniſhed bookſellers ſhops, which find em- 
ployment for five printing-preſſes. There are here 


ten churches, and it contains about five thouſand hou- 


ſes, and at -leaſt thirty thouſand inhabitants. That 
we may be enabled to form ſome judgment of the 
wealth of this city, we mult obſerve that from Chriſt- 
mas 1747, to Chriſtmas 1748, five hundred veſſels 
cleared out from this port only for a foreign trade, and 
four hundred and thirty were entered inwards ; to 
ſay nothing of coaſting and fiſhing veſſels, both of 
which are numerous to an uncommon degree, and 
not leſs than a thouſand. Indeed the trade of New 
England is great, as it ſupplies a vaſt quantity of 
goods from within itſelf ; but is yet greater, as the 
people in this country are in a manner the carriers for 
all the colonies in North America and the Weſt In- 
dies; and even for ſome parts of Europe. They may 
be ia this reſpect conſidered the Hollanders of Ame» 
rica. The home commodities are principally maſts 
and . tor which they contract largely with 1 
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NORTH AMERICA. 89 
royal navy; alſo pitch, tar, and turpentine; ſtaves, 
lumber, and boards; all forts of proviſions, beef, 
pork, butter, and cheeſe, in vaſt quantities; horſes, 
and live cattle; Indian corn and peaſe; cyder, ap- 
ples, hemp, and flax. Their peltry or fur-trade is 
not ſo conſiderable. They have a noble cod fiſhery 
upon their coaſt, which finds employment for a vaſt 
number of their people: they are enabled by this 
branch to export annually above thirty thouſand quin- 
tals of choice cod-fiſh to Spain, Italy, the Britiſh 
ilands, Great Britain, the Mediterranean, &c. and 
about twenty thouſand quintals of the refuſe ſort to 
the Welt Indies, for the negroes. 

The great quantity of ſpirits which they diſtil in 
Boſton from the molaſſes, received in return from the 
Weſt Indies, is as ſurpriſing as the cheap rate they 
vend it at, which is under two ſhillings a gallon With 
this they ſupply almoſt all the eonſumption of our co- 


Jlonies in North America, the Indian trade there, the 


vaſt demands of their own, and the Newfoundland 
fiſhery, and in a great meaſure thoſe of the African 
trade. But they are more famous for the quantity and 
cheapneſs than the excellency of their rum. They 
are almoſt the only one of our colonies, which near» 
ly ſupply themſelves with woollen and linen manu- 
factures. Their woollen cloths are ſtrong, cloſe, but 
coarſe and ſtubborn. As to their linens, that manu- 
fature was brought from the north of Ireland by ſome 
preſbyterian artificers, driven thence by the ſeverity of 
their landlords, or rather the maſter workmen and 
employers; and from an affinity of religious ſenti- 
ments they choſe New England for their retreat. As 
they brought with them a fund of riches in their fill 
of the linen manufactures, they met with very large 
encouragement, and exerciſe their trade to the great 
advantage 


=y g 
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advantage of the colony. At preſent they make very 
great quantities, and of a very good kind; their prin- 
cipal ſettlement is in a town, which, in compliment 
to them, is called Londonderry. Thus does the ri. 
gour and avarice of a few employers very often Jay 
the foundation of the ruin of a ſtaple commodity, by 
driving the mine of wealth to ſeek refuge in a foreign 


country; and hence it is from the ſame ſeverity that 


Naples, and other fates of Italy, the Swiſs Cantons, 
&c. are-ſtocked with looms-and Iriſh artificers, to the 
great loſs of the mother-country,. Great Britain. 

Hats are made in New England, and which, in a 
clandeſtine way, find vent in all the other colonies, 
The ſexcing up theſe manufactures has been in a great 
matter neceſſary to them; for as they have not been 
properly. encouraged in ſome ſtaple commodity by 
which they might communicate with Great Britain; 
being cut off from all other reſources, they muſt have 
either abandoned the country, or have found means of 
employing their own ſkill and induſtry to draw out of 
| it the neceſſaries of life. 
ther with their being poſſeſſed of materials for build- 
ing and mending ſhips, has made them the carriers 

for the other colonies. , 
© This. laſt article is one of the moſt conſiderable 
2 which Boſton, or the other ſea-port towns in New 
England carry on. Ships are ſometimes built here 
on commiſſion, and frequently the merchants of the 
country have them conſtructed upon their own ac- 
count; then loading them with the produce of their 
country, naval ſtores, fiſh, and fiſh-oil principally, 
they ſead them out upon a trading voyage to Spain, 
Portugal, or the Mediterranean; where, having diſ- 
poſed of theit cargo, they make what advantage they 
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do, receiving the value of the veſſel, as well as the 


freight of the goods, which from time to time they 


catried, and of the firſt home-cargo in bills of 


exchange upon London; for as they have no commo- 


dity to return for the value of above 1 00,0001. which 
they take in various ſorts of goods from England, (ex- 
cept what naval ſtores they have) they are obliged to 
keep the balance ſomewhat even by this circuitous 
commerce; which, though not carried on with Great 
Britain, nor with Britiſh- veflels, yet centers in its 
profits, where all the money made by all the colonies 
muſt center at laſt, namely in London. 
a report made by way of complaint to the legiſlature 
of this circuitous, though to them neceſſary, com- 
merce. 
Kc. to the French colonies, and the importation of 


ſugars, molaſſes, &c. from thence might be ſtopt. 


On the other hand, the northern colonies complained 
that they were not poſſeſſed of any manufactures, or 
ſtaple commodity z and being cut off from their cir> 
cuitous commerce, they could not purchaſe ſo many 
articles of luxury from Great Britain. 
ture took a middle courſe : they did not prohibit their 
exporting lumber, &c. to the French colonies, but 
laid the imports from thence, as ſugars, molaſſes, &c. 


under a conſiderable duty; for they wiſely foreſaw 


that the French would have reſource to their own co- 
lonies for lumber, by which the Boſton-men would be 


There was 
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veſſel herſelf to advantage; which they ſeldom fail to 


It was deſired that the exportation of lumber, - 


The legiſla- 


— 


cut off from ſo valuable a branch of trade and navi- 


gation 3 and that the latter being driven to ſuch 
treights, might have been alſo driven to ſome: ex- 
tremes, which are not to be avoided when neceſſity 


orer-rules; and in fact the trade of Boſton is clearly 


Ma decline. This circumſtance. ought to/ intereſt us 
EX deeply 3 
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. timately in all others. In the year 1738, they built 


_ thouſand four hundred and fifty tons ;—an aftoniſhing 


pened. 
proach, which, in ſuch cafe, may be provided wit 


The independent religion is the moſt numerous, 2 


ion. 


dileſex in New England, in North America; ſtands ot 
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deeply; for this colony of New England is very u. 
Juable to our common intereſts, even ſuppoſe it ſent 
us nothing, nor took any thing from us, as it is the 
grand barrier of all the reſt ; and as it is the. princi. 
pal magazine which: ſupplies our Weſt Indies. 

By conſidering the ſtate of ſhip-building, the prin- 
cipal branch of Boſton, we ſhall viſibly perceive : 
great decline in that article, which muſt affect her in 


at Boſton forty- one topſail veſſels, burthen in all fi 
thouſand three hundred and twenty-four tons. In 
1743 they built thirty; in 1746, but twenty; and 
in 1749, but fifteen ; making in the whole only two 


decline in about ten years. How- it has been finct 
we are not informed; but fure ſome enquiry ſhoul( 
be ſet on foot to ſee if by any ill- judged ſchemes, 
or by any NE; this great miſchief has hay: 


There is a light-houſe erected on a rock for the 


ſhipping, and four companies of militia, with fire 


hundred ſoldiers, and good fortifications on any ap: 


ten thouſand effective men in Boſton, The go. 
vernment is directed by a governor, a general court, 
and aſſembly, to which this city ſends four member. 


the profeſſors are ſaid to be fourteen thouſand ; and 
out of ten places of worſhip, fix are for ha: profel 


Cambridge 1s the chief town of the county of Mis. 


the north branch of Charles: River, near Charles-Town, 
ſeven" miles north-weſt of Boſton. It has ſeveral fine 
It changed its old name 
Ne wio 
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Newton for that of Cambridge, on account of the uni- 
verſity called Harvard College, which conſiſts of two 
ſpacious colleges built of brick, one called Harvard. - 
College, and the other Stoughton Hall, the chief pro- 
jectors and endowers thereof. It was projected in 
1630, and was at firſt no more than a ſchola illuſtris, 
or academical fiee- ſchool, till May i65e, when it. 
was incorporated by a charter from the government of 
Maſſachuſet's colony; ſo that by donations from ſeve- 
ral learned patrons, namely, Archbiſhop Uſer, Sir 


John Maynard, Sir Kenelm Digby, Mr. Baxter, and 


Mr. Theophilus Gale, fellow of Magdalen College, 
there were before the acceſſion of Queen Anne above 
4000 books of the moſt valuable authors. The col- _ 
lege conſiſts of a preſident, five fellows, and a trea- 
ſurer. There was an additional college ereted for 
the Indians, but being found impracticable in its in- 
tention, has been turned into a printing-houſe. 


CON CEANDBEFANTS FAN ERA ANGS 
CH: AP. V. 


Defeription of New-York, Long Iſland, and Staten 
Hand. 


EW.YORK was formerly called Nova Belgia, 
from its being planted by the Dutch. 
The province of New York, at preſent, contains 


Long Iſland, Staten Iſland, and the lands of the eaſt 


ide of Hudſon's river, to the bounds of Connecti- 
cut. On the welt fide of Hudſon's river from the ſea 


to lat, 41.) lies New Jerſey. 


The city of New York, at firſt, included. only the 


and, called by the Indians, Manhatans, Manning's 


ifland ; 
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inand : the two Barn iſlands, and the three Oyſter 
- iſlands, were in the county. But the limits of the 
city have fince been augmented. by charter. The iſland 
is very narrow, not a mile wide at a medium, and 
about fourteen miles in length. The ſouth-weſt point 
projects into a fine ſpacious bay, nine miles long, and 
about four in breadth ; at the confluence of the wa- 
ters of Hudſon's river, and the ſtreight between Long 
Illand and the northern ſhore. The Narrows, at the 
ſouth end of the bay, is ſcarce two miles wide, and 
opens the ocean to full view. The paſſage up to New- 
York from Sandy Hook, a point that extends fartheſt 
into the ſea, is ſafe, and not above five and twenty 
miles in length. The common navigation is between 
the eaſt and weft banks, in two or three and twenty 
feet water. But it is ſaid that an eighty gun ſhip may 
be brought up, through a narrow, winding, unfre- 
quented channel, between the north-end of the eaſt 
bank and Coney Ifland. 

The city has, in reality, no natural baſon or har- 
bour. The ſhips lie off in the road, on the eaſt - ſide 
of the town, which is docked out, aud better built 
than the fide, becauſe the freſhes in Hudſoy's river fill 
it in ſome winters with ice. 

The city of New-York conſiſts of about two thou- 
ſand five hundred buildings. It is a mile in length, 
and not above half that in breadth. Such is its figure, 
its center of buſineſs, and the ſituation of the houles, 
that the mean cartage from one part to another, does 
not exceed ahove one quarter of a mile; than which 
nothing can be more advantageous to a trading city. 

It is thought to be as healthy a ſpot as any in the 
world.” Ibe caſt and ſouth parts, in general, are low, 
but the reſt is Gtuated on a dry, elevated foil. The 


Acces are irregular, but being paved with round peb- 
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NORTH AMERICA. on 
bes, are clean, and lined with well-built brick houſes, 
many of which are covered with tiled roofs, 

No part of America is ſupplied with markets a- 
bounding with greater plenty and variety. They have 
beef, pork, mutton, poultry, butter, wild fowl, veni- 
ſon, fiſh, roots and herbs of all kinds, in their ſea- _ 
ſons. Their oyſters are a conſiderable article in the 
ſupport of the poor. Their beds are within view of 
the town; a fleet of two hundred ſmall craft are often 
ſeen there, at a time when the weather is mild in 
winter; and this ſingle article is computed to be worth 
annually 10 or 12,000 l. 

This city is the metropolis and grand mart of the 
province, and, by its commodious ſituation, com- 
mands alſo all the trade of the weſtern part of Con- 
necticut and that of Eaſt Jerſey, No ſeaſon prevents 
their ſhips from launching out into the ocean. Du- 
ring the greateſt ſeverity of winter, an equal, unre- 
ſtrained activity runs through all ranks, orders, and 
employments. ; 

Upon the ſouth-weſt point of the city ſtands the 
fort, which is a fquare with four baſtions. Within 
the walls is the houſe in which the Governors uſually 
reſide; and oppoſite to it brick barracks, built for- 
merly for the independent companies, The Gover- 
nor's houſe is in heighth three ſtories, and fronts to 
the weſt ; having, from the ſecond ſtory, a fine pro- 
ſpect to the bay and the Jerſey ſhore. At the ſouth» 
end there was formerly z chapel, but this was burnt 
down in the negroe conſpiracy of the ſpring 1941. 
According to Governor Burnet's obſervations, this fort 
ſtands in the latitude of 40. 42. N. N | 

Below the walls of the garriſon, near the water, 
they have lately raiſed a line of fortification, which 
commands the Entrance into the eaſtern road and the 
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This battery is built of 
ſtone, and the merlons conſiſt of cedar-joiſts, filled 


mouth of Hudſon's river. 


with earth. It mounts 92 cannon, and theſe are all 
the works they have to defend the place. About fir 
furlongs, ſouth-eaſt of the fort, lies Notten Ifland, 
containing about 100 or 120 acres, reſerved by an 
act of aſſembly as a ſort of demeſne for the Gover. 
nors, upon which it is propoſed to erect a ſtrong 
caſtle, becauſe an enemy might from thence eafily 
bombard the city, without being annoyed either by 
our battery or the fort, During the laſt a line of pa- 
lifadoes was run from Hudſon's to the eaſt river, at 
the other end of the city, with block-houſes at ſmall 
diſtances. The greater part of theſe till remain as 
a monument of folly, for it coſt the province about 
800c 1. 

The inhabitants of. New-York are a mixed people, 
but moſtly deſcended from the original Dutch plant 


ers. There are ſtill two churches, in which religi-; 


ous worſhip 1 is performed in that language. The old 
building is of ſtone and ill built, ornamented within 
by a ſmall organ-loft and braſs branches. The new 
church is a bigh, heavy edifice, has a very extenſive 
area, and was completed in 1729. It has no galle 
ries, and yet will perhaps contain a thouſand or twele 
hundred auditors. The ſteeple of this church affords 
a moſt beautiful proſpect, both of the city beneath and 


the ſurrounding country. The Dutch congregation 


is more numerous than any other; but as the lane 
guage becomes diſuſed, it is much diminiſhed; and un» 
leſs they change their worſhip into the Engliſh tongue, 
muſt ſoon ſuffer a total diſhpation. Their church was 
incorporated on the 4 1th of May 1696, by the name 
of the miniſter, elders, and deacons, of the reformed 
e Dutch cbucch of the city of New-York; 
and 
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and its eſtate, after the expiration of ſundry long 
leaſes, will be worth a very great income. 

All the Low Dutch congregations, in this and the 
province of New-Jerſey, worſhip after the manner oc 
the reformed churches in the United Provinces, With 
reſpect to government, they ate in principle presby- 
terians; but yet hold themſelves in ſubordination to 
the Claſſis of Amſterdam, who ſometimes permit, and 
at other times refuſe them the powers of ordination. 
Some of their miniſters conſider ſuch a ſubjection as 
anti · conſtitutional; and hence, in ſeveral of their late 
annual conventions, at New-York, called the Cætus, 
ſome debates have ariſen amongſt them ; the majority 
being inclined to erect a claſſis, or eccleſiaſtical judi- 
catory, here, for the government of their churches. 
Thoſe of their miniſters, who ate natives of Europe, 
ate, in general, averſe to the project. The expence | 
attending the ordination of their candidates, in Hol- | 
land, and the reference of their diſputes to the claſhs 
of Amſterdam, is very conſiderable; and with what 
conſequences the interruption of their correſpondence 
with the European Dutch would be attended, in caſe 
of war, well deſerves their conſideration. 

There are, beſides the Dutch, two epiſcopal churches 
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in this city, upon the plan of the eſtabliſhed church 
in South Britain. Trinity church was built in 1696, 
and afterwards enlarged in 1737. It ſtands very plea- 
lantly upon the banks of Hudſon's river, and has a 
large cemetery, on each ſide, incloſed in the front by a 
painted paled fence. Before it a long walk is railed off 
from the broad-way, the pleaſanteſt ſtreet of any in the _ } 
whole town, This building is about 148 feet long, in- 
cluding the tower and chancel, and 72 feet in breadth. 
The ſteeple is 75 feet in height, and over the door 
facing the river is a Latin inſcription, | 2 
E The 
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The church is, within, ornamented beyond any 0. 

| ther place of public worſhip in New-York. The head 
of the chancel is adorned with an altar-piece, and op- 
poſite to it, at the other end of the building, is the 


organ. The tops of the pillars, which ſupport the 
galleries, are decked with the gilt buſts of angels 


| 

winged. From the cieling are. ſuſpended two glaſs | 
branches, and on the walls bang the arms of ſome of 

its principal beneſactors. The ailes are paved with b 

flat ſtones. | s 

This congregation, partly by the arrival of ſtrangers | 

from Europe, but principally by proſelytes from the 8 
Dutch churches, is become ſo numerous, that though l 

the old building will contain 2060 c hearers, yet a new N 

| one was erected in 1752. This, called St. George's 
WW chapel, is a very neat edifice, faced with hewn tone 4 
and tiled. The ſteeple is lofty, but irregular ; and ©! 
| 3 its ſituation 1 in a new, crowded, and il. built part of 7 
wi the town. Me 
WT The rector, churchwardens, and veſtrymen of Tri = 
| [ nity church, are incorporated by an act of aſſembly, my 
| 1 which grants the two laſt the ad vowſon or right d 2 a 
14 preſentation; but enacts, that the rector ſhall be in | 
| | ſtituted and inducted in a manner moſt agreeable . : 
1 the King's inſtructions to the Governor, and the ail , ” 
ll nonical right of the biſhop of London. Their vor oy 
1 ſhip is conducted after the mode of the church of EN. 4 
land; and with reſpect to government, they are en. bg 
1 powered to make rules and orders for themſelves, 1 
ing, if we may uſe the expreſſion, an independent r 


clefiaſtical corporation. 60 
The revenue of this church is reſtried, by an x 
of oembly, to 300 l. per annum; but it is poſſeſſ 


of a real eſtate, at the north- end of the town, whic 
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having been lately divided into lots and let to farm, 
will, in a few years, produce a much preater income. 
The Preſbyterians increaſing after Lord Cornbury's 
return to England, called Mr. Anderſon, a Scotch 
miniſter, to the paſtoral charge of their congregation ; 
and Dr. John Nichol, Patrick MacNight, Gilbert Li- 
vingſton and Thomas Smith, purchaſed a piece of 
ground, and founded a church in 1919. Two years 
afterwards they petitioned Colonel Schuyler, who had 
then the chief command, for a charter of incorpora- 
tion, to ſecure their eſtate for religious worſhip, upon 
the plan of the church in North- Britain; but were 
diſappointed in their expectations, through the oppo- 
ſition of the epiſcopal party. They, ſhortly after, re- 
newed their requeſt to Governor Burnet, who referred 
the petition to his council. The Epiſcopalians again 

violently oppoſed the grant, and the Governor, in b 
1724, wrote upon the ſubject to the Lords of trade | 
for their direction. Counſellor Weſt, who was then 
conſulted, gave his opinion in theſe words: Upon 
* conlideration of the ſeveral acts of unformity, that 
© have paſſed in Great Britain, T am of opinion that 
* they do not extend to New-York, and conſequently _ 

an ack of toleration is of no uſe in that province; 
and therefore, as there is no provincial act for uni- 
formity, according to the church of England, I am 
of opinion, that by law ſuch patent of incorporation 
may be granted, as by the petition is defired.” 

After ſeveral years ſolicitation for a charter in vain, 
and fearful that thoſe who obſtructed ſuch a reaſonable 
requeſt, would watch an opportunity to give them a 
more effectual wound; thoſe, among the Presbyte - 
rians, who were inveſted with the fee ſimple of the 
church and ground, * conveyed it, on the 16th: of 
March 1730, to the moderator of the general aſſem- 


E 2 © bly 


thereof, the moderator of the presbytery of Edin- 


Scotland, for the time being; purſuant to an act of 
to them and their ſucceſſors in office, they were 
„ deſitous, that the aforeſaid building and edifice, and 


and religious purpoſes for which the ſame were de- 


4 time thereafter be reſident in or near the aforeſaid 
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0 biy of the church of Scotland and the commiſſion 


burghb, the principal of the college of Edinburgh, 
© the profeſſor of divinity therein, and the procurator 
© and agent of the church of Scotland; for the time 
© being, and their ſucceſſors in office, as a committee 
© of the general aſſembly. On the 15th of Auguſt 
6 1732, the church of Scotland, by an-inſtrument 
under the ſeal of the general aſſembly ;* and figned 
by Mr. Nic! Campbell, principal of the univerfity of 
Glaſgow, and moderator of the general afſembly and 
commiſſion thereof; Mr. James Nesbit, one of the 
miniſters of the goſpel at Edinburgh, moderator of the 
presbytery of Edinburgh; Mr. William Hamilton, 
principal of the univerſity of Edinburgh; Mr. James 
Smith, profeſſor of divinity therein; and Mr. Wil- 
liam Grant, advocate, procurator for the church of 


the general aſſembly, dated the 8th of May 1721, did 
declare, © that notwithſtarding the aforeſaid right mace 


£ appurtenances thereof, be preſerved for the pious 


* ſigned ; and that it ſhould be free and lawful to the 
45 Preabyterians then reſiding) or that ſhould at any 


* city of New York, in America, or others joining 
« with them, to convene, in the aforeſaid church, for 
© the worſhip of God in all the parts thereof, and for 
the diſpenſation of all goſpel ordinances; and ge- 
© nerally to uſe and occupy the ſaid « church and its ap* 
« purtenances, fully and. freely in all times coming, 
they ſupporting and maintaining the edifice and ap 
« purtenances at their own charge. ay 
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NORTH AMERICA. ter 
Mr. Anderſon was ſucceeded, in April 1727, by 
the Rey. Mr. Ebenezer Pemberton, under whoſe in- 
ceflant labours the congregation greatly increaſed, and 
was enabled to erect the preſent edifice in 2748. It 
is built of ſtone, railed off from the ſtreet, is 30 feet 
long, and in breadth 60. The ſteeple, raiſed on the 
ſouth-weſt end, is in height 14g feet. In the front 


to the ſtreet, between two long windows, is a Latin N 


mſcription gilt, and cut in a black flate fix feet in 
length. 3 ; * 

The French church, by the contentions in 1724, 
and the diſuſe of the language, is now reduced to an 
inconfiderable handful, The building is of ſtone, 


nearly a ſquare, plain both within and without. It | 


is fenced from rhe ſtreet, has a ſteeple and a bell, the 
latter of which was the gift of Sir Henry Afshurſt of 
London. | | q ; 

The German Lutheran churches are two.. - Both 
their places of worſhip are ſmall : one of them has a 
cupola and bell. ty: 7 * 

The Quakers have a meeting-houſe, and the Mora- 
vians a church, conſiſting principally of female proſe- 
lytes from other ſocieties. Their fervice is in the 
Engliſh tongue, + 

The Anabaptiſts aſſemble at a ſmall meeting-houſe, 
but have as yet no regular ſettled congregation. The 
Jews, who are not inconſiderable for their numbers, 
worſhip in a ſynagogue eretted in a very private part 
of the town, plain without, but very neat within, 
| The city-hall is a ſtrong brick building, two ſtories 
in heighth, in the ſhape of an oblong, winged with 
one at cach end, at right angles with the firſt. The 
floor below is an open walk, except two Jails and the 


| Jailor's apartments. The cellar underneath is a dun- 


geon, and the garret above a common priſon. This 
| . a edifice 
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| edifice is erected in a place where four ſtreets meet, 
and fronts, to the ſouth-weſt, one of the moſt ſpaci- 
' ous ſtreets in town. The eaſtern wing, in the ſecond 
ſtory, conſiſts of the afſembly-chamber, a lobby, and 
a ſmall room for the ſpeaker of the houſe. The weſt 
wing, on the ſame floor, forms the council- room and 
a library; and in the ſpace between the ends, the Su- 
preme Court is ordinarily held. | 
The library conſiſts of a thouſand volumes, which 
14 were bequeathed to the Society for the propagation of 
deiee goſpel in foreign parts, by Dr. Millington, rector 
of Newington, Mr. Humphreys, the ſociety's ſecre- 
tary, in a letter of the 23d of September 1728; in- 
formed Governor Montgomerie, that the ſociety in- 
| tended to place theſe books in New York, intending 
to eſtabliſh a library, for the uſe of the clergy and 
gentlemen of this and the neighbouring governments 
of Connecticut, New Jerſey, and Penſylvania, upon 
giving ſecurity to return them; and defired the Go- 
vernor to recommend it to the aſſembly, to provide a 
place to repoſit the books, and to concur in an act for 
the preſervation of them and others that might be ad- 
ded.” Governor Montgomerie ſent the letter to the 
aſſembly, who ordered it to be laid before the city- 
corporation ; and the latter, in June 1729, agreed to 
provide a proper repoſitory for the books, which were 
accordingly ſoon after ſent over. The greateſt part of 
them are upon theological ſubjects, and through the 
|. careleſſneſs of the keepers many are miſſing. 
In 1754, a ſet of gentlemen undertook to carry - 
bout a ſubſcription towards raiſing a public library, and 
in a few days collected near 600 I. which were laid 
out in purchaſing about 76 volumes of new, well 
choſen books. Every ſubſcriber, , upon payment of 
$ . en. and the annual ſum of, 10 8. is entitled 
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to the uſe of theſe books. His right by the artieles is 


aſſignable, and for non-compliance with them may be | 
forfeited. The care of this library is committed to 


twelve truſtees, annually elected by the ſubſcribers, on 
the laſt Tueſday of April, who are reſtricted from ma- 


king any rules repugnant to the fundamental ſubſcrip= 


tion. This is the beginning, of a library, which in 
proceſs of time will probably become vaſtly rich and 
voluminous; and it would be very proper for the com- 
pany to have a charter for its ſecurity and encourage- 
ment. The books are depoſited in the ſame room with. 
thoſe given by the ſociety. . | 

Beſides the city-hall, there belong to the cor pora- 
tion, a large alms-houſe or place of correction, and 
the exchange, in the latter of which there is a large 
room raiſed upon brick-arches, generally uſed for pub- 
lic entertainments, concerts of mulic, balls, and aſ- 


ſemblies. 


Though the city was put under the government of 
a mayor, &. in 1665, it was not regularly incorpo- 


rated till 1686. Since that time ſeveral charters have 


been paſſed : the laſt was granted by Governor Mont- 
gomerie on the 15th of January 1730, 

It is divided into ſeven wards, and is under the 
government of a mayor, recorder, ſeven aldermen, and 
a many aſſiſtants or common councilmen. The may- 
or, a ſheriff, and coroner, are annually appointed by 
the Governor. The recorder has a patent during plea- 
ſure. The aldermen, aſſiſtants, aſſeſſors, and col- 
lectors, are annually elected by the freemen and free- 


holders of the reſpective wards. The mayor has the 


ſole appointment of a deputy, and, together with four 
aldermen, may appoint . chamberlain. The mayor, 
ar recorder, four aldermen, and as many afliſtants, 
form 4 The common council of the city. of New 
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14 THE HISTORY OF 
York ;” and this body, by a majority of voices, hath 
power to make by-laws for the government of the city, 
which are binding only for a year, unleſs confirmed 
by the governor and council. They have many other 
privileges relating to ferriages, markets, fairs, the aſ- 
ſize of bread, wine, &c. and the licenſing and regu- 
lation of tavern-keepers, cartage, and the like. The 
mayor, his deputy, the recorder, and aldermen, are 
conſtituted juſtices of the peace; and may hold not 
only a court of record once a week, to take cogni - 
| zance of all civil cauſes, but alſo a court of general 
quarter-ſeſſhions of the peace. They have a common 
_ clerk, commiſſioned by the governor, who enjoys an 
appointment worth about four or five hundred pounds 
per annum. The annual revenue of the corporation 
is near two thouſand pounds. The ſtanding militia 
ol the ifland conſiſts of about 2300 men, and the city 
has in reſerve, a thouſand ſtand of arms for ſeamen, 
the poor and others, in caſe of an invaſion. 
The north eaſtern part of New York iſland is inha- 
bited, principally by Dutch farmers, who have a ſmall 
| village there called Harlem, pleaſantly firuated on a 
WE flat cultivated for the city-markets. 
Tue province of New York is not ſo populous as 
ſome have imagined. . Scarce a third part of it is under 
cultivation. The colony of Connecticut, which is 
vaſtly inferior to this in its extent, contains, accord- 
ing to a late authentic enquiry, above 133, 000 inha- 
bitants, and has a militia of 27, 0 men; but the 
© militia of New York, according to the general eſti - 
mate, does not exceed 18,0600. The whole number 
of ſouls is computed at toe, ooo. 
Many have been the diſcouragements to the ſettle- 
ment of this colony. The French and Indian irrup- 


tions, to which we have always been expoſed, have 
| 5 ' eriven 
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bath driven many families into New Jerſey. At home, the 
city, Britiſh acts for the tranſportation of felons have brought 
rmed all the American colonies into diſcredit with the indu- 
other ſtrious and honeſt poor, both in the kingdoms of Great 
he al- Britain and Ireland. The miſchievous tendency 'of 
regu- thoſe laws was ſhewn in a late paper, publiſhed in A- 

The merica, which it may not be * to lay before 
I, Are the reader. 
1d not - 4 It is too well known that in purſuance of tiews 
cogni · acts of parliament, great numbers of fellows who have 
eneral forfeited their lives to the public, for the moſt atro- 
mmon cious crimes, are annually tranſported from home to 
ys an theſe plantations. Very ſurpriſing one would think, 
5ounds that thieves, burglars, pickpockets, and cut-purſes,. 
Tration and a herd of the moſt flagitious banditti upon earth, 
militia WF ſhould be ſent as agreeable companions to us! That 
he city the ſupreme legiſlature did intend a tranſportation toy 
eamen, America, for a puniſhment of theſe villains, I verily 
| believe: but ſo great is the miſtake, that, confident E 
s inha- am, they are thereby, on the contrary, highly re- 
a ſmall warded. For what, in God's name, can be more a- 
d on 2 greeable to a. penurious wretch, driven through ne- 

| oeſſity, to ſeek a livelihood by breaking of houſes, and 
lous as robbing upon the king's highway, than to be ſaved; 
s under from the halter, redeemed from the ſtench of a goal, 
hich is and tranſported, paſſage free, into a country,. where,, 
accord- deing unknown, no man can reproach him with his: . 
o inha- crimes ;” where labour is high, a little of which will 
but the maintain him, and where all his expences will be mo- 
ral eſti - derate and low. There is ſcarce a thief in England, 
number I that would not rather be tranſported than banged. 

Life in any condition, but that of extreme miſery, 

e ſettle- vill be preferred to death.. As long, therefore; as- 
m irrup- 


ed, have 
driven 


there remains this wide door of eſcape, the — 
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of thieves and robbers at home will perpetually mul- 
tiply, and their depredations be inceſſantly reiterated, 
But the acts were intended, © for the better peo. 
pling the colonies.” And will thieves and, murderers 
be conducive to that end ? What advantage can we 
reap from a colony of unreſtrainable renegadoes ? will 
they exalt the glory of the crown ? or rather, will not 
the dignity of the moſt illuſtrious monarch in the world 
be ſullied by a province of ſubjeQts ſo lawleſs, deteſt- 


{ 
able, and ignominious ? Can agriculture be promoted, ; 
when the wild boar of the foreſt breaks down our \ 
© hedges, and pulls up our vines? Will trade flou- i 
riſh, or manufactures be encouraged, where property y 
is made the ſpoil of ſuch who are too idle to work, il 

| and wicked enough to murder and ſteal? 8 
Beſides, are we not ſubjects of the ſame king with ty 
the people of England ; members of the ſame body th 
politic, and therefore entitled to equal privileges with th 
them ? If ſo, how injurious does it ſeem to free one m 
part of the dominions, from the plagues of mankind, ry 
and caſt them upon another? Should a law be pro- to 
poſed to take the poor of one pariſh, and billet them ter 
upon another, would not all the world, but the pariſh cat 
to be relieved, exclaim againſt ſuch a project, as ini- the 
quitous and abſurd ? Should the numberleſs villains un 
of London and Weſtminſter be ſuffered to eſcape from mu 
their priſons, to range at large and depredate any other W vag 
part of the kingdom, would not every man join with tors 
the ſufferers, and condemn the meaſure as hard and in | 
unreaſonable? And though the hardſhips upon us are all 
riſhi 


indeed not equal to thoſe, yet the miſeries that flow 
from laws, by no means intended to prejudice us, are qual 
too heavy not to be felt. But the colonies muſt be WF mig] 
peopled. Agreed: and will the tranſportation- acts alre 
ever have that tendency ? No, they work the contra- 
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ry way, and counteract their own deſign, We want 
people 'tis true, but not villains, ready at any time, 
encouraged by impunity, and habituated upon the 
ſlighteſt occaſions, to cut a man's throat for à ſmall 
part of his property. The delights of ſuch company 
is a noble inducement, indeed, to the honeſt poor, to 
convey themſelves into a ſtrange country ! Amidſt all 
our plenty, they will have enough to exerciſe their 
virtues, and ſtand in no need of the aſſociation of ſuch 
as will prey upon their property, and gorge themſelves. 
with the blood of the adventurers. They came over. 
in ſearch of happineſs ; rather than ſtarve will live any 
where, and would be glad to be excuſed from ſo afflict- 
ing an antepart of the torments of hell. In reality, 
Sir, theſe very laws, though otherwiſe deſigned, have 
turned out in the end, the moſt effectual expedients,. - 
that the art of man could have contrived, to prevent 
the ſettlement of theſe remote parts of the King's do- 
minions. They have actually taken away almoſt eve- 
ry encouragement to fo laudable a deſign. L appeal 
to facts, The body of the Engliſh are ſtruck with 
terror at the thought of coming over to us, not be- 
cauſe they have a vaſt ocean to croſs, or leave behind 
them their friends, or that the country is new and 
uncultivated; but from the ſhocking ideas, the mind 
muſt neceſſarily form, of the company of inhuman ſa- 
Tages, and the more terrible herd of exiled malefac- 
tors. There are thouſands of honeſt men, labouring 
in Europe, at four pence a day, ſtarving in ſpite of 
all their efforts, a dead weight to the reſpeive pa- 
ſhes to which they belong; who, without any other 
qualifications than common ſenſe, health, and ſtrength, 
might accumulate eſtates among us, as many have done 
already. Theſe, and not the others, are the men 
that ſhould be ſent over, for the better peopling the 
E 6 plantations. 
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"plantations. Great Britain and Ireland, in their pre- 
" ſent circumſtances, are overſtocked with them; and 
he who | would immortalize himſelf, for a lover of 
mankind, ſhould concert a ſcheme for the tranſporta- 
tion of the induſtriouſſy honeſt abroad, and the imme- 


diate poniſhment of rogues and plunderers at home, 
The pale-faced, half-clad, meagre, and ſtarved ſkele- 


tons, that are ſeen in every village of thoſe kingdoms, 


call loudly for the patriot's generous aid. The plan- 
- rations too would thank him for his aſſiſtance, in ob- 
- taining the repeal of thoſe laws which, though other- 
_ wiſe intended by the legiſlature, have ſo unhappily 
proved injurious to his own country, and ruinous to 
us. It is not long fince a bill paſſed the commons, 
for the employment of ſuch criminals in his Majeſty's 
docks, as ſhould merit the gallows. The defign was 
good. It is confiſtent with ſound policy, that all thoſe 
' who have forfeited their liberty and lives to their coun- 
try, ſhould be compelled to labour the reſidue of their 
days in its ſervice. But the ſcheme was bad, and 
wiſely was the bill rejected by the Lords, for this on- 
ly reaſon, that it had a natural tendency to diſcredit 


the King's Yards; the conſequences of which muſt 


have been prejudicial to the whole nation, Juſt fo 
ought we to reaſon in the preſent caſe, and we ſhould 
then ſoon be brought to conclude, that though peopling 
the colonies, which was the laudable motives of the 
legiſlature, be expedient to the public, abrogating the 
tranſportation-laws muſt be equally neceffary. 


The bigotry and tyranny of ſome of the governors, 


/ 


together with the great extent of their grants, may 


- alſo be confidered among the diſcouragements againſt 


the full ſettlement of the province. Moſt of theſe 
gentlemen coming over with no other view than to 
| rene their own fortunes, * extravagant patents, 

| <3 charged 
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NORTH AMERICA 10 
charged with ſmall quit-rents, to. ſuch as were able to 
ſerve them in the aſſembly; and theſe patentees being 
generally men of eſtates, have rated their lands ſo ex- 
orbitantly high, that very few poor perſons. could ei- 


r pre» 


and 


er of 


porta- | 

mme- ther purchaſe or leaſe them. Add to all thefe, the 
home. New England planters have always been diſaffected to 
ſkele- the Dutch, nor was there, after the ſurrender, any 
doms, foreign acceſhon from the Netherlands. The province 
plan being thus poorly inhabited, the price of labour be- 

in ob- came ſo enormouſly enhanced, that they have been 
others conſtrained to import negroes from Africa, who are ? 
nappily employed in all kinds of ſervitude and trades.” . 
10us to Engliſh is the moſt prevailing language in New 
amons, York, but not a little corrupted by the Dutch dialect, 
ajeſty's which is {till ſo much uſeq in ſome counties, that the 

zu was ſheriffs find it difficult to obtain perſons ſuthciently | 


I thoſe acquainted with the Engliſh tongue, to ſerve as Jurors. 
r coun- in the courts of law. 
of their The manners ot the people differ as es as their 
zd, and language. In Suffolk and Queen's county, the firſt 
this on- ſettlers of which were either natives of England, or 
liſcredit the immediate deſcendants of ſuch as begun the plan- 
h muſt tations in the eaſtern colonies, their cuttoms are ſimi- 
Juſt fo hr to thoſe prevailing in the Engliſh counties, from 
e ſhould whence they originally ſprang. In the city of New 
peopling York, through their intercourſe with the Europeans, 
of the they follow the London faſhions; though by the time . 


they adopt them, they become diſuſed in England. 
Their affluence, during the late war, introduced à de- 
vernors, gree of luxury in tables, dreſs, and furniture, with 
ts, may which they were before unacquainted. But till they 
are not ſo gay a people, as their neighbours in Boſton 
and ſeveral of the ſouthern colonies. The Dutch coun- 
len in ſome enn follow the example of New 
ann 


ting the 
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116 THE HISTORY OF. 
York, but ſtill retain many modes peculiar to the Hol- 
landers.. _ 

The cny of New York conſiſts vrineigally of mer» 
chants, ſhopkeepers, and tradeſmen,” who ſuftain the 
reputation of punctual and fair dealers. With reſpec 
to riches, there is not ſo great an inequality amongſt 
them, as is common in Boſton and ſome other places. 
Every man of induſtry and integrity has it in his power 
to live well, and many are the inſtances of perſons, 
who came here diſtreſſed by their poverty, who now 
enjoy eaſy and plentiful fortunes, 


* 


New-York is one of the moſt ſocial places on the he 
continent. The men collect themſelves into weekly ag 
evening-clubs, The ladies, in winter, are frequent - m 


ly entertained either at concerts of muſick or aſſem- 
blies, and make a very good appearance. They are 
comely and dreſs well, and ſcarce any of them have 
diſtorted ſhapes. Tinctur'd with a Dutch education, 
they manage their families with becoming parſimony, 
good providence, and ſingular neatneſs. The prac» 
tice of extravagant gaming, common to the faſhionable 
part of the fair ſex, in ſome places, is a vice with 
which they cannot juſtly be charged. There is no- 
nothing they ſo generally neglect as reading, and in- 
deed all the arts for the improvement of the mind, in 
which the men have ſet them the example. They are 
modeſt, temperate,. and charitable ; naturally. ſpright- 
ly, ſenfible, and good-humoured; and, by the helps 
of a more elevated education, would poſſeſs all the ac- 
compliſhments deſirable in the ſex. Their ſchools are 
in the loweſt orders; the inſtructors want inſtruction, 
and through a long ſhameful neglect of all the arts and 
ſciences, the common ſpeech is extremely corrupt; 
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language, are viſible in their proceedings, public and 
rivate. - 1 

The people, both in town and county, are ſober, 
induſtrious, and hoſpitable, though intent upon gain. 
The richer ſort keep very plentiful tables, abounding 
with great variety of fle{h, falh, fowl, and all kinds of 
vegetables, The common drinks are beer, cyder, 
weak punch, and Madeira wine. For deſſert they have 
fruits in vaſt plenty, of different kinds and various 
ſpecies. N 

Gentlemen of eſtates rarely reſide in the country, 
hence few or no experiments have yet been made in 
agriculture. The farms being large, the huſband- 
men, for that reaſon, have little recourſe to art for 
manuring and improving their lands; but it is ſaid, 
that nature has furniſhed them with ſufficient helps, 
whenever neceſſity calls for their uſe. It is much 
owing to the diſproportion between the number of the 
inhabitants, and the vaſt tracts remaining till to be 
ſettled, that they have not, as yet, entered upon ſcarce 
any other manufactures, than ſuch as are indiſpenſibly 
neceſſary for their home convenience. Felt-making 
which is perhaps the moſt natural of any they could 
fall upon, was begun ſome years ago, and hats were 
exported to the Welt Indies with great ſucceſs, till 
lately prohibited by an act of parliament. | | 

The inhabitants of this colony are in' general heal- 
thy and robuſt, taller but ſhorter lived than Euro- 
peans, and, both with reſpect to their minds and bo- 
Ks arrive ſooner to an age of maturity. | Breathing 
= 2 dry air, they are more ſprightly in their na- 
eee than the people of England, and hence 

ces of ſuicide are here very uncommon. - Few 
N fettled in New York are eminent for their. 

U. Quacks abound like locults in Egypt, and too 

many 
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many have recommended themſelves to a full practice MM th: 
and profitable ſubfiſtence. This is the leſs to be won- | 
dered at, as the profeſſion is under no kind of regula» 
tion. Loud as the call is, they bave no law to pro- 
tect the lives of the King's ſubjects from the malprac- 
tice of pretenders. Any man at his pleaſure ſets up 
for phyſician, apothecary, and chirurgeon. No can- 
didates are either examined or licenſed, or even ſworn 
to fair practice. 
The ſituation of New York, with reſpect to foreign 
markets, is to be preferred to any of our colonies. It 
lies in the center of the Britiſh plantations on the con- 
tinent, has at all times a ſhortceaſy acceſs to the ocean, 
and commands almoſt the whole trade of Connecticut 
and New Jerſey, two fertile and well cultivated colo- 
nies. The projection of. cape Code into the Atlan- 
tick renders the navigation from the former to Boſton, 
at ſome ſeaſons, extremely perilous-; and ſometimes the 
coaſters are driven off, and compelled to winter in the 
Weſt Indies, But the conveyance to New York, 
from the eaſt-ward through the Sound, is ſhort and 
unexpoſed to ſuch dangers. Philadelphia receives as 
little advantage from New Jerſey, as Boſton from Con- 
neCticut, becauſe the only rivers which roll through 
that province, diſembogue not many. miles from the 
very City of New York. Several attempts have been 
made to raiſe Perth Amboy into a trading port, but 
hitherto it has proved to be an unfeaſible project. New 
York, all things conſidered, has a much better ſitua- 
tion, and were it otherwiſe, the city is become too- 
rich and confiderable to be eclipſed by any other town 
in its neighbourhood. 
The merchants are compared to a hive of bees, who 
induſtriouſly gather honey for others. The profits of 


their trade center WO" in Great Britain; aud for 
| that 
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practice that reaſon, among others, they ought always to re- 
de won - ceive the generous aid and protection of their mother - 
regula- country. In the traffick with other places, the ba- 
to pro- lance is almoſt conſtantly in their favour. Their — 
nalprac : ports to the Weſt Indies are bread, peaſe, rye-meal, 
ſets up Indian corn, apples, onions, boards, ſtaves, borſes, 
Jo can- ſheep, butter, cheeſe, pickled oyſters, beef, and pork. 
n ſworn Flour is alſo a main article, of which there is ſhipped 
about 80,000 barrels per annum. To preſerve the 
foreign credit of this important branch of their ſtaple, they 
lies. It have a good law, appointing officers to inſpect and 
the con- WM brand every caſk before its exportation. The returns 
e ocean, are chiefly rum, ſugar, and molaſſes, except caſh from 
necticut Cutacoa, and when mules, from the Spaniſh main, 
ed colo- are ordered to Jamaica, and the Windward iſlands, 
 Atlan- which are generally exchanged for their natural pro- 
\ Boſton; Wl duce, for they receive but little caſh from the Engliſh | 
imes the illands. The balance againſt them would be much 
er in the more in their favour, if the indulgence to their ſugar- 
„ York, WW colonies did not enable them to ſell their produce at 
\ort and a bigher rate than either the Dutch or French iſlands. 
ceives 23 The Spaniards commonly contract for proviſions, 
om Con- vith merchants in this and the colony of Penfilvania, 
through very much to the advantage both of the contractors 
rom the nd the public, becauſe the returns are wholly in caſh. 
ve been  [bcir wheat, flour, Indian corn, and lumber ſhipped 
dort, but WW Lisbon and Madeira, balance the Madeira wine im- 
. New borted here. 
ter ſitua- The log wood trade to the bay of Honduras is very 
ome too Conſderable, and was puſhed by the merchants with 
her town eat boldneſs in the moſt dangerous times. The ex- 
portation of flax-ſeed to Ireland is of late very much 
increaſed, Between the gth of December 1755, and 
he 23d of February following, were ſhipped off 
12,528 hogſheads, In return for this article, linens 
are 
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are imported and bills of exchange drawn, in favour 


of England, to pay for the dry goods they purchaſe 


there. Log wood is remitted to the Englith merchants 


for the ſame purpoſe. 

The fur-trade ought not to be paſſed over in ſilence. 
The building of Oſwego has conduced more than any 
thing elſe, to the preſervation of this trade. Peltry 


of all kinds is purchaſed with rum, ammunition, 


blankets, ſtrouds, and wampum, or eonque -{hell 


bugles. : 
Their importation of dry goods Ck England i is ſo 


vaſtly great, that they are obliged to betake themſelves 


to all poſſible arts, to make remittances to the Eng- 
It is for this purpoſe they import 
cotton from St. Thomas's and Surinam; lime-juice 
and Nicaragua wood from Curacoa; and log wood 
from the bay, &c. and yet it drains them of all the 
ſilver and gold they can collect. It is computed, that 
the annual amount of the goods purchaſed by this co- 


lony in Great Britain is in value not leſs than 100, ocol. 
ſterling; and the ſum would be much greater if a 
ſtop was put to all clandeſtine trade, 


England is, 
doubtleſs, entitled to all their ſuperfluities ; becauſe 


\ their general intereſts are cloſely connected, and her 


cd linen, Oznabrugs, 


navy is their principal defence, On this account, the 
trade with Hamburgh and Holland for duck, chequer- 
cordage, and tea, is certainly 
upon the whole, impolitic and unreaſonable z how 
much ſoever it may conduce to advance the intereſts 
of a few merchants, or this particular colony. 
Long-Iſland, ſometimes called Naſſau- iſland, is 2 
large iſland in the province of New-York, It has 
Staaten-iſland, and that in which New-York lies, on 
the N. and N. W. the colony of Connecticut on the 
N. and os * ocean on the E. and 8. It is not 
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in favour Whore 18 miles in breadth, but 120 in length, ſtretch» 
purchaſe ing itſelf along Fairfield- county in New- England, near 
nerchants the mouth of Hudſon's river, being furniſhed every - 

where with convenient harbours. A channel of 10 
n blence. WM niles long, and 12 broad, divides it from the conti- 
than any nent. It contains the counties of Suffolk, Richmond, 
 Peltry and Queen's county. The trade which the Engliſh 
nunition, Wl drive here is in furs and ſkins; tobacco, as good as 
1que-thell that of Maryland; horſes, beef, pork, peas, wheat, 
and all ſorts of Engliſh grain, which here yield a very 
great increaſe. Theſe they ſend to the ſugar-colonies, 
and have ſugar, rum, cotton, and indigo in return. 
The foil is likewiſe ſo good, that all other fruits and 
regetables thrive here, together with flax, hemp, pum» 
kins, melons, &c. In the middle of it is Saliſbury 
plain, ſixteen miles long and four broad, without a 
ſtick or a ſtone on it. 

There being an excellent breed of borſes in this 
fland,. the militia-regiment is cavalry : and there are 
races on the plain twice a-year for a filver cup, to 
which the gentry of New-England and New-York re- 
ſort, There are alſo two or three other plains, each 
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becauſe I about a mile ſquare, which are very convenient to the 
and her neighbouring towns. 

ount, the Several iſlands lie off the coaſt, particularly the eaſt· 
chequer- WW ern; but none of them ate inhabited. 

certainly They have alſo here a whale-fiſhery, ſending the 
le; how I oil and bone to England, in exchange for cloaths and 
intereſts ſurniture. The other fiſheries here are very conſide- 
Y- nble. 

and, is 2 Staten Ifland is an iſland forming the county of 

. It has WM Richmond, in the province of New York, about nine ' 


miles north-weſt of New-York city. It is about 18. 
miles long, and, at a medium, fix or ſeven in breadth, 
On the ſouth lide i is a ee tract of good level 

; —_ 
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land; but the iſland is, in general, rough, and the 


al 
hills high. The inhabitants are principally. Dutch and 5 le 
French. The former have a chureh, but the latter Ep 
having been long without a miniſter, reſort to an e- Tn th 
piſcopal church in Richmond town, a poor mean Place, A 
and the only one in the iſland. 'The miniſter receives W 
12 1. per ann raiſed 14 a tax upon.the county. EP 
thouſ 
DEEEEEEEELEEEEEEEEE barre; 
| hund 
CHA P. VI. * 
flax · ſe 
Deſcription 77 New Ferſey, Penßhlvania, and Phila Pe 
delphig. = to the 
ſouth 
EW . Jerſey, by the perpetual diſputes which I India. 
ſubſiſted between the people and the proptieta - ¶ the vi 
ries, whilſt it continued a proprietary government, ¶ gr „. 
was kept for a long time in a very feeble ſtate; but te br. 
within a few years it has begun to reap ſome of the popul: 
advantages which it might have had earlier from the I miles. 
proper management of ſo fine a fituation. They raiſe * 
very great quantities of grain at preſent, and are in- WF 
creaſed to near ſixty thouſand ſouls; but they have Yet WW 1ubrion 
no town of conſequence. Perth Amboy, which is an he: 
their capital, has not upwards of two hundred houſes; WW, ſea 
-and though this town has a very fine harbour, capable hr 
of receiving and ſecuring ſhips of great burden, yet com; 
as the people of New Jerſey have been uſed to ſend fly ſp 
their produce to the markets of New York and Phila- enough 
delphia, to which they are contiguous, they find it TBF 
hard, as it always is in ſuch caſes, to draw the trade Gone, 
out of the old channel; for there the correſponden- te mo 


cies are fixed, the method of dealing eſtabliſhed, cre- theres 
dite given, and a ready market for needy dealers, who WF; - 
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in all countries are ſufficiently numerous; ſo that the 
trade of this town, which is the only town of any trade 
worth notice in New Jerſey, is ftill inconſiderable. 
In the year 1751, only forty-one veſſels have entered 
inwards, and only thirty-eight cleared out, in which 
were exported fix. thouſand four hundred and twenty- 
four barrels of flour; one hundred and ſixty- eight 
thouſand weight of bread ; three hundred and fifteen 
barrels of beef and pork ; ſeventeen thouſand nine- 
hundred and forty-one buſhels of grain; fourteen thou - 
{and weight of hemp; with ſome butter, hams, beer, 
flax-ſeed, bar-iron, and lumber. e- 4.46 [ves 
Penſylvania is defended to the eaſt by the ocean, 
to the north by New York and New Jerſey, to the 
ſouth by Virginia and Maryland, to the weſt by the 
Indians; on all fides by friends, and within itſelf by 
the virtue of its inhabitants. Its coaſts, which are at 
firſt very narrow, extend gradually to 120 miles, and 
the breadth of it, which has no other limits than its 
population and culture, already comprehends 145 
miles. The ſky of the colony is pure and ſerene; the 
climate, very wholeſome: of itſelf, has been till ren- 
deted more ſo by cultivation; the waters, equally fa» 
lubrious and clear, always flow upon a bed of rock or 
land; the year is tempered by the regular return of 
the ſeaſons. Winter, which begins in the month of 
January, laſts till the end of March. As it is ſeldom 
accompanied with clouds or foge, the cold is, gene- 
ally ſpeaking, moderate; ſometimes, however, ſharp 
enough to freeze the largeſt rivers in one night. This 
revolution, which is as ſhort, as it is ſudden, is oc» 
aloned by the north-weſt winds, which blow from 
tie mountains and lakes of Canada. The ſpring is 
ultered in by ſoft rains and by a gentle heat, which 
increaſes gradually till the end of June, The heats 


of 
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of the dog-days would be inſupportable, were it not 
for the refreſhing breezes of the ſouth-weſt winds; 
but this ſuccour, though pretty. conſtant, ſometimes 
expoſes them to hurricanes that blow down whole fo- 
reſts, and tear up trees by the roots, eſpecially in the 
neighbourhood of the ſea, where they are molt violent. 
The three autumnal months are commonly attended 
with ng other inconvenience but that of * too 
rainy. 

Though the country is unequal, it is not leſs fer. 
tile. The ſoil in ſome places conſiſts of a yellow 
black ſand, in others it is gravelly, and ſometimes it 
is a greyiſh aſh upon a ſtony bottom; generally ſpeak- 
ing, it is a rich earth, particularly between the rivu- 
lets, which, interſecting it in all directions, contri- 
bute more to the fertility of the country than navigable 
- rivers would, 

When the Europeans firſt came into the country, 
they found nothing in it but wood for building, and 
iron mines. In proceſs of time, by cutting down the 
trees, and clearing the ground, they covered it with 


innumerable herds, with a great variety of fruits, 


with plantations of flax and hemp, with many kinds 
of vegetables, with every ſort of grain, and eſpecially 
with rye and maize; which a happy experience had 
ſnhewn to be particularly proper to the climate. Cul- 
tivation was carried on in all parts with ſuch vigour 
and ſucceſs as excited the aſtoniſhment 6 all na- 
tions. 
| From whence could ariſe this extraordinary 3 
rity ? From that civil and religious liberty which have 
- attracted the Swedes, Dutch, French, and particu- 
larly ſome laborious Germans, into that country. It 


335 been the joint work of Quakers, Anabaptilts, 
| | Church 
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it not I Church-of- England- men, Methodiſts, Preſbyterians, | t 
winds ; Moravians, Lutherans, and Catholics. 1 
etimes Among the numerous ſects which abound in this 
ole fo» country, a very diſtinguiſhed one is that of the Dum- 
in the I plers. It was founded by a German, who, diſguſted 
1olent, with the world, retired to an agreeable ſolitude within 
tended fifty miles of Philadelphia, in order to be more at li- 
0g too berty to give himſelf up to contemplation. Curiofity 
brought ſeveral of his countrymen to vifit his retreat, 
(s Pa and, by degrees, his pious, fimple, and peaceable 
yellow manners induced them to ſettle near him, and they 
imes it al formed a little colony which they called Fu- 
ſpeak · ¶ phrates, in alluſion to the Hebrews, who Wy to ing 
e rivu* IM plalms on the borders of that river. 
contri- This little city forms a triangle, the cortitin of 
vigable WO which are bordered with mulberry and apple-trees, 
planted with regularity. In the middle of the town 
:auntry, is a very large orchard, and between the orchard and 
1g, and I theſe ranges of trees are houſes, built of wood, three 
own the I ſtories high, where every Dumpler is left to enjoy the 
it with WW pleaſures of his meditations without diſturbance, 
fruits, Theſe contemplative men do not amount to above five 
y kinds IF hundred in all; their territory is about 250 actes in 
ſpecially I extent, the boundaries of which are marked by a river, 
nce had WW © piece of ſtagnated water, and a mountain covered 
Cul- with trees. | 
h vigour The men and women live in ſeparate quarters of 
all na- che city. They never ſee each other but at places of * 
/ vorſhip; nor are there any aſſemblies of any kind but 
y proſpe- MW bor public buſineſs. Their life is taken up in labour, 
ich hate Prayer, and fleep. Twice every day and night they - 
| particu Wi ve called forth from their cells to attend divine ſer» 
nery. It ice. Like the Methodilts and Quakers, every indi- 
2abaptilts, vidual among them poſſeſſes the right of preaching 
| when he thinks i inſpired. The favourite ſub- 
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jects on which they love to diſcourſe in their aſſen. n 
blies, are humility, temperance, chaſtity, and the 6 d 
ther Chriſtian virtues. They never violate the reſt « ſt 
the Sabbath, which is ſo much the delight of labori. B 
ous as well as of idle men. They admit a hell and a p. n 


radiſe; but reject the eternity of future puniſhment, ce 


The doctrine of original fin is with them an impiou en 
blaſphemy which they abhor, and, in general, even, 
tenet cruel to man appears to them injurious to the th 
_ divinity. As they do not allow merit to any but v0 no 

luntary works, they only adminiſter baptiſm to tin dil 
adult. At the ſame time, they think baptiſm fo WW me 
ſientially neceſſary to ſalvation, that they imagine th bli 
ſouls of Chriſtians in another world are employed i lab 
converting thoſe who bare not ded under the law i on 
the goſpel. | the 
Still more difintereſted than the akon, they 1-8 ple 
ver allow any law-ſuits. One may. cheat, rob, u ceſ: 
abuſe them, without ever being expoſed to any teu tine 
liation, or even any complaint from them. Relig \ 
has the fame effect on them that philoſophy had upoi extr 
the Stoics;z it makes them inſenſible to every kind e the 
inſult. the 
Nothing can be plainer than their dreſs. In wine they 

_ It is made of a long white gown, from whence then cher 
hangs a hood, to ſerve inſtead of a hat, a coarſe (iy The) 
thick ſhoes, and very wide breeches. There is 0 cauſe 
great difference in ſummer, only that linen is uf is to 
Inſtead of woollen. The women are dreſſed mud more 
like the men, except the breeches. In 
Their common food is vegetables; not becauſe iti tion : 
unlawful to make uſe of any other, but becauſe th ber m 
kind of abſtinence is looked upon as more confor mali perioe 
to the ſpirit of Chriſtianity, which has an avere cordir 


from blood. Each individual follows with chearl 
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gels the branch of buſineſs allotted to him. 


ced by united induſtry, it affords à ſuperfluous part fer 


exchanges proportioned to the population. 
Though the two ſexes live ſeparate at Euphrates, 
the Dumplers do not on that account ſooliſhly re- 
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The pro- 
duce of all their labours is depoſited into a common 
ſtock, in order to ſupply the neceſſities of every one. 
Beſides the cultivation, manufactures, and all the arts 


neceſſary to the little ſociety, which are thus produ- 


? 


nounce matrimony. But thoſe. who find themſelves 
diſpoſed to it leave the city, and form an eſtabliſh- 
ment in the country, which is ſupported at the pu- 
blic expence. They repay this by the produce of their 
labours, which is all thrown into the public treaſury, 
and their children are ſent to be educated in the mo- 
ther-country. Without this wiſe: priv:lege, the Dum- 
plers would be nothing more than monks, and in pro- 
ceſs of time would nden either Ane or liber- 
tines. * 

What is moſt edifying; and at the "Ru time moſt 
extraordinary, is the harmony that ſubſiſts between all 
the ſects eſtabliſhed in Penſylvania notwithſtanding 
the difference of their religious opinions. Though 
they are not all of the ſame church, they all love and 
cheriſh one another as children of the ſame father. 
They have always continued to live like brothers, be- 
cauſe they had the liberty of thinking as men, It 
is to this delightſul harmony that it muſt attribute 
more particularly the rapid progreſs of the colony., 

In the beginning of the year 1766, its popula- 
tion amounted to 150,000 white people. The num- 
ber muſt have been conſiderably. increaſed from that 
period, ſince it is doubled every fifteen years, ac» - 
cording to Mr, Franklin's calculations. There were 
ſill thirty thouſand blacks in the province, who met 
with 
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with better uſage in this province than in the others; 
but who were ſtill exceedingly unhappy. A circum- 
Nance, however, not eafily to be believed is, that the 
ſubjeCtion of the negroes has not corrupted the morals | 
of their maſters; their manners are ſtil] pure, and e- 
ven auſtere in Penſylvania. Is this ſingular advantage 6 
to be aſcribed to the climate, the laws, the religion, : 
the emvlation conſtantly ſubſiſting between the diffe- 


rent ſects, or to ſome other particular cauſe ? Let the 0 
reader determine this queſtion. n 

The Penſylvanians are in general well made, and * 
their women of an agreeable figure. As they become Pe 
mothers ſooner than in Europe, they ſooner ceaſe to th 
breed. If the heat of the climate ſeems, on the one pe 


hand, to haſten the operations of nature, its incon- 
ſtaney weakens them on the other. There is no place 
where the temperature of the ſky is more uncertain, 
for it ſometimes changes five or {ix times in the ſame 
day. As, however, theſe varieties neither have any 
dangerous influence upon the vegetables, nor deſtroy 
the harveſts, there is a conſtant plenty, and an uni- 
verſal appearance of eaſe. The œconomy which is 
ſo particularly attended to in Penſylvania does not 
prevent both ſexes from being well clothed ; and their 
food is ſtill preſerable in its kind to their clothing. 
The families, ' whoſe circumſtances are the leaſt eaſy, 
have all of them bread, meat, cyder, beer, and rum. 
A very great number can afford to drink French and 
Spaniſh wines, punch, and even liquors of a higher 
price. The abuſe of theſe liquors. is leſs frequent than 
in other places, but is not without example. 

The pleaſing view of this abundance is never dil- 
turbed by? the melancholy ſight of poverty. There ate 
no poor in Penſylvania. All thoſe whoſe birth ot 


fortune have left them without reſources, are ſuitably 
5 | | provided 
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provided out of the public treaſury. The ſpirit of be- 
nevolence is carried ſtill farther, and is extended even 


others, 
1rcums 


hat the 

ac to the moſt amiable hoſpitality. A traveller is wel- 
5 come to ſtop in any place, without the apprehenſions 
vantage of giving the leaſt uneaſy ſenſation, except that of re- 
eligion, gret for his departure. | 


o diffe- The happineſs of the colony is not diſturbed by the. 


Let the oppreſſive burden of taxes. In 17 66, they did not a- 
mount to more than 280, 140 livres (12,2560. 25. 6d.) | 


de, and Moſt of them, even thoſe that were deſigned to re- 
99 pair the damages of war, were to ceaſe in 1772. If 
ole: the people did not experience this alleviation at that 
the one period, it was owing to the irruptions of the ſavages, 
„ Jncod which had occaſioned extraordinary expences. This 
no.plate trifling inconvenience would not have been attended 
neertain, to, if Penn's family .could have been prevailed upon 
the ſame to contribute to the public expences, in proportion to 
have any the revenue they obtain from the province: A circum- 
r deſtroy ſtance required by the inhabitants, and which, in e- 
1 an uni- Pit» they ought to have complied with. | 
which is The Penſylvanians, happy poſſeſſors, and peaceable 
does not tenante of a country that uſually renders them twenty 
and cheit WM © thirty fold for whatever they lay out upon it, have 
clothing. e reſtraints upon - matrimony and the propagation of 
caſt eaſy their ſpecies. There is hardly an unmarried perſon 


and rum. il © be met with in the whole country. This circum- 
rench and ſtance renders marriage more happy, and procures to 
f a higher 2 reſpect; the freedom, as well as the ſanctity 
\uent than I © it depends upon the choice of the parties : They 
82 chuſe the lawyer and the prieſt rather as witneſſes, 
never dil than as miniſters of the engagement. Whenever two 
There ate loyers meet with any oppoſition, they go off together 
iſe birth of Ml horſeback the man gets behind his miſtreſs, and, 
are ſuitablſ Bs this ſituation, they preſent themſelves before the 
provided magiſtrate, where the girl declares ſhe has run away 
F F 2 l jj f 
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| day of burial, Theſe ſpread it in the habitations next 
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with her lover, and that they are come to be married; 

So ſolemn an avowal cannot be rejected; nor has any 

perſon a right to give them moleſtation, fn ali other 

caſes, paternal authority is exceſſive. The head of a 

family, whoſe affairs are involved, is allowed to en- 

gage bis children to his creditors, a puniſhment, one 
ſhould imagine, very ſufficient to induce a fond father 
to attend to his affairs. A man grown up acquits in 

one year's ſervice a debt of 112 livres, 10 ſols (44. 

187. Sd. farthing) : Children under twelve years of 

age are obhged to ſerve till they are one and twenty 

for a debt of 135 livres, (5 18s: 1d. halfpenny.) 

This is an image of the old Patriatchal n manners of the 

caft. 
| Though there are ſeveral villages, and even ſome 

cities in the colony, moſt of the inhabitants may be 

{aid to live ſeparately, as it were, within their fami- 

lies. Every proprietor of land has his houſe in the 

midſt of a large plantation entirely ſurrounded with 
-quickſet hedges. Of courſe, each pariſh is near twelve 
or fifteen leagues in circumference. This diſtance of 
the churches makes the - ceremonies of rc)igion have 
Itttle influence. Children are not baptized till a few 
months, and ſometimes not till a year or two, after 
their birth. Without wrangling about modes of wor- 
#hip, in a country where every man has his own, they 
honour the Supreme Being more by their virtues than 
their prayers. Motals are more ſecurely guarded by 
innocence and ignorance, than by controverlics and 
precepts. 

All the pomp of religion- ſeems "ſerved for the laſt 
honours man receives before he is ſor ever ſhar up in 
the grave. As ſoon as any one dies in the country, 
the neareſt neighbouts have notice given them of the 
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to theirs, and within a few hours the news is thus 
conveyed to a diſtance. Every family ſends atleaſt one 
perſon to attend the funeral. As they come in, they 
are preſented with punch and cake. When the aſſem- 
bly is complete, the corpſe is carried to the burying- 
ground belonging to his ſect, or, if that ſhould be at 

too great a diſtanee, into one of the fields belonging to 
the family. There is generally a train of four or five- 
hundred perſons on horſeback, who obſerve a continual 
hlence, and have all the external appearance ſuited: 
to the melancholy nature of the ceremony. 
gular circumſtance is, that the Penſylvanians, - wha- 
are the greateſt enemies to parade during their lives, 
ſeem to forget this charactet of modeſty at their deaths. 
They are all deſirous that the poor remains of their 
ſhort lives ſhould be attended with a- funeral pomp» 
ſuited to their rank or fortune: | 
It is a geneial- obſervation, that plain and virtuous-: 
nations, even ſavage and poor ones, ace remarkably- 
attached to the circumſtances of their burial. The 
reaſon is, that they look upon theſe laſt honours as 
duties of the ſurvivors, and the duties themſelves as ſo 
many diſtinct proofs of that principle of love, which 
is very ſtrong in private ſamilies-whilit they are in a 
ſtate neareſt to that of nature It is not the dying 
man himſelf who exacts theſe honours; it is his parents, 
his wife, his children, who voluntarily pay them to 
the aſhes of a huſband and father who has deſerved to 
be lamented. 
numerous attendants in ſmall ſocieties than in larger 
ones; becauſe, though there are fewer families, they 
ae more ſtrongly connected. This kind of intimate 
union has been the reaſon hy ſo many ſmall nations 
have. overcome une ones; it drove Xerxes and the 
F Perſians: 
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Perfians out of Greece, and it will ſome time or other 


8 expel the French out of Corfica. 


But from whence does Penſylvania draw the mate- 
rials for her own conſumption, and in what manner 
does ſhe contrive to be fo -copiouſly furniſhed with 
them ? With the flax and hemp, that is produced at 
home, and the cotton ſhe procures from South Ame- 
rica, ſhe fabricates a great quantity of ordinary linens; 


and with the wool that comes from Europe ſhe manu- 


factures many coarſe cloths. - Whatever her own in- 
duſtry is not able to furniſh, ſhe purchaſes with the 
produce of her territory. Her ſhips carry over to the 
Engliſh, French, Dutch and Daniſh iſlands, biſcuit, 
four, butter, cheeſe, tallow, vegetables, fruits, ſalt 
meat, cyder, beer, and all ſorts of wood for building. 
The cotton, ſugar, coffee, brandy, and money they 
receive in exchange, are ſo many materials for a freſh 
commerce with the mother-country, and with other 
European nations, as well as with other colonits. The 
Azores, Madeira, the Canaries, Spain, and Portugal, 
open an advantageous market to the corn and wood of 
Penſylvania, which they purchaſe with wine and pi- 
aſtres. - The mother-country receives from Penſylvania 
iron, - flax, leather, furs, lintſeed-oil, maſts, and yards, 
for which it returns thread, wool, fine cloths, tea, 
Iriſh and India linens, hard-ware, and other article; 


of luxury or neceſſity. As theſe, however, amount 


to a much greater ſum than what it buys, England 
may be conſidered as a gulph in which all the merals 
Penſylvania has drawn from the other parts of the world 
are ſunk. In 1723, England ſent over goods to 
Penſylvania only to the value of 250,000 livres, 
(19,937 J. 10 f.); at preſent ſhe furniſhes to the a- 


mount of 10,000,000 (437,500. J.) This ſum is 
too conſiderable for the coloniſts to be able to pay, e- 
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ven by depriving themſelves of all the gold they draw 
from other markets; and this inability muſt eontinue 
as long as the improvement of their cultures ſhall re- 
quire more conſiderable advances than their produce 
yields, Other colonies, , which enjoy, almoſt exclu- 
fively, ſome branches of trade, ſuch as rice, tobacco; 


and indigo, muſt have grown rich very rapidly. 


Penſylvania, whoſe riches are founded on agriculture 
and the increaſe of her flocks, will acquire them more 
gradually; but her proſperity will be fired upon a. 
more firm and permanent baſis. | 

If any circumſtance can retard the progreſs of the 
colony, it mult be the irregular manner in which the 
plantations are formed. Penn's family, who are the 
proprietors of all the lands, grant them indiſcriminate- 
ly in all parts, and in as large a proportion as they: 
are required, provided they are paid fifty crowns (6 J. 
Hs. 3d.) for each hundred acres, and that the pur- 
chaſers agree to give an annual rent of about one fol, 
(about one halfpenny.) The conſequence of this is, 
that the province wants that ſort of connection which 
is neceſſary in all things, and that the ſcattered inha- 
bitants eaſily. become the prey. of the molt inſigaificant 
enemy who ſhall venture to attack them. 

The habitations - are cleared in different ways. 
Sometimes a huntſman will ſettle in the midſt of a fo- 
reſt, or quite cloſe to it. His neareſt neighbours af- 
aſt him in cutting down trees, and in heaping them 
up one over another; and this conſtitutes a houſe, As 
round this ſpot he cultivates, without any aſſiſtance, a 
garden or; a-ficld, ſufficient to ſubſiſt himſelf and his 
family. 3% | 

A ſew years after the felt biene were Euiſbed. 
ſome- more active and richer men arrived from the. 
mother · country. They paid the huntſman for his pains,. 

ear F 4 and 
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and agreed with the proprietors of the provinces for 


ſome lands that have not yet been paid for. They p 
built more commodious habitations, and cleared a 10 


greater extent of territory. 

At length ſome Germans, who came into the new 
world fcom inclination, or were driven into it by per- 
ſecution, completed theſe fettlements that were as yet 
unfiniſhed. -: The firſt and ſecond order of planters re- 
moved their induſtry into other parts, with a more 
conſiderable ſtock for r on 1 cultures than 
uw they had at firſt. 
| The annual exports of Penſylrania may be valued at 
23, o00 tons. It receives four hundred ſhips, and 
fits out about an equal number. They almoſt all come 

into Philadelphia, which is the capital, from whence 

they are alſo diſpatched. 

Philadelphia is a province which makes part of what 
formerly was called New Sweden ; is one of the prin+ 
cipal towns in North - America, and next to Boſton the 
greateſt, It is ſituated almoſt in the center of the 
Engliſh colonies, and its latitude is thirty-nine degrees 

and fifty minutes, but its welt longitude from London 
near ſeventy-five degrees. | 

This town was built in the year 168 3, or as others 
ſay in i682, by the well-known Quaker William 
Penn, who got this whole province by a grant from 
Charles the Second, king of England ; after Sweden 
had given up its claims to it. According to Penn's 

plan the town was to have been built upon a piece of 
nm land which is formed by the union of the rivers Dela- 
ware and Skulkill, in a quadrangular form, two Eng- 
liſh miles long and one broad. The eaſtern fide would 
therefore have been bounded by the Delaware, and 
the weſtern by the Skulkill. T hey had actually begun 
* build houſes on both * rivers ; for eight capital 
; ſtreets, 
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ſreets, each two Engliſh miles long, and nen teſ- 
ſer ſtreets (or lanes) acroſs them, each one mile in 
length, were marked out, with a confiderable breadth, 
and in ſtrait lines. The place was at that time almoſt 


's for 
They 
red a 


nes an entire wilderneſs covered with thick foreſts, and 
* belonged to three Swediſh brothers called Sven' - Sener 
as yet (ſons of Sven) who bad ſettled in it. They with dif- 
ac ficulty left the place, the fituation of which was -very 
3 advantageous, But at laſt they were perſuaded to it 
s than by Penn, who gave them a few Engliſh miles from - 
| that place twice the ſpace of country they inhabited. 
lued at However Penn himſelf and his deſcendants after him, 
8, and have conſiderably leſſened the ground belonging to 
come them, by repeated menſurations, under pretence ** 
hence they had taken more than they ought. 
But the inhabitants could not be got in lulkeient 5 
f what number to fill a place of ſuch extent. The plan there- 2 
a nag fore about the river Skulkill was laid aſide till more fa- - 
ton the vourable circumſtances ſhould occur, and the houſes © © 
of the Bl vere only built along the Delaware. This river flows 
degrees along the eaſtern fide of the town, is of great advan- 
London tage to its trade, and gives a fine proſpect. The hou- 
ſes which had already been built upon the Skulkill 
8 others were tranſplanted hitherto by degrees. This town ac- 
William I cordingly lies in a very-pleaſant country, from notth 
at from to ſouth along the river. It meaſures ſomewhat more 
Sweden I than an Englich mile in length ; and its breadth in - 
| Penn's BY ome places is half a mile or more. The ground is 
piece of I ze and conſiſts of ſand mixed with a little clay. Ex- 
rs Dela- perience has ſhewn that the air of this Fon 18 very +. 
wo Eng. I healthy, 


le would The ſtreets are regular, fine, and moſt of FER are 
are, and fifty foot, Engliſh- meaſure, broad; Arch - ſtreet mea- 
ly begun ſures ſixty=fix feet in breadth, and Market-ſtreet or the 
at capital incipal- ſtreet, Where the market is kept, near a 

ſtreets F. 5 | hundred. 
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hundred. Thoſe which run, longitudinally, or from 
north to ſouth, are ſeven, excluſive of a little one, | 
which runs along the river, to the ſouth of the mar- 
ket, and is called Vater: treet. The lanes which go | 
acroſs, and were intended to reach from the Dela» ] 
ware to the Skulhill, are eight in number. They do j 
not go quite from eaſt to weſt, but deviate a little a 
from that direction. All the ſtreets except two which lt 
are neareſt to the river, run in a ſtraight line, and al 
make right angles at the interſections. - Some are pa- 01 
ved, others are not; and it ſeems leſs neceflary ſince tl 
the ground is ſandy, and therefore ſoon abſorbs the WF g 
ar 
m 


wet. But in moſt of the ſtreets is a pavement of flags, 
a fathom or more broad, laid before the houſes, and 
poſts put on the outſide; three or four fathom aſunder. 
Under the roofs are gutters which are carefully con- 
nected with pipes, and by this means, thoſe who walk 
under them, when it rains, or when the ſnow melts, 
need not fear being wetted by hs dropping from the 
roofs. 

The houſes make a good cppotednen, are Sono 
ly ſeveral ſtories high, and built either of bricks or of 
| ſtone; but the former are more commonly uſed, fince 
bricks are made before the town, and are well burnt. 
The ftone which has been employed in the building of 
other houſes, is a mixture of black or grey glimmer, 
running in undulated veins, and of a looſe, and quite 
{mall-grained limeſtone, which run ſcattered between 
the bendings of the other veins, and are of a grey co- 
lour, excepting here and there ſome ſingle grains of 
ſand, of a paler hue. The glimmer makes the great: 
eſt part of the ſtone ; but the mixture is ſometimes of b. 
another kind. This ſtone is now got in great quanti- north 
ties in the country, is eaſily cut, and has the good 


quality of not attracting the moiſture in a wet ſeaſons 
Ver] 
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j 
or from Very good lime is burnt every where hereabouts, for 
tle one, maſonry. - | | nA 
he mar- - The houſes are covered with ſhingles. The wood 
hich go for this purpoſe is taken from the Cupreſſus thyoides, 
1e Dela» Linn. or a tree which the Swedes here call the white 
They do juniper tree, and the Engliſh, the white cedar. Swamps 
e a little and moraſſes formerly were full of them, but at pre- 
ro which ſent theſe trees are for the greateſt parti cut down, 
ine, and and no attempt has as yet been made to plant new 
> Are pa- ones. The wood is very light, rots leſs than any o- 
ary ſince ther in this country, and for that reaſon is exceeding 
ſorbs the good for roofs. For it is not too heavy for the walls; 
t of flags, and will ſerve for forty or fifty years together. But 
les, and many people already begin to fear, that theſe roofs: 
aſunder. will in time be looked upon as having been very de- 
fully con- trimental to the city. For being ſo very light, moſt 
who walk people who have built their houſes of ſtone, or bricks, 
ow melts, have been led to make their walls extremely thin. But 
from the at preſent this kind ef wood is almoſt entirely deſtroy» 
| ed. Whenever therefore in proceſs of time theſe 
frequent: roofs decay, the people will be obliged to have re- 
-icks or of courſe to the heavier materials of tiles, or the like, 
1ſed, fince WF which the walls will not be ſtrong enough to bear. 
ell burnt. The roof will therefore require ſupports, or the people 
zuilding of be obliged to pull down the walls, and to build new: 
glimmer, Ones, or to take other ſteps for ſecuring them. Se- 
and quite WW eral people have already in late years begun to make 
d between WI wofs of tiles. N (1+ 2%, 
a grey co- Among the publick buildings I will firſt mention: 
2 grains df churches, of which there are ſeveral, for God is ſer- 
the great: ¶ ved in various ways in this country, | 


metimes 0 1. The Engliſh eſtabliſhed church ſtands in the 
eat quanti- northern part of the town, at ſome diſtance from the 
s the good market, and is the fineſt of all. It has a little, incon- 
wet ſeaſon liderable ſteeple, in which is a bell to be rung when 
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it is time to go to church, and on burials. It hag 
likewiſe a clock which ſtrikes the hours, This build - 
ing which is called Chriſt-church, was founded to- 
wards the end of the laſt century, but has lately been 
rebuilt and more adorned. It has two miniſters who 
get the greateſt part of their ſalary from England. In 
the beginning of this century, the Swediſh miniſter 
"I the Rev. Mr. Rudmann, performed the functions of 
| a clergyman to the Engliſh congregation for near two 
years, during the abſence of their own clergyman. 
2. The Swediſh church, which is otherwiſe called 
the church of Weekacko, is on the ſouthern: part of 
the town, and almoſt without it, on the river's ſide, 
and its fituation 1s therefore more agreeable than that 
of any other. 

3. The German Lutheran church, is on the ook 
welt fide of the town. On my arrival in America it 
had a little ſteeple, but that being put up by an igno- 
rant architect, before the walls of the church were 
quite dry, they leaned forwards by its weight, and 
therefore they were forced to pull it down again in the 
f autumn of the year 1750. About that time the con- 

gregation received a fine organ from Germany. They 
have only one miniſter, who likewiſe preaches at an- 
other Lutheran church in Germantown, He preaches 
alternately one Sunday in that .church, and another 
in this. The firſt clergyman which the Lutherans 
had in this town, was the Rev. Mr. Muhlenberg, who 
laid the foundations of this church in 1743, and being, 
called to another place afterwards, the Rev. Mr. 
Brunholz from Sleſwick was his ſucceflor. Both 
theſe - gentlemen wete ſent to this place from Hall 
in daxony, and have been a great advantage to it by 
their peculiar talent of preaching in an "_—_ g man- 
uer. 
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ner. A little while before this church was built, the 


Lutheran Germans had no clergyman for themſelves, 
ſo that the every-where beloved Swediſh: miniſter at 


Weekacko, Mr. Dylander, preached likewiſe to them. 
He therefore preached three ſermons every Sunday,; 
the firſt early in the morning to the Germans; the ſe- 


cond to the Swedes, and the third in thg afternoon 
to the Engliſh, and beũ des this he went all the week: 


inta the country, and inſtructed the Germans who li- 


red ſeparately there. He therefore frequently preach- 
ed ſixteen ſermons a week. And after his death, 
which happened in November 1741, the Germans 
firſt. wrote to Germany for a clergyman for themſelves. 
This congregation is at preſent very numerous, fo that 
every Sunday the church is very much crowded: It 


has two galleries, but no veſtry. They do not ſing ” 


the collects, but read them before the altar. 
4. The old Presbyterian church, is not far from 


the market, and on the ſouth-fide of Market-ſtreet. It 


is of a middling ſize, and built in the year 1704, as 
the inſcription on the northern pediment ſhews. The 
roof 1s built almoſt hemiſpherical, or at leaſt forms a 
hexagon, The whole building ſtands from north to' 
ſouth; for the preſbyterians do not regard, as other 
people do, whether their churches look towards a cer- 
tain point of the heavens-or not. 

5. The new Presbyterian church was built in the 
year 1750, by the New-lights in the north-weſtern 
part of the town. By the name of New-lights, ate 
underſtood the people who have, from different reli- 
pions, become proſelytes to the well-known White« 
held, who in the years 1739, 1740, and likewiſe 


in 1744 and 1745 travelled through almoſt all the 


Englih colonies. His delivery, his extraordinary © | 
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zeal, and other talents ſo well adapted to the intel. 


lects of his hearers, made him ſo popular that he fre- 
quently, eſpecially in the two firft years, got from 
eight thouſand to twenty thouſand hearers in the fields. 


His intention in theſe travels, was to collect money 


for an orphan's hoſpital which had been erected in 
Georgia. He here frequently collected ſeventy pounds 
ſterling at one ſermon ; nay, at two ſermons which 
he preached in the year 1740, both on one Sunday, at 
Philadelphia, he got an hundred and fifty pounds, 
The proſelytes of this man, or the above-mentioned 
New- lights, ate at preſent merely a ſect of preſbyteri- 
ans. For though Whitefield was originally a clergy. 
man of the Engliſh church, yet be deviated by little 
and little from her doCtrines ; and on arriving in the 
year 1744 at- Boſton in New England, he diſputed 
with the Presbyterians about their doctrines, ſo much 
that he almoſt entirely embraced them. For White. 
field was no great diſputant, and could therefore eafily 
be led by theſe cunning people, whitherſoever they 


would have him. This likewiſe during his latter ſtay } 


in America cauſed his audience to be leſs numerous 
than during the firſt. The 'New- lights built firſt in 
the year 1741, a great houſe in the weſtern part of 
the town, to hold divine ſervice in. But à diviſion 
ariſing amongſt them after the departure of 'W hitefield, 
and beſides, on other accounts, the building was ſold 
to the town in the beginning of the year x70, and 
deſtined for a ſchool. The New-lights then built a 
church which I call the new Presbyterian one. On 
its eaſtern pediment is the following inſcription, in 
golden letters: Templum Preſbyterianum, annuente 
numine, erectum, Anno Dom. MDC CCL. 
6. The old German reformed church is built in 
the welt north-weſt part of the town, and looks like 
| the 
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the church im the Ladugoordfield near Stockholm. It 
is not yet finiſhed, though for ſeveral years together, 
the congregation has kept up divine ſervice in it. 
Theſe Germans attended the German ſervice at the 
Swediſh church, whilſt the Swedith-minifter Mr. Dy- 
lander lived, But as the Lutherans got à clergyman for 
themſelves on the death of the laſt, thoſe of the reform=- 
ed church made. likewiſe preparations: to get one from 
Dordrecht; and the farſt who was ſent to them, was the 
Rev. Mr. Slaughter. But in the year 17 50, another cler- 
gyman of the reformed church arrived from Holland, and 
by his artful behaviour, ſo inſinuated himſelf into the 
fayour of the Rev, Mr. Slaughter's congregation, that 
the latter loſt almoſt balf his audience. The two cler- 
gymen then diſputed for ſeyeral Sundays together, a- 
bout the pulpit, nay, people relate, that the-new-co- 
mer mounted the pulpit on a Saturday, and ſtayed in 
it all night. Lhe other being thus excluded, the two 
parties in the audience, made themſelves the ſubject 
both of the laughter and of the ſcorn of the whole 
town, by beating and bruiſing each other, and com- 
mitting other exceſſes. The affair was inquired, into 
by the magiſtrates, and decided in favour of the Rev. 
Mr. Slaughter, the perſon who had been abuſed. 

7- The new reformed church, was built at a little 
diſtance from the old one by the party of the clergyman, 
who had loſt his cauſe, This man however had in- 
lluence enough to bring over to his party almolt the 
whole audience of his antagoniſt, at the end of the 
year 1750, and therefore this new- church will ſoon 
be uſeleſs, 

8. 9. The Quakers have two meetings, one inthe 
market, and the other in the northern part of the 
town. In them are according to the cuſtom of this 


people, 
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people, neither altars, nor pulpits, nor any other or- 
naments uſual in churches; but only ſeats and ſome 


ſconces. 


month. I ſhall mention more about them hereafter, 
10. The Baptiſts, have their ſervice, in the Northe 
ern yo of the town. 


| The Roman Catholics, have in the ſouth-wel 
5 of the town a great houſe, which is mou adorn. 


ed within, and has an organ. 


12. The Moravian Brethren, haws hired a preat 
houſe, in the northern- part of the town, in which 


they performed the ſervice both in German and Eng- 
Hſh ; not only twice or three times every Sunday, but 


likewiſe every night after it was grown dark. But in 
fxeo, they were obliged to 
drop their evening meetings; ſome wanton young: 


the winter of the year 


fellows having ſeveral times diſturbed the congregati- 


on, by an inſtrument ſounding like the note of a 


cuckoo, for this noiſe they made in a dark corner, 
not only at the end of every ſtanza, but likewiſe at 
that of every line, whilſt they were ſinging a bymn. 
. Thoſe of the Engliſh church, the New-lights, the 
| Quakers, and the Germans of the reformed religion, 

- have each of them their burying places on one ſide 
out of town, and not near their churches, though 
the firſt of theſe ſometimes make an exception. All 


the others bury their dead in their church-yards,. 


and Moravian brethren bury where they can. The 
negroes are buried in a particular place out of town. 
I now proceed to mention the other 1 build - 


ings in Philadelphia, 


The Town+hall, or the place where the aſfemblies 


ate held, is —_—y in the weſtern part of the town, 


it is a fine large building, having a tower with a bell 
| in 


They meet thrice every Sunday in them, and 
beſides that at certain times every week or every, 
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in the middle, and is the greateſt ornament to the 
town. The deputies of each province meet in it com- 
monly every October, or even more frequently if cit- 
cumſtances require it, in order to conſider of the wel- 
fare of the country, and to hold their parliaments or 
diets in miniature. - There * reviſe the old laws; 
and make new ones, 

On one fide of this- building ſtands the library, 
which was firſt begun in the year 1742, on a publick 
ſpirited plan, formed and put in execution by the 
learned Mr. Franklin. For he perſuaded firſt the moſt 
ſubſtantial people in town to pay forty ſhillings at the 
outſet, and afterwards annually ten ſhillings, all in 


Penſylvania currency, towards purchaſing all kinds of 


uſeſul books. The ſubſcribers ate entitled to make 
uſe of the books. Other people are likewiſe at-liber- 
ty to borrow them for a certain time, but muſt leave 
a pledge and pay eight-pence a week for a folio vo- 
lume, ſix-pence for a quarto, and four-pence for all 
otaers of a ſmaller ſize, As ſoon as the time allows 
ed a perſon for the peruſal of the volume, is elapſed, 
it muſt be returned, or he is fined. The money a- 
tiüng in this manner is employed for the ſalary of the 
librarian, and for purchaſing new books. There was 

already a fine collection of excellent works, moſt of 
them Engliſh 3 many French and Latin, but few in 
any other language. The ſubſcribers were ſo kind to 
me, as to order the librarian, during my ftay here, 
to lend me every book, which I ſhould want, with: 
out requiring any payment of me. The library was. 
open every Saturday from four to eight o' clock in the 
Beſides the books, ſeveral mathematical 


and phyſical inſtruments, and a large collection of na- 
_ ronrlofitice were to be ſeen in it, Several little 
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libraries were founded in the town on the ſame foot. 
ing or neatly with this. | 
- The court-houſe ſtands in the middle of Market. 
ſtreet, to the welt of the market, it is a fine build. 
ing, with a little tower in which there 1s a bell, Be. 
low and round about this building the market is pro- 
perly kept every week. 
The building of the academy, is in the en 
part of the town. It was formerly as I have before 
mentioned, a meeting-houſe of the followers of Mr, 
Whitefield, but they ſold it in the year 1750, and it 
was deſtined to be the ſeat of an univerſity, or to ex · 
ſs myſelf in more exact terms, to be a college, it 
was therefore fitted up to this purpoſe. The youths 
are here only taught thoſe things which they learn in 
our common ſchools; but in time, ſuch lectures are 
mtended to be read dere, as are uſual in real univer 
ſities. 
At the cloſe of the laſt war, a redoubt was erected 
here, on the ſouth ſide of the town, near the river, 
to prevent the French and Spaniſh privateers from 
landing. But this was done after a ſtrong debate. 
For the quakers oppoſed all fortifications, as contrary 
to the tenets of their religion, which allow not Chritti- 
ans to make war either offenſive or defenſive, but di- 
rect them to place their truſt in the Almighty alone. 
Several papers were then handed about for and againſt 
the opinion. But the enemy's privateers having taken 
ſeveral veſſels belonging to the town, in the river, 
many of the quakers, if not all of them, found it 
reaſonable to forward the building of the fortification 
- as much as poſſible, at leaſt by a ſupply of money. 
Of all the natural advantages of the town, its tem- 
perate climate is the moſt conſiderable, the winter not 
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NORTH AMERICA. 139. 
ſummer not too hot; the country round about bring- 
ing forth thoſe fruits in the greateſt plenty, which are 
raiſed by huſbandry. Their September and October 
are like the beginning of the Swediſh Auguſt. And, 
the firſt days in their February are frequently as plea» 
fant, as the end of April and the beginning of May 
in Sweden. Even their coldeſt days in ſome winters 
have been no ſeverer, than the days at the end of au- 
tumn are in the middlemoſt parts of Sweden, and the 
ſouthern ones of Finland. 

The good and clear water in Philadelphia, is like- 
wiſe one of its-advantages. For though there are no 
fountains in the town, yet there is a well in every 
houſe, and feveral in the ſtreets, all which afford ex- 
cellent water for boiling, drinking, waſhing, and o- 
ther uſes. The water is commonly met with at the 
depth of forty feet. The water of the river Delaware 
is likewiſe good. But in making the wells, a fault is 
frequently committed, which in feveral places of the 
town ſpoils the water which is naturally good; I thall 
in the ſequel take an opportunity of ſpeaking further 
about it. 

The Delaware -is exceeding convenient for trade. 
It is one of the greateſt rivers in the world: is three 
Engliſh miles broad at its mouth, two miles at the 
town of Wilmington, and three quarters of a mile 
at Philadelphia. This eity lies within ninety or an 
hundred Engliſh miles from the ſea, or from the place 
where the river Delaware diſcharges itſelf into the 
bay of that name. Yet its depth is hardly ever leſs 
than five or fix fathom. ' The greateſt ſhips therefore 
can ſai] quite up to the town and anchor in good 
ground in five fathoms of water, on the fide of the 
vridge, The water here has no longer a ſaltiſh taſte, 
and — all deſtructive worms, which have faſ- 


tened 
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tened themſelves to the ſhips in the ſea, and have 
pierced holes into them, either die, or drop off, aiter 
the ſhip has been here for a while. 

The only diſadvantage which trade labours under 
here, is the freezing of the river almoſt every winter 
for a month or more. For during that time the na- 
vigation is entirely ſtopped. But this does not hap- 
pen at Boſton, *New+- York, and other towns which 
are nearer the ſea. 

The tide comes up to Philadelphia, and even goes 
thirty miles higher, to Trenton, The difference be- 
tween high and low water is eigbt fect at Philadel- 


140 


. cataracts of the Delaware near Trenton, and 
of the Skulhill at ſome [diſtance from Philadelphia, 
make theſe rivers uſeleſs further up the country, in 
regard to the conveyance of goods either from or to 
Philadelphia. Both mult therefore be carried on wag- 
gons or carts, It has therefore already been thought 
of. to make theſe two rivers navigable in time, at lealt 
for' large boats and ſmall veſſels. | 

Several ſhips are annually built of American * 
in the docks which are made in ſeveral parts of the 
town and. about it, yet they can by no means be put 
in compariſon, with thoſe built of European oak, in 
point of goodneſs and duration. 
The town carries on a great pai hy both with the 
inhabitants of the country, and to other parts of the 
world, eſpecially to the Welt Indies, South America, 
and the Antilles; to England, Ireland, Portugal, and 
to ſeveral Engliſh colonies in Noth. America. Yet 
none but Jae * are allowed to come into this 
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NORTH AMERICA. 14r 
Amoſt every day a quantity of flour, butter, fleſh, and 
other viAualsz timber, plank and the like. In re- 
turn they receive either ſugar, molaſſes, rum, indigo, 
mahogony, and other goods, or ready money. The 
true mahogony, which grows in Jamaica, is at pre- 
ſent almoſt all cut down. 925 

They ſend both Weſt India goods, and their own 
productions to England; the latter are all forts of 
woods, eſpecially black walnut, and oak planks for 
ſhips; ſhips ready built, iron, hides, and tar. Yet 
this latter is properly bought in New Jerſey, the fo- 
reſts of which province are conſequently more ruined 
than any others. Ready money, is likewiſe ſent over 
to England, from whence in return they get all ſorts 
of goods there munufactured, viz. fine and coarſe 
cloth, linen, iron ware, and other wrought metals, 
and Faſt India goods. For it- is to be obſerved that 
England ſupplies Philadelphia with almoſt all ſtuffs 
and manufactured goods which are wanted here. 

A great quantity of lintſeed goes annually to Tre- 
land, together with many of the ſhips which ace built 
here, Portugal gets Wheat, corn, flour and maize 
which is not gronnd. Spain ſometimes takes ſome 
corn. But all the money, which is got in theſe ſeve- 
ral counties, muſt immediately be ſent to England, 
in payment for the goods which are got from thence, 
2 yet thoſe ſums are not ſufficient to pay all the 
* USA 

To fatisfy the curiofity of thoſe, who are willing 
to know, how the woods look in this country, and 
vhether or no the trees in them are the fame with 
tnoſe found in our foreſis, I here inſert a ſtball cata- 
logue of thoſe which grow ſpontaneouſly in the woods 
which are neareſt to Philadelphia. But 1 exclude ſuch 
lcubs as do not attain any conſiderable height» I 

| {hall 
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ſhall put that tree firſt in order, which is the moſt 18 
plentiful, and ſo on with the reſt, and therefore trees good 
which I have found but fingle, though near the town, , 19 
will be laſt. ſwam 
20 

1. Quercus alba, the white oak in 1 good ground. 21 

2. Quercus rubra, or the black oak. moun 

& Quercus Hiſpanica, the _— oak, a variety * 
of the preceding. ſpring 
4. Juglans alba, hiccory, a kind of walnut tree, oe 

of which three or four varieties are to be met with, MW” Ns 
. Rubus occidentalis, or American black · bern 4 
N fields, 
6. Acer rubrum, the maple tree with red flowers . 
in ſwamps. Fr” lame | 
7. Rhus glabra, the ſmooth leaved ” Salad" of in the 20. 
woods, on high glades, and old corn-fields. long 
8. Vitis labruſca and Vulpina, vines of ſeveral . * & 


kinds. | 
9. Sambucus canadenſis, American Elder tree, 2. 
long the hedges and on glades. 

10. Quercus phellos, the ſwamp oak, in moraſſes. 
11. Azalea lutea, the American upright honey: 
ſuckle, in the woods in dry places. 

12. Cratægus Crus Salli, the Virginian Azarole, 
in woods. 


ſoil mi 


32. 
places 


13. Vaccinium ——, a ſpecies of whortleberr 
12 | | | . 
Quercus prinus, the cheſnut oak in good " 
1 . , g ? 
15. Cornus Florida, the cornelian cherry, in all { 
kinds of ground. 1 5 
16. Liriodendron Tulipifera, the tulip tree, in e. In 
very kind of ſoil. | T7" 
places, 


17. Prunus virgininana, che wild cherry tree. 
18. Vacs 
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„a frutex whortleberry, in 


18. Vaccinium — 

good ground. — 
19. Prinos verticillatus, the winterberry tree in 

ſwamps. . - 

20. Platanus occidentalis, the water-beech. | 

21. Nyſa aquatica, the rel z on fields and 
mountains. 

22. Liguidambar flyraciflua, ſweet gum tree, near 
ſprings. 

23. Betula Alnus, alder, a variety of the Swediſh; © 
it was here but a ſhrub. 

24. Fagus caſtanea, the cheſnut tree, on corn» 
fields, paſtures, and in little woods, - 

25. Juglans nigra, the black walnut tree, in the 
ſame place with the precedirlg tree. 

26. Rhus radicans, the twining ſumach, An 
* the trees. 

Acer Negundo, the aſh-leaved maple, in mo- 

ale — ſwampy places. | 

28. Prunus Demeſtica, the wild plumb tree. 

29. Ulmus Americana, the white elm. 

30. Prunus ſpinoſa, ſloe ſhrub, in low places. 

31. Laurus ſaſſafras, the ſaſſafras tree, in a looſe 
ſoil mixed with ſand. 

32. Ribes nigrum, the cutrant tree, grew in low 
places and marſhes. 
33. Fraxinus excelſior, the aſh | tree in low places. 

34. Smilax laurifelia, the rough bind weed with 
the bay leaf, in woods and on pales or encloſures, 

35. Kalmia latifolia, the American dwarf laurel, 
on the northern ſide of mountains. 

35. Morus rubra, the mulberry tree on fields, 
hills, and near the houſes, 


37. Rhus vernix, the poiſonous Sumacbh, in wet 


places. 
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38. Dnercus rubra, the red oak, but' a Peciil 
variety. 
39. Hamamelis virginica, the witch hazel. 
40. Dioſpyros virginiana, the perſimon. 

41. Pyrus coronaria, the anchor tree. 

42. Juniperus virginiana, the red juniper, in 2 
dry poor ſoil. 
23. Laurus eftvalis, ſpice-wood i in a wet ſoil. 

44. Carpinus eftrya, a ſpecies of horn beam in x 
good ſoil, 
45. Carpinus betulus, a horn beam, in "the ſame 
Kind of ſoil with the former. 

46. Fagus Jyloatica, the beech, likewiſe in 1 good 
; (-71 

47. Fuglans — 2 ere of walnut tret 
on hills near rivers, called by the Swedes utter 
Ara. 
4568. Pinus Americana, Penſylvanian fir tree; on 
the north ſide of mountains, and in vallies. 

49. Betula lenta, a ſpecies of birch, on the bank 
of rivers. 


50. Cephalantus occidentalis, button wood, TRL) $ - 
Places. * 

51. Pinus tæda, the New Jerſey” fir tree, on d 3 
fandy heaths. ' * 

52. E rr 1 the kallad tree, 1 in a good 1 = 
ſoil. little n 


63. Robinia pſendacia, the locuſt tree, on "the corn- 
fields. 

54. Magnolia glauca, che laurel-leaved tulip tree 
in marſhy ſoil. | 
5. Tila Americans, the lime tree, in 2 good 
ſoil. 

56. Gleditha eriaciiithvs, the honey focuſt tree, ot 


three noch acacia, in the ſame ſoul. 
| 57. Cel. 
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$7. Celtis occidentalis, the nettle tree, in the fields. 


8. Annona * the ne ple, in a 7 
ful ſoll. N 


The American evergreens a are 


1. Tex dae holly... 

2. Kalmia latifoha, the gn tree. 

3. Katmia anguſtifelia, another ſpecies of it. 

4. Magnolia glauca, che beaver tree. The young 
trees of this kind, * keep their leaves, the others 
drop then. 

g. Viſcum album, or miiletoe ; this commonly 
grows between, the Mu aguatica, or tupelo tree, up- 
on the Liguidambar fyraciflua, or ſweet gum tree, 
the oak and lime tree, ſo that their whole ſummits 
mere ſrequently quite green in winter. | 

d. Myrica cerifera, or the candleberry tree; of 
tdis however only ſome of the youngeſt ſhrubs pres 
ſerve ſome leaves, but molt of them had n loſt | 
them, | 

7. Pinus Abies, the pine. 

8. Pinus ſylveftris, the fir- 

- 9. Cypreſſus thyoides, the white cedar. 

10. Juniperus Virgiziana, the red cedar, | 

veveral oaks and other trees drop their leaves here 
in winter, which however keep them ever green, a 
tle more to the ſouth, and in Carolina. | 
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it Deſcription of Virginia. An account of the cultivati. 
_—_ RR on of tobacco, &c. 


| . FN 1586, and under the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
| Sir Walter Raleigh procured ſeveral merchants and 
| | gentlemen to advance large ſums of money towards 
carrying on the deſign he had formed of making fur- 
ther diſcoveries in the Weſt-Indies : and in the year 
following he obtained letters patent from the Queen, 
To poſſeſs, plant, and enjoy for himſelf, and ſuch 
« perſons as he ſhould nominate, themſelves, and 
4. their ſucceſſors, all ſuch lands, territories, &c. as 
© they ſhould Ae not in the poſſeſſion of any 
< Chriſtian nation.” In April following, the mer- 
chants and gentlemen, by Sir Walter's directions, fi: 
ted out two ſmall veſſels, under the command of Cap 
tain Philip Amidas, and Captain Arthur Barlow, two 
of Sir Walter's ſervants, who knowing no better courſe, 
failed away to the Canaries ; from thence to the Ca- 
ribbec iſlands, and croſſing the gulph of Mexico, made 
the coaſt of Florida. They were ſo ignorant of navi 
gation, that by the computation of able ſeamen, they 
went about one thoufand leagues out of their way. 
Their voyage however was proſperous, and they an- 
chored in an inlet by Roanoke, at preſent under the 
government of North Carolina. They landed upon fore. 
certain iſlands on the coaſt between Cape Fear and nd w 
the bay of, Cheſapeake ; and concluded, that the place cee 
of their landing was on the main continent of Ame Araki 
rica; but going up to the top of a ſmall eminence # 
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2 ide diſtance from the ſhore, they perceived it to be. 


a little iſland, of about twenty, or as Mr., Harriot jud- | 
ged, of fifteen miles in length, and fix in breadth. 


This iſland was called Wococon, and lay between * 


Cape Hatteras and Cape Fear; and muſt therefote be 
the iſland of Ocacock, or at leaſt ſome of the other 
ſmall iflands along that coaſt, It was covered with _ 
tall and ſtately trees, cedars, pines, cypreſs, ſaſſafras, 
and many others of excellent ſmell and quality; ; and 
abounded in deer, rabbits, and wild fowl, in incredi- 
ble numbers. | 
They ſaw none of the natives, till the third day 1 
ter their landing, when they ſpied three in a canoe. 
One of them went aſhore, and waited without any 
figns of fear till the Engliſh rowed to him. He 
ſpoke much to them in his own language, and then 
boldly came abaard their veſſels. They gave him a 
ſhirt, a hat, wine, and meat, with which he was 
much pleaſed. Having attentively viewed everything, 
be went away; and within half an hour he had load- 
ed his Canoe with fiſh, which he brought and divided. 
between the ſhip. and the bark. 
The next, day ſeveral canoes came, and in one of 
them the king's brother. His name was Grangana- 
meo; the king was called Wingina, and the country . 
Wingandacoa. The king bimſelf at that time lay, at 
bis chief town, ill of the wounds which he had late- 
ly received in à battle. Granganameo, leaving his 
canoes at ſome diſtance, went to the point of land © 
where the Engliſh had gone to the Indian the day be- 
fore. 
and when-the Engliſh came to him well' armed, he 
lhewed no fear ; but made figns to them to fit down, | 
liroaking his own head and breaſt, and then theirs, to 
erprels his love, The natives were a proper, well- 
G2 propor. 


Flaving ſpread a mat, he fat down upon it; 


11 THE HISTORY OF 
proportioned people, very civil in their behaviour, and 
Highly reſpeCtiul to G-anganameo. For none of them 
fat down, or ſpoke a word in his preſence, except four; 
on whom the Engl'ſh aiio beſtowed prefents. But 
Granganameo took them all from them, and made ne 
Gegns, that every thing belonged to him. After ſome W m 
ſmall traffic, he went away ; but returning in two th 
days, he eat and drank very merrily with them. Not WI B. 
long after, he brought his wife and children on board. th: 
They were of mean ſtature, but well-favoured, and be 
very baſhful and modeſt, His wife had a band of WW Or 
white coral about her forehead, and bracelets of pearl MW nir 
in ber ears, hanging down to her middle, of the big» W He 
neſs of large peaſe. As to the reſt, they were deck- WH vo 
ed with red copper, and ſuch ornaments as are at pre» MW ber 
ſent in faſhion and eſteem among our Indians. jure 
After this, there came down, from all parts, great WW to | 
numbers of people with leather, coral, and divers err 
ſorts of: dyes. But when Granganameo was preſent, MW Wh 
none durſt.trade but himſelf, and thoſe who wore red 
copper on their heads, as he did. He would hare 
given a bag of pearls for a ſuir of armout; but rhe 
Engliſh refuſed, as not regarding them, that they 
might thereby the better learn where they grew. He 
was very juſt to his promiſe z for they viten 'truſted 
Him, and he never failed to come within his day t 
where they found his word He commonly fent the 
Engliſh every day a brace of bucks, conies, hares, and 
fiſh; and ſometimes melons, walnuts, cucumbers 
peaſe, and divers kinds of roots. And the English 
to try the ſtrength and goodneſs of the ſoil, put ſome 
of their peaſe into the ground, which grew. wonder 
fully, and were found i in ten days time fourtecn-inchd 
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4 An acquaintance being thus conttacted by mutual 


' returns of kindneſs and beneficence, Captain Amidas, 


with ſeven more, ventured up the river Occam, as 
they call it, which muſt be Pamptico ſound. The 
next evening they came to the iſle of Raonoke, at the 
mouth of Albemarle ſound, about ſeven leagues, as 
they ſay, from the harbour, where they firſt entered, 
But this is a groſs miſtake, and muſt be an error in 
the copy; for by the ſcale in With's map, it cannot 
be leſs than thirty leagues, from Wococon to Roanoke. 
On this iſland they found a ſmall town, conſiſting of 
nine houſes; in one of which Granganameo lived. 
He was abſent; but his wife entertained them with: 
wonderful courteſy and kindneſs. She made ſome of 
her people draw the boat up, to prevent its being in- 
jured by the beating of the ſurge z ſome ſhe ordered 
to bring them aſhore on their backs; and others, to 
carry their oars to the houſe, for fear of being ſtole. 

When they came into the houſe, ſhe took off their 
cloaths and ſtockings, and waſhed them, as likewiſe their 
feet in warm water. When the dinner was ready, they 
were conducted into an inner room, where they got 
boiled veniſon, and roaſted fiſh ; and as a deſert, melons, 

doiled roots, and fruits of various forts. While they 
were at meat, two or three of her men came in with 
their bows and arrows, which made the Engliſh take 
to their arms. But ſhe, perceiving their diſtruſt, or- 

dered their bows and arrows to be broken, and them- 
{elves to be beaten out of the gate. In the evening 
the Engliſh returned to their boat; and putting a lit- 

tle off from ſhore, lay at anchor. At which ſhe was 

concerned, and brought their ſupper, half boiled, pots. 
and all to the ſhore fide; and ſeeing their jealouſy, 

ſhe ordered ſeveral men, and thirty women, to fit all 
bight upon the ſhore, as a guard; and ſent five mats 
G 3 DW 
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to cover them from the weather. In ſhort, ſhe omit: 
. ted nothing, that the moſt generous hoſpitality and 
hearty deſire of pleaſing could do, to entertain them. 

And this was the fartheſt diſcovery made upon this 
firſt voyage, except ſome confuſed and- uncertain ac- 
counts of the country, which they gathered from the 
Indians They returned to England about the middle 
of September, carrying with them two of the natives, 
Manteo and Wancheſe ; and their diſcovery was ſo 
welcome there, that the Queen herſelf was pleaſed to 
name the country VIRCIN IA, in memory of its has 
ving been firſt found out in the reign of a virgin 
| (Queen, Or as ſome have been pleaied to gloſs and 
1 interpret it, becauſe it till ſeemed to retain the vit. 
gin purity and plenty of 5 firſt creation, and the 


people their innocency of Jife and manners. And 
ſoon after their return, Mr/ Raleigh was eleQed, to- 
gether with Sir William Courtenay, knight of the 
ſhire for the county of Devon. On the 14th of De- 
cember, he cauſed a bill to be brought into the houſe, 
to confirm his patent for diſcovering foreign countries; 
which being committed to Mr. Vice-Chamberlain 
Hatton, Secretary Walſingham, Sir Philip Sidney, 
Sir Francis Drake, Sir Richard Greenvil, Sir Willian 
| Courtenay, and others, it was in a few days paſſed, 
after many arguments, and a proviſo added. And not 
long after the Queen was pleaſed to knight him, upon 
. occaſion, it is ſaid, of this grateful diſcovery. But 
Mr. Oſborne, an ingenious obſerver on her reign, (aj! 
with reſpect to Sir Francis Vere, a man nobly defcend- 
| ed, and Sir Walter Raleigh, exactly qualified, thit 
they, with ſuch others, were ſet apart in her judg* 
ment for military ſervices. Neither dict ſhe ever raik 
them above knighthood ; laying, when ſolicited p 
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F 

ſhe omit: WM make Vere a Baron, that in his proper ſphere, and 
tality and ber eſtimation, he was above it already. 
ain them, The advantageous accounts, which theſe fieſt a 
upon this yenturers gave of the fertility, pleaſantneſs, and wholes - 
ertain ac- ſomeneſs of the country, induced Sir Richard Green» 


from the MW vil bimſelf to make a voyage thither the next year. 
he middle And he accordingly ſet out from- Plymouth the gth of 
he natives, April, with ſeven ſhips. Having made the uſual cir- 
ery was ſo  cuit of the Canaries. and Weſt-Indies, where they 
pleaſed to Wl took two rich Spaniſh prizes, and forced a profitable 
of its h- trade, they fell in with the continent of America 
of a virgin near Cape Fear, and were in great danger of being 
\ gloſs aud loſt upon it. But having happily eſcaped, they came 
in the vit: te an anchor off the iſland of Wococon the 26th of 
1, and the WI May. They immediately ſent to the iſle of Roanoke, 
ers. And to Wingina the King; and Mr. Arundel went to the 
leAed, to- main, with Manteo, who: proved throughout their 
ght of the whole ſtay very faithful and uſeful to them. Soon af- 
ath of De- ter, the General, Sir Richard Greenvil, went him 
> the houſe, il {elf to the main, with a fele&t body of men; and. 
countries; ranging about, diſcovered ſeveral Indian towns. At. 
'bhamberlair WW one of them the Indians ſtole a ſilver cup; for which- 
lip Sidney, they burnt their town, and. deſtroyed their corn, and 
Sir Willian d returned to their ſhips at Wococon. At Hatteras,, 
days paſſed i Whither they went ſoon after, Granganameo, the. 
d. And nat King's brother, came aboard the Admiral with Man- 
t him, upon *©0 This is the laſt viſit he made to the Engliſh z. 
very. But for ſome time this year he died, and in him thay * 
r reign, an © fincere and hearty. friend. 
bly defcend-W Sir Richard Greenvil, having, only made that. ball; 
alified, tba excurſion on the continent, returned to England this 
n her judz ſummer. In his way home, he too another Spaniſh. 
he ever ni Prize, of three hundred tons, richly laden, and with 
ſolicited uber arrived at Plymouth the 18th of September. But 

male (leſt behind him an hundred and eight perſons, as 
| G. 4. a. 
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- colony, to keep poſſeſſion of, and inhabit the conn 
try. Of theſe he conſlituted Mr. Ralph Lane gover. 
Pp i a military man of note, who was afterwards 
igbted, and applying bimſelf to the ſea-ſervice, waz 
of eminent command in the Engliſh navy. With him 
remained Captain Philip Amidas, as admiral, one of the 
commanders in chief of the fi: ſt adventure, Mr. ho- 
mas Harriot, Captain Stafford, Mr. Kendal ; _ ſe» 
veral others of name in the. expedition. 

This colony choſe Roanoke, an iſland at the mouth 
of Albermarle ſound, | for the place of their habitati- 
on; and their chief employment was to reconnoitre 
and view the country. Their fartheſt diſcovery to the 
ſouthward was Secotan, an Indian town, by their rec- 
koning, eighty leagues from Roanoke, lying up be- 
tween the rivers Pam pticoe and Neus, in North Caro- 
lina, To the northward they went an hundred and 
thirty miles to the Cheſapeakes, a nation of Indiang, 
ſeated on a ſmall river, to the ſouth of our bay, now 
called Elizabeth river, from whom, as theſe firſt dif- 
coverers tell us, the bay itſelf took its name. To 
the north-weſt, theſe diſcoverers went up Albemarle 
ſound and Chowan river, an hundred and thirty miles, 
to a nation of Indians called the Chawonocks, inbabit- 
ing above the fork of that river, where one branch 
takes the name of Meherrin, and the other of Notto- 
way. 
The King of the Chawozocks; whoſe name wat 
Menatonon, was lame, but the moſt ſenſible under- 
. ſtanding Indian they had met with. He amuſed Mr. 
Lane and his company with a ſtory of a copper- mine, 
and of a pearl fiſhery, which by the deſcription vn 
ſomewhere upon the coaſt, and with a ſtrange relation of 
the head of the river Moratuc, now called Roanoke. 
This river was deſcribed, as ſpringing out of a 1 
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fo near the ſea, that in high winds the ſurge beat o- 
ver into the ſpring. And the Engliſh very fanguine- | 
ly concluded this ſea to be either the bay of Mexico, 
or the South ſea, or at leaft ſome arm that opened in- 
to it. Having their heads filled with theſe chimeri- | 
cal fancies, they formed many ſchemes, and under- + 
took a very fatiguing and hazardous voyage up that 
river. And ſo eager were they, and reſolutely bent 
upon this golden diſcovery, that they could not be 
perſuaded to return, as long as they had one-pint of 
corn a man left, and two maſtiff dogs, which, being: 
boiled with ſaſſafras leaves, might afford them ſome- © 
ſuſtenance in their way back. But after ſome 
days ſpent in vain, and having undergone much mi- 
ſery and danger, they at laſt returned, and joyfully 
arrived at their old habitation on Roanoke iſland. 
The death of Granganameo had cauſed a great al- 
teration in the affairs of the colony. For whilſt he- 
lived, his credit with the king, joined to the intereſt 


and malice, and kept him within bounds. But upon 
the death of Granganameo, he changed his name from. 
Wingina to Pemiſfapan, and became a ſecret but bit- 
ter enemy to the Engliſh. To his machinations chief- 
ly were owing the many hardſhips and dangers, they- 
had encountered in their laſt journey up the river 
Chowan. For he had given ſecret intelligence to thoſe 
Indians of the coming of the Engliſh ; and had craf- 
tily infinuated jealoufies into the Indians of the Eng- 
liſh, and into the Engliſh of the Indians. But a ru» 
mour being ſpread, that Mr. Lane and his company 
were all either ſlain or Rarved in this journey, he be- 
gan to act more openly. He blaſphemed the God of | 
the Engliſh, and endeavoured, by all the devices he 4 
could, to hurt and annoy them. And-Enſenore, his 
ue 0 5 
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aged father, the beſt friend the Engliſh had lefe after | 
the death of Granganameo, loſt all bis credit to aſſiſ 
or ſerve them. But their return ſoon after, and their Wi ' | 
bringing the ſon of Menatonon, their greateſt king, WM - ; 
- Prifoner, joined to the teſtimonies of Manteo, and | 
threeother Indians, that went with them, how little they y 

tl 

b 


"valued any people they met, or feared hunger, death, 
or any thing elſe, reſtrained his devices for the preſent, 
and brought Enſenore again into credit and eſteem, 
Soon after, Menatonon, King of the Chawonockg, I: 
ſent a preſent of pearl to Mr. Lane : and Okiſco, of 
' King of Weopomeoke (another powerful nation, poſ- m 
ſeſſing all that country from Albemarle ſound and 
Chowan river, quite to the Cheſapeakes and our bay) 
came himſelf, with twenty four of his principal men, 
to own ſubjection to the Queen of England. All 
which ſo wrought on the heart of Wingino, that, by 
'Enſenore's perſuaſions, they came and made weirs for 
the Engliſh, when they were ready to famiſh, and 
planted thcir fields of corn, which they intended to 
abandon. But this good intelligence was ſoon broke 
off by the death of Enſenore, which happened on the 
zoth of April. For Wingina, under pretence of ſo- 
lemnizing bis father's iuneral, had laid a ſcheme & 
drawing together ſixteen or eighteen hundred Indians, 
and of cutting off all the Engliſh at once. But his 
defign took wind, and at laſt was fully diſcovered to 
Mr. Lane by his priſoner Skico, King Menatonon's 
fon. Then the Engliſh, in their turn, endeavoured 
to ſeize all the canoes upon Roanoke, and thereby to 
have all the Indians in the iſland at their mercy. But 
they took the alarm, and after a ſmall ſkirmiſh, in 
which five or fix Indians were ſlain, the reſt eſcaped 
and fled into the woods. Aſter this, neither fide cat 
ed much for truſting the other ; and at laſt, after much 
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tricking and diſſimulation on both parts, Wingina was 
entrapped by the Engliſh, and ſlain, with eight of his 

chief men. This is the account of that action, as it 

is delivered by the perſons concerned in it. But Mr. 
Harriot, who was likewiſe upon the ſpot, blames the- 
violence and forwardneſs of the Engliſh ;z and thinks, 
that the cauſes of ſuſpicion and reſentment had been: 
better diſſembled and paſſed over. 

In the time of theſe confuſions and broils with the- 
Indians, Mr. Lane had been obliged, through want. 
of proviſions, to ſend Captain Staffordy, with twenty. 
more, to Croatan, on the ſouth part of Cape. Look- 
out, to ſhift for themſelves, and to ſee: if they could 
ſpy any fail paſs by the coaſt.. In like manner he de- 
tached Mr. Prideaux, with ten, to Hatteras, upon 
the ſame deſign ; and other ſmall parties he ſent to 
the main, to live upon roots and oyſters. Seven days 
after the death of Wingina, Captain Stafford (who 
through the whole voyage was very vigilant and induſ- 


any ſerious and important ſervice, committed to him) 
ſent Mr. Lane word, that he deſcried twenty-three - 
ſail of ſhips; and the next day he came himſelf with 
a. letter from Sir Francis Drake. Sir Francis was 
then returning from an expedition againſt the Spa- 
niards in the. Weſt-Indies, where he had taken Car- 
thagena, and the capital city of Hiſpauiola; and had 
burnt St. Anthony, and St. Helena, on the coaſt of 
Florida, and done much other damage to the enemy. 
He had orders from the Queen to -vifit the colony of 
Virginia in his return, and to afford them ſuch aſſiſt» - 
ance and encouragement as was proper. He there- 
fore offered to ſupply their wants, and to do any thing 
elle, in his power, towards their relief and the fur- 
tberance of the undertaking ; and after mature delibe- 
; G 6 2 ration, , 
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ration, he appointed them a ſhip of ſeventy tons, with 
an hundred men, 'and four months proviſions, beſides 
two barks and four ſmall boats, with able maſters and 
ſufficient gangs. But juſt as all was ready, there a- 
roſe ſuch a ſtorm, as had like to have driven the whole 
fleet zſhore, Many ſhips were forced out to ſea, a+ 
mong which was that lately given to the colony, with 
all their proviſions and company aboard. | 
This accident did not diſcourage the admiral, bat 
he allotted them another ſhip of an hundred and ſe- 
venty tons, with all proviſions as before, to carry them 
to England the next Auguſt, or when they ſhould have 
made ſuch diſcoveries as they thought ſufficient. But 
their harbour, which was very indifferent, would not 
receive a ſhip of her burthen ; and to lie in the open 
road, expoſed to the winds and ſea, was very danger. 
ous : and therefore, after conſultation, it was unani- 
mouſſy agreed, to defire the admiral to take them 
home with him in his fleet; for they had already un- 
dergone much miſery and danger, and there appeared 
but little hopes of Sir Richard Greenvil's return. 
And ſo this firſt attempt towards a ſettlement became 
abortive, and they all arrived fafe at Portſmouth the 
latter end of July 1386. But in bis way home, Sic 
Francis Drake touched on the coaſt of New- England: 
where he landed, and ſpent two or three days in trad» 
ing with the natives, and one of the Indian kings 
came and ſubmitted himſelf to Queen Elizabeth. 

Upon this voyage, Sir Walter Raleigh, by the 
Queen's advice and directions, ſent, at no ſmall ex - 
pence, Mr, John With, a ſkilful and ingenious paint- 

er, to take the ſituation of the country, and to paint, 
from the life, the figures and habits of the natives, 
their way of living, and their ſeveral faſhions, modes, 


and luperflitions 3 ; which * did with great beauty 
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ind exactneſs. And beſides this painter, Sir Walter 
ſent upon this voyage a domeſtic of his, one Mr. 
Thomas Hariot, a mathematician, and highly in his 
patron's intimacy and friendſhip. He was a man of 
learning, and a very obſerving and underſtanding per- 
ſon ; and went chiefly to make obſervations on the fi- 
tuation of the f and to aſſiſt Mr. With in the 
lan. 
b But whit Mr, Long and the colony were in the a- 
bove mentioned ſtraits and difficulties in America, Sir 
Walter Raleigh was not idle at home. He provided 
a ſhip of an hundred tons, and loaded her with plen- 
ty of all things neceſſary for the ſettlement; but it 
being Eaſter before ſhe departed, Mr. Lane and his 
company had ſhipped themſelves for England in Sir © 
Francis Drake's fleet, a few days before her arrival. 
Having therefore ſpent ſome time in ſeeking them up 
the country without effect, they returned that ſummer 
to England, with all their proviſion. | 
About a fortnight after the departure of ehis ſhip, 
Sit Richard Greenvil arrived with three ſhips more, 
well provided; but he neither found that ſhip, aceor- 
ding to his expectation, nor could hear any news of 
the colony, which he himſelf had left there the year 
before. Therefore, after travelling in vain up and 
down to ſeek them, finding their habitation abandon= 
ed, and being unwilling to loſe the ' poſſeſſion of the 
country, he landed fifty men on the iſland of Roanoke, 
plentifully furniſhed with all provifions we two Fore 
and fo returned to England. | 
The next year, three ſhips were ſent, under the 
command of Mr. John White, who was appointed 
Governor of the colony, with twelve afſfitants, as a 
council, To theſe Sir Walter Raleigh gave a ehar- 
ery and er them by the name of the G- 
Vecuor 
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vernor and aſliſtants of the city of Raleigh in Virgi, ly 
nia, with expreſs directions to ſeat at Cheſapeake; keep 
which, however uſeful and important, they neverthe. ef ! 
lefs diſobeyed and neglected. Having taken the o frier 
route by the Weſt-Indies, they had like to have been Ml to © 
» caſt away upon Cape Fear, through the error or de. natic 
Ggn of Simon Ferdinando. He had been with Cap the 
tain Amidas in the firſt expedition; and being made ealle 
pilot in this, was ſuſpected of a deſign to ruin the Mr. 
Whole voyage. But being prevented by the vigilance MW twen 
of Captain Stafford, they arrived all ſafe at Hatteras their 
the 22d of July. Eng! 
- They went immediately to Roanoke, to look for Ml ving 
the fifty men, left there by Sir Richard Greenvil, but that 
they found nothing but the bones of a man; and and | 
where the plantation had been, the houſes were un- ſoon 
deſtroyed, but overgrown with weeds, and the fort rien 
| defaced. They refitted the houſes; and Mr. George Ml tbey 
How, one of the council, ſtraggling abroad, was led 

ſlain by the Indians. Soon after, Captain Stafford, unt 
with twenty men, and Manteo, who, I believe, had | ver 11 
been again in England this voyage, went to Croatan, gathe 
to enquire if they could hear any news of the colo- they 
ny. There they underſtood, that Mr. How had been O1 
flain by ſome of Wingina's men of Daſſamonpeake; mn 
that the fifty, leit the year before, had been ſudden: fliled 


ly ſet upon by three hundred Indians, of Secotan, A- for b. 
quaſcogoc, and Daſſamonpeake; that after a ſmall daugt 
cirmiſh, in which one Engliſhman was ſlain, they te- MF c 
tired to the water ſide, and having got their boat, and child 
taken up four of their fellows gathering crabs and MW © th 
oyſters, they went to a ſmall iſland by Hatteras ; that alliſtay 
they ſtaid there ſome time, but after departed theſ Lngla 
knew not. whitber; and with. this account Captain oh 

th 


Stafl oi d returned to the fleet at Hatteras. 
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However, Mr. White endeavoured to renew and 


keep up a good underſtanding with the ſeveral nations 
of Indians on the ſea-coaſt. But finding his offers of 


friendſhip not much regarded, he reſolved no longer 


to deſer his revenge on thoſe of Deſſamonpeake. This 


nation was ſeated right oppoſite to Roanoke iſland, on 


the main, in the neck of land, between the river now 


called Allegator, and the Narrows. About midnight, 


Mr. White ſet forward, with Captain Stafford, and 
twenty-four men, whereof Manteo was one, who was 
their guide, and behaved himſelf like a moſt faithful 
Engliſhman, They landed by break of day, and ba- 
ving got beyond the town, they aſſaulted ſome Indians 
that were fitting by a fire. One was ſhot through, 
and they hoped to have been fully reyenged, but were 


ſoon undeceived, and found that they were theic 


friends of Croatan, come to gather their corn, becauſe 
they underſtood, that the Deflamonpeake Indians had 
led after the drath of Mr. How. Manteo, their 
countryman, was grieved at the miſtake ; but howe» 


gathered what was ripe, and left the reſt unſpoiled, 
they returned to Roanoke. 

On the x13th of Auguſt, Manteo, according to 
command from Sir Walter Raleigh, was baptized, and 
filed Lord of Roanoke and Deflamonpeake, in reward 
for his fidelity. And on the 18th, the governor's 
daughter, wife to Ananias Dare, one of the council, 
was delivered of a daughter, which, being the farſt 
child born there, was called Virginia. 
ter there aroſe a diſpute between the governor and his 
allitants or council, concerning a perſon to be ſent to 
England to ſolicit ſupplies. All refuſed, except one, 
who was thought very unequal to the buſineſs. At 
alt they unanimouſly pitched upon the governor as the 

fitteſt 
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— fitteſt perſon; and having ſigned a paper, teſtiſying 
his unwillingneſs to leave the colony, they at lengy 

prevailed upon him, with much importunity, to un-Wlf fice, 

dertake it. Leaving therefore above an hundred per» or 
ſons on one of the iſlands of Hatteras, to form :obtai. 

plantation, he departed, and after many croſſes and i the 2 

difficulties got firſt to Ireland, and ou thence wen Ml of lit 

to England. than 
At this time the nation was in great commotion Ml till at 

and apprehenſion of the Spaniſh invaſion and invinci. WM var, 

ble Armada, as it was vainly called, and the Queen ander 
cauſed frequent councils to be held, by the oldeſt and condi 
moſt experienced commanders at ſea; and alſo ap-. and i 
pointed a council of war, of ſuch perſons as were inWharin 
higheſt repute for military ſkill and knowledge, in or: Wperfo: 
der to put the land-forces of the kingdom in the beſt{Was it 

| poſture of defence. For this purpoſe were choſen the MW Virg! 

Lord Grey, Sir Francis Knolles, Sir Thomas Leigh-MWat bo! 

ton, Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir John Norris, Sir Richard Th 

. Greenvil, Sir Richard Bingham, Sir Roger Williams, MW Wait: 

and Ralph Lane, Eſq; late governor of Virginia, whoWve ar 

were therefore all entirely taken up with thoſe impor- And! 
tant conſultations, long | 
However, having laid a plan of operations, and ces ir 

made proper diſpoſitions for the defence of the nation, I Earl e 

Sir Walter found leiſure to fit out a ſmall fleet for the FWlairly 

relief of the colony, at Biddeford, early the neutttole 

year, which was put under the command of dir Ri-WW#ts a1 
chard Greenvi), and only waited for a fair wind. Bat ebarge 
the alarm of the vaſt and formidable armament; made 
dy the King of Spain, increaſing, all ſhips of force, 
then in any readineſs, reccived orders from the ſtate 
to ſtay in their harbours, for the defence of their owl 
country; and Sir Richard Greenvil was perſonally 
commauded not to depart out of Cornwall, where vi 
Walter 
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Walter Raleigh then was himſelf muſtering and train» 
ing the forces, and performing other duties of his of- 
fice, as lieutenant of that county. However, Gover- 
por White laboured ſo ftrenuouſly with them, that he 
obtained two ſmall barks, and put to ſea from Biddeford, 
the 224 of April, 1588, But theſe veſſels, though 
of little force, being more intent on a gainful voyage, 
than the relief of the colony, ran in chace of prizes; 
till at laſt, one of them, meeting with two ſhips of 
war, was, after a bloody fight, overcome, boarded, 
and rifled. In this maimed, ranſacked, and ragged 
condition, ſhe returned to England in a month's time; 
and in about three weeks aſter the other alſo returned, 
baring perhaps taſted of the ſame fare, at Jeaſt without 
performing her intended voyage, to the diſtreſs, and, 
3s it proved, the utter deſtruction of the colony in 
Virginia, and to the great diſpleaſure of- their patron 
at home. Fas 
Theſe diſappointments gave much vexation to Sir 
Waiter Raleigh, who had by this time expended, as 


ve are authentically aſſured, not leſs than forty thou- 


and poum ds upon the enterpriſe. He had alſo, not 
long before, received, as a reward for his great ſervi- 
ces in the Iriſh wars, a very large grant, out of the 
Earl of Deſmond's lands there; the terms of which he 
kirly and honeſtly endeavoured to fulfil, by planting 
thoſe lands with Engliſh, and made uſe of none of the 
arts and frauds, which others- of thoſe grantees were 
charged withal, So that this great bounty of the 
Queen was at preſent rather a burthen and charge to 
dim, than any real profit or advantage. Beſides which, 
e was among the foremoſt of the military geniuſes of 
that time, who were fired with the Spaniſh invaſiong 
and proſecuted the war againſt them with great coſt 
ad induſtry, and with an incredible courage and ſue- 

| - cels. 


ceſs. For all theſe reaſons, Sir Walter Raleigh made 


White, and other gentlemen, for continuing the plan- 
tation of Virginia. By this indenture, he grants tg 


ny intereſt, title, or privilege. And he did farther, 


de employed for planting the Chriſtian religion in thoſe 


ſul of the buſineſs, as they ought to have been; for 


Then Mr. White, with three ſhips, ſet ſail from Ply: 


morning, they diſcharged ſome cannon, to give notice 
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an aſſignment, by indenture, bearing date the 7th d 
March i 588-y, to Thomas Smith, with other mer. 
Chants and adventurers, of London, and to Governor 


the ſaid Thomas Smith, Jobn White, and the rel 
according to a charter, formerly granted for the ciy 
of Raleigh, free liberty to carry to Virginia, and then 
inhabit, ſuch of her Majeſty's ſubjects, as would wil. 
lingly accompany. them: as alſo to them, their heir 
or alligns, free trade and traſhc to and from Virginia, 
or any Other part of America, where the ſaid Sir 
Walter, his heirs, or aſſigns, did, or might claim + 


for their encouragement, and for the common utility, 
freely and liberally give them one hundred pounds, to 


barbarous and heathen countries. 
But the new aſſignees were not ſo diligent and care 


it was a year after, March . 5843.90, before any thing 
was undertaken by them for the reliet of the colony. 


mouth; and , paſſing by the Weſt- Indies, they {laid 
ſome time there, to perform ſome exploits, as they 
called them, which was to attack and plunder the 
Spaniards, among whom-they got a conſiderable boo: ny dif 
ty. On the 3d of Auguſt, they fell in with ſome over i; 
low ſandy iſlands, to the weſtward of Wacocon. From Wa trum 


| thence they went to Croatan, and ſo to Hatteras: the fir 


There they deſcried a ſmoke, at the place where th*Wſome x 
colony had been left three years before. The neun down 
letters 
lirels; 


of their arrival; and having fitted out two boats, Cap 
" * tall 
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tain Cooke and Captain Spicer went aſhore, but found 
no man, nor the ſign of any, that had been lately. 
The next day, they prepared to go to Roanoke; but 
the wind being bard at north-eaſt, one of the boats, 
in paſſing a bar, was half filled with water, and the 
other overſet. Captain Spicer, with ſix more, were 


drowned ; but four who could ſwim a little, and did 


not truſt themſelves to their legs on the ſhoals, but 
kept in deep water, were ſaved by the care and dexte- 
rity of Captain Cooke in the other boat. This acci- 
dent ſo diicomfited the ſailors, that they could hardly 
be prevailed upon to make any larther ſearch for the 
colony. But indeed, conſidering the ſhoals and dan- 
gets, with their ignorance and inexperience of the 
coalt, which they unfortunately happened upon in this 
their firſt attempt towards a ſettlement, it is rather to 
be wondered they met not with more accidents and 
misfortunes than they really did. WF. 
The ſailors being at length encouraged by the for- 
wardneſs and readineſs of their captains, two boats 
mere were fitted out for Hatteras, with nineteen men. 
When Mr. White lett the colony three years before, 
they talked of going fifty miles up into the main; 
and it had been agreed between them, that if they 
leit the place, where they then were, they ſhould 
wate the name of the place, to which they went, on 
ſome tree, door, or poſt ; and if they had been in a- 
ny diſtreſs, they ſhould ſignify it, by making a croſs 
over it. When they landed therefore, they. ſounded 
a trumpet, but received no anſwer ; and going up to 
the fire, they found it was nothing but the graſs and 
ſome rotten trees burning. Then ſearching. up and 
down the iſland, they at laſt found three fair Roman 
letters carved, C. R. O. but without any ſign of di- 
lirefs; and looking farther, they ſaw CROATAN, 
| 1 catved 
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carved in fair capital letters on one of the chief poſts, 

but fill without the croſs, as a ſign of diſtreſs. Their 

houſes were taken down, and a high paliſado built, af. 
ter the manner of a fort. They likewiſe found where 
the goods had been buried; but many of them bad 
been dug up, and ſcattered about, and all were ſpoil- 
ed : yet Mr. White knew and diſtinguithed feveral of 
His own among them. With this joyful diſcovery, 
as they hoped, of where they were, they returned to 
their ſhips; but had like to have been caſt away by a 
violent ſtorm, that continued all that night. 

The next morning, weighing anchor for Croatan, 
Which was an Indian town on the ſouth- part of Cape 
Lock- out, one of their cables broke, and carried off 
another anchor with it. But letting go their third, 
the ſhip went ſo faſt adrift, that ſhe was near ſtrand- 
ing. Diſcouraged with theſe misfortunes, and hay- 
ing but one anchor left, and their proviſions near 
Tpent, they gave over all thoughts of farther ſearch 
for the preſent, and determined to go to the Weſt la- 
dies, to winter and refreſh themſelves, chiefly perhaps 
with more Spaniſh plunder, and to return in the 
ſpring, to ſeek their countrymen. But the Vice-Ad- 
miral was obſtinately bent upon going dire for 
England; and the wind being contrary, the reft were 
' obliged, within two days, to make the Weſtern 

' "lands, where they arrived the 23d of September 
'159ye, and met with many of the Queen's ſhips, thel! 
-own conſort, and divers others. | 
The following year, 1591, Sir Richard. Greenvil 
was ſent, by the Queen, Vice-Admiral to the Lord 

; Thomas Howard, with ſeven ſhips of war, and a fev 
other ſmall veſſels, to intercept the Spaniſh plate-ficd 

ii At the Azores, this ſmall. ſquadron was {urpriſed bf 

| fifty-three capital ſbips, purpolcly' {ent from Spain 
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and Sir Richard Greenvil, who was unwilling to leave 
a great part of his men, then on ſhore for water and 


other neceſſaͤries, to the inſolence and barbarity of 


the iſlanders, ſtaid ſo long in geiting them off, that 
he was hemmed in between the enemy's fleet and the 
iland of Flores. In this dangerous ſituation, he 
ſcorned to ſhew any ſigns of fear, or to owe his ſaſe- 
ty to flight; but he bravely bore down upon the ene- 
my, and endeavoured to break through them, in which 
attempt he maintained a gallant and obſtinate fight, 
with the beſt of the Spaniſh ſhips. for fifrzen hours to- 
gether. He was at once laid aboard by the St. Philip, 
a ſhip of fifteen hundred tons and ſeventy-eight large 
pieces of ordinance, and four other of the ftoureſt 
ſhips in the Spaniſh' fleet, ſull of men, in ſome two 
hundred, in ſome five hundred, and in others eight 
hundred ſoldiers, beſides mariners; and he never had 
leſi than two large galleons by his ſide, which, from 
time to time, were relieved by freſh ſhips, men, and 
ammunition. Let he behaved himſelf with ſuch un- 


common bravery and conduct, that he diſabled ſome, 


ſunk others, and obliged them all to retire. /- Neither 
did he ever leave the deck, though wounded in the 
beginning of the cloſe fight, till he received a dans 
zerous wound in the body by a muſket-bullet, When 
be went down to have it drefſed, he receized another 
ſhot in the head, and his ſurgeon was killed by his 
de. By this time alſo. mot of his braveſt men were 


lain, bis hip much ditabled, his deck covered with 


dead and wounded, and ſcattered limbs, and his po- 
der ſpent to the very laſt barrel. Yet in this condi». 
tion he ordered the veſſel to be hank, but it was pre- 
rented by the reſt of the oficcrs; though many of 
the crew joined with him, and the maſtet-gunner, if 


be had not been relicained, would have killed | him 


LIT ſelf, 
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ſelf, ſooner than fall into the hands of the Spaniards, 
When the ſhip, or rather wreck, was ſurrendered, 
Sir Richard was carried on board the Spaniſh Admi. 
ral, where he died within two days, highly admired 
by the very enemy, for his extraordinary courage and 
' reſolution. And when he found the pangs of death 
approach, he faid to the officers, that ſtood round 
him, in the Spaniſh tongue, Here die I, Richard 
SGreenvil, with a joyful and quiet mind, having end- 
ed my liſe like a true ſoldier, that fought for his coun · 
try, Queen, religion, and honour : thus ſumming up, 
in ſhort, all the generous motives, that fire the breaſts 
of the truly brave and great, to exert themſelves be- 

yond the common pitch of humanity. 

And ſuch was the gallant end of this noble gentle- 
man; who, next to Sir Walter Raleigh, was the prin- 
- cipal perſon concerned in this firſt adventure of Vir- 
ginia. He was a man eminently fitted to ſerve his 
country in peace or war, by land or ſea, and was ſo 
deeply rooted in the affection and eſteem of his illu- 
ſtrious kinſman, dir Walter Raleigh, that he honours 
ed his death with a particular relation of the action by 
his own excellent pen, which he cauſed to be imme- 
_ diately printed the latter end of the fame year 1591» 
to obviate- ſome aſperſions caſt upon him by ſome of 
the Spaniar!s. The reſt of the Engliſh ſhips baving 
ſea-room, fought bravely, and did every thing that 
could be expected from valiant men, whilſt they bad 
the advantage of the wind. The Lord Howard was 
for even hazarding the whole fleet in the reſcue of 
Sir Richard Greenvil, and for charging up to the place 
where he was engaged. But he was over-ruled by 
the officers, whoſe prudence is commended even bj 
Sir Walter Raleigh; although no perſon can certainly 
ay, I chink, what might have been the event, - 
' ; ; k 
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niards, fx ſhips of war more beſides the privateers fallen up- 
dered, on an enemy, whom one ſhip alone had for fo long a. 
Admi- time kept in ſuch warm action. When the night 
Imired parted them from the enemy, they all went off ſafe, 
ge and ind in their way home took ſeveral rich prizes. Sir 
death M Richard's ſhip too, the Revenge, of 500 tons burthen, 
round Wand about 20 iron guns, made good her name; for a 
üchartd ee days after ſhe foundered at fea, and drowned two 
g end- hundred Spaniards, who had been put aboard to carry: 
s coun - ber to Spain. 2 Fer | | 
ing up, But Sir Walter Raleigh being, by the above- men- 
breaſts MW tioned aſhgnment, eaſed in ſome meaſure of the un- 
ves be- dertaking of Virginia, was ſoon engaged by his active 
and entetpriſing genius in other adventures and diſco- 
gentle» reries. He contributed generouſly towards the diſ- 
he prin* ¶ corery of the North - Weſt paſſage, and other things of 
of Vir - ue like nature. But having loſt his Royal Miſtreſs's 
-rve his hour, by debauching one of her maids of honour, 
| was ſo vom he afterwards married, he undertook in perſons 
his illu - Tin the year 1595, the voyage and diſcovery of Guiana, 
honours {Wi rich country up the river Oronoque, in South Ame» 
tion by iica. After his return, he wrote a moſt excellent 
e imme - MWiicourſe upon his expedition, in which his chief aim 
r 1891, sto engage the Queen and nation in the proſecu» 
ſome of ion of the enterpriſe, and ſettlement of the country. 
s baving bet all bis reaſons were overpowered by the envy of 
jing that bme great men to his perſon and merit; and altho? 
they bad be was reſtored to the Queen's favour, yet he could 
ward was er get any thing done to effect this important and 
reſcue of Vicious defign, However he never quitted it him- 
the place ef, but ſent twice immediately after, to make far- 
ruled bf her diſcoveries, and to keep up the good difp»fitions 
| even by te natives towards the Engliſn. Even after his 
certain fl, an when he was in the Tower, he found means 
vent, had continue this deſign; and his laſt voyage thither, 
_ | | after 
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that all thoughts of Virginia were abandoned, and the 


revived by Captain Bartholomew Goſnold, who un- 


of the Engliſh in 1554, fo afterwards all that tract of 
country, from 34 to 45 degrees of northern latitude, 


2 ſhallop, with maſt and ſail, came boldly on board 
them. By their Ggns, and by the ſhallop and other 


| harbour, they weighed, and Rood to the fouthvwar 
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aſter his releaſe, with the fatal conſequences of it, is 
too well known, to need a particular relation here, 
Neither was he, notwithſtanding the aſſigument, ne. 
gligent or forgetful of the colony, which had been 
ſeated in Virginia upon his account. For he ſent fire 
ſeveral times, to ſearch after, and relieve them; and 
laſt he diſpatched Samuel Mace of Weymouth, in 
March 1602. - But he, like all the reſt, performed 
nothing, returning with idle and frivolous allegations, 

However, theſe efforts of Sir Walter were only in- 
tended to bring off thoſe poor people, and no ways in 
proſecution-of his firſt deſign of ſettling a colony. 80 


= 


project lay dead for near twelve years, when it was 


dertook a voyage thither, and ſer fail from Dartmouth, 
en the twenty ſixth of March 1602, in a ſmall bark, 
wnh thirty two men, He kept as far north as the 
winds would- permit, and was the firſt that came ina 
direct courſe to America. TRE 

On the + ith of May, being about the latitude of 
forty-three, they made land on the coaſt of New Eng- 
land, as it hath been ſince called But as all this 
continent bore the name of Florida, till the diſcovery 


was called Virginia, till from d:fferent ſettlements it 
got different names. The land was low z the ſhore 
white ſand, and rocky, yet over grown with fair and 
ſtately trees. Coming to an anchor, cight Indians, in 


things, which they had, they judged chat ſome bif- 
cayueers had been fiſhing there But finding no good 
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NORTH AMERICA. 
into the ſea. The next morning, they found them- 
ſelves embayed with a mighty bead-land; and going 
to the neighbouring hills they perceived it to be part 
of the continent, almoſt environed with iſlands. Here, 
in a few hours, they caught more cod than they knew 


what to do with; from whence the place obtained the 


name of Cape Cod. And they thence alſo concluded, 


that a good fiſhery might be found there in the months | 


of March, April, and May. 

Soon after they went to the iſlands, and anchored 
near one of them. They found it four miles in com» 
paſs, without houſe or inhabitant. 


vines, which covered all the trees and buſhes, that 


they could ſcarce paſs through them. They likewiſe 


found plenty of ſtrawberries, raſberries, gv-ſberries, 
and divers other fruits in bloom, and therefore called 
the iſland Martha's Vineyard. They then viſited the 
reſt of the iſles, and found them repleniſhed with the 
like products. One they named Elizabeth's Iſland, in 
honour to their ancient ſovereign, in which they 
planted wheat, barley, oats, and peaſe, which ſprung 
up nine inches in fourteen days. From hence they 
went to the main, where they ſtood for fome time, 
miſhed at the beauty and delicacy of the country. 


But ſoon atter returning to Elizabeth's Iſland, they 


ſpent three weeks in building a houſe, in a ſmall 
iſland of about an acre of ground, *which ſtood in the 


midſt of a large lake of freſh water, about three miles 


in circumference. | 
They ſaw ſeveral of the natives, with whom they 


made mutual preſents, and had ſome ſaall traffick. 


They were of an excellent conſtitution of. body, active, 
hong, healthful, and very ingenious, as divers of 
wit toys eeſtificd. The baſer fort would ſteal, but 
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| In it was a lake, 
near a mile in circuit; and the reſt ſo overgrown with 
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ſolved to ſtay; but, conſidering how meanly they 
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veries, is uſually looked upon as the founder and fa- 


lowed, it might perhaps have given a quite different 
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thoſe of better rank were very civil and juſt. Not one 
of the Engliſh was affected with any fickneſs ; but ſe 


they rather grew more healthy and ſtrong, notwith. 
ſtanding their bad diet and lodging. Twelve had te- 


were provided, they were at laſt all obliged to leave Ri 
this ifland, not without much ſorrow and reluQancy, = 
and arrived at Exmouth the 23d of July. pul 
In the beginning of next year died Queen Eliza+ 

beth, who was ſucceeded by King James VI. of Scot- 
land. He was ſcarce warm in his throne, before, a fr 
a preſage of his future weak and inglorious reign, he lea 
confined Sir Walter Raleigh in the Tower, for a moſt w_ 
myſterious and inextricable plot. This great man, a Ml © 


he was the firſt undertaker and mover of theſe diſco» ms 


ther of our country. And indeed we are proud to 2 
own for ſuch, a perſon of his diſtinguiſhed merit and as 


parts, who was one of the brighteſt ornaments of hit 
age and country, highly in the favour and eſteem of B 
Queen Elizabeth, and afterwards the ſacrifice of her 


mean and pufillanimous ſucceflor. But yet it mult be = 
confeſſed, that his adventurers touched but once, and ry 
then Alightly, on that country; but ſtill kept on in p 

| | the c 
the ſame unfortunate tract, on the ſhoaly and impor- ntitu 


tuous coaſt of North- Carolina. Although his judy- 
ment ſoon diſtinguiſhed from the accounts he recei- 
ved, the advantages of Cheſapeake for ſeating his ca- 
pital city of Raleigh z; and had his orders been fol- 


turn to the affairs of the colony. For it would not 


only have freed them from the hazards and difhcultics Ms 
they encountered on that dangerous coaſt, and ever) tel of 
where have ſupplied them with fafe and convenient Virgi 


harbours, but would: have naturally led them to the 
ſearch 
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NORTH AMERICA. 171 
ſearch and diſcovery of one of the moſt commodi- 
ous countries perhaps in the world, for ſhipping and 
veſſels. 

The ſame year 1603, by the perſuaſions of Me. 
Richard Hackluyt, a curious and inquiſitive gentle» 
man, and ſoon after a prebend of Weſtminſter, Who 
publiſhed the noted collection of voyages and travels, 
the mayor and aldermen, with moſt of the merchants 
of Briſtol, raiſed a ſtock of a thouſand pounds, and 
fitted. out two veſſels. But firſt they obtained the. 
leave and permiſſion of Sir Walter Raleigh, as pro- 
prietor of the country, to make diſcoveries in Virgi- 
nia. Martin Pring was made captain, an underſtand- 
ing gentleman and able mariner; and Robert Saltern, 
who had been with Captain Goſnold the year before, . 
was appointed his aſſiſtant and pilot. But as, for the 
moſt part, they followed Captain Goſnold's courſe, 
their diſcoveries were nothing extraordinary or diffe- 
rent from his. 

But another bark was this year ſent from London, 
under the command of Captain Bartholomew Gilbert, 
who had likewiſe been with Captain Goſnold. After 
ſome ſmall trade in the Weſt · Indies, they fell in with 
tie-coaſt of America in about 37 degrees of northern 
latitude; and ſome authors ſay, they run up into 
Cheſapeake bay, where the captain, going aſhore, was 
tilled with four of his men. This ſtruck ſuch a damp 
ind diſcouragement into the reſt, that they immedi- 
ately weighed anchor, and returned to England, with- 
out any further attempt or diſcovery, | | 

Two years after, Captain George Weymouth was - 
ſent by the Earl of Southampton and the Lord Arun- 
cel of Warder, to make diſcoveries on the coaſt of 
Virginia, He intended to the ſouthward of 39 ; but 
vas forced by the winds farther northward, and fell 
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vier of Powhatan, now James river, to the ſouthward, 
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among ſome ſhoals in 4+ deg. 20 min. But having 


happily diſengaged themſelves, on the 18th of May t 
they made land. It appeared to be a main high land, h 
but they found it an iſland of fix miles in compaſs, ' t 
From thence they could diſcern the continent and very n 
high mountains; and coaſting among the iſlands, ad- te 

joining to the main, they found an excellent harbour. d 


They dug a garden the twenty-ſecond of May; and 
among their ſeeds, they ſowed barley and peaſe, which 
grew up eight inches in ſixtecn days; although they 
judged the mould much inferior to what they found 
afterwards on the main. On the .oth of May, the 
captain, with thirteen more, went to view and diſco- 


ver the continent; and having found a fair river, run- co 
ning up into the country, they returned back to bring Att 
in the ſhip. What river this was, and what part of tre 
the American coaſt they tell upon, is difficult to de- of 
tei mine exactly. For their neglecting to tell us what Wi 


courſe they ſteered, after they were diſengaged from 50 
the ſhoals, renders it doubtful, whether they fell in Da 
with ſome part of the Maſſachuſet's bay; or tather 
farther ſouthward, on the coaſt of Rhode-Iſland, Na- 0 


taganſet, or Connecticut; although I am moſt in- as 
clined to believe this river was either that of Naragan- ple 
ſet or Connecticut ; and the iſland, what is now called he 
Block-Iſland. However it is certain, that Oldmixion his 
(the author of the book entitled The Britiſh E mpice to 
in America) according to his uſual cuſtom, is here a C 
moſt egregiouſly bewildered and loſt ; for after having, pre 


injudiciouſly enough, determined the ſmall iſland they 
- firſt made, of fix miles in compaſs, to be Long · Iſland, 

- on the coaſt of New-York, he immediately after, with 
R111 greater abſurdity and groſſneſs, calls this the ri: 


' as he 1 of the bay of Cheſapeake. 
1 When 
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NORTH AMERITCA 193 
When Captain Weymouth returned aboard, he found 
that the Indians had contracted an acquaintance with 
his crew 
ther; and that there was much outward ſhew of kind» 


neſs and civility between them. For as the Engliſh in- 
tended to inhabit their country, and as it was the chief 


deſign of the noble adventurers, who had ſent them, 


to propagate Chriſtianity among thoſe barbarous peo- 


ple, they uſed them very kindly; and exchanging 


hoſtages, would ſometimes lie aſhore with them, and 
they ſometimes aboard with the Engliſh. At laſt they 


were very preſſing with the captain, to go to the main, 


to trade with their Baſhabes, or chief Lord. He ac» 
cordingly manned his boat with fourteen hands, and 
attended them. But having plainly diſcovered their 
treachery, and that it was only a ſtratagem to cut them 
off, he ſeized five, and ever afterwards treated them 
with great civility, but neyer more truſted them. 


Soon after, he returned for England, and arrived at 8 


Dartmouth the 18 th of July. 


Captain Bartholomew Goſnold had made a voyage. 


to the northern parts of Virginia, in the year 1602, 
as hath been before related. He was ſo wonderfully 
pleaſed with the pleaſantneſs and fertility of the places 
he ſaw, that, after his return to England, he made it 
his buſineſs to ſolicit all his friends and acquaintance, 


to join with him in an attempt to fettle ſo delightful - 3 
a country. After ſome years ſpent in vain, he atlalt ⁵ 


prevailed with Captain John Smith, Mr Ed ward - Maria 
Wingfield, the Rev. Mr. Robert Hunt, and divers 
others, to join in the undertaking. But ſettling co- 


Jonies is an enterpriſe of too great burthen and expence 
for a few private perſons; and therefore, after many 
vain projects, they applied themſelves to many of the 
ney: gentry, and merchants, and, by theit great 9 


H 3 


that they had had ſome ſmall trade toge- 
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charge and induſtry, recommended their ſcheme ſo 
effectually to them, that they came into it very heartily, 
From this time the colony of Virginia continued 
to. improve, till it arrived .to its preſent flouriſhing 
condition. 
Virginia is remarkably pleaſant and commodious; 
having the river Patowmack on the N. E. which ſe. 
parates it from Maryland; the Atlantic on the E. 
Carolina on the 8. and the Apalachian mountains on 
the W. which divide it from a vaſt tract of land in 
Canada, and then Louiſiana, The extent of Virginia, 
is from lat. 36. 30. to 39. 30. N. on the W. fide of 
Cheſapeake bay, but on the E. fide only from Cape 
Charles, in lat. 37. 13. to 38. N. The breadth, az 
Far as planted, is about 100 miles, but to the weſt. 
ward it has no bounds, which by our late conqueſt of 
Canada are pretty ſecure. now from the invaſion of the 
French, and their Indian allies. 
The air of Virginia depending very much on the 
winds, is of various temperaments. For thoſe from 
the N. or N. W. are extremely ſharp and piercing, 
or tempeſtuous, while the S. and 8. E. are hazy or 
ſultry. The winter in this country, is dry and clear; 
ſnow falls in great quantities, but ſeldom lies above 
a day or two; and the froft, though keen, is ſeldom 
of any long duration. The ſpring is ſomething earlier 
than in England; May and June are pleaſant, July 
and Auguſt ſultry, while September is noted for pro- 
_ digious ſhowers of rain. Towards the coaſt the land 
is low, and for an hundred miles inland, with hardly 
a hill or ſtone to be ſeen all that way. Here are trees 
of various ſpecies, and of an incredible fize, with 2 
bundance of paſture-grounds. The ſoil produces rice, 
hemp, Indian corn, flax, ſilk, cotton, and wild grapes. 
Bl But tobacco, the ſtaple commodity of Virginia, is : 
das +? | muc 
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build forts, a well regulated militia by land, and the 


cruizers ſent from Britain by ſea, being their main 
defence, 


diſabled from working, he is placed out at ſome plan- 
ter's houſe, and ſupported at the public expence. 
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much cultivated; that the inhabitants hardly mind any 
thing elſe, ſo that this plant may be brought to a to- 
lerable market. And this trade is brought to ſuch 
perfection, that the ſweet-ſcented tobacco which grows . 
on James and York rivers is reckoned the beſt in the 
world, and generally vended in Great Britain for home 
conſumption, in various ſorts of ſnuffs and ſmoaking. 
The other ſort called Aranoacke turns to as good an 
zccount, being exported to Holland, Denmark, Swe- 
den, and Germany. 
Though the common way of traffic here, is by bar · 
tering of one commodity for another, or of any one 
for their ſtaple tobacco; they haye ſome filver coin 
among them, both Engliſh and Spaniſh, Notwith- 
landing the great plenty of excellent timber and naval 
ſtores in Virginia, and the whole country being but 
one continued harbour, after entering Cheſapeake bap 
between Capes Charles and Henry, yet they build no 
ſhipping. G 
They have few towns; the principal are James town 
and Middle plantation, now Williamsburg, in the 
latter of which there is a college. This is the capital, 
ſeat of the governor, aſſembly, and courts : ſo that 
the Virginia planters reſiding on their eſtates or farms, 
moſt of which lies contiguous to ſome great river that 
falls into the bay above mentioned, ſhips can come 
up almoſt to their doors, and take in their cargoes of 
tobacco. | 


It is but very lately that in Virginia they begun to 


When any perſon is, through age or ſickneſs, &c. 
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And ſuch is the hoſpitality of the Virginia planters, 
that a ſtranger travelling in this country may be en+ 
tertained at their houſes gratis; ſo that public inns 
in ſuch a country are unneceſſary. 

Virginia is divided into 25 counties: and-in theſe 
are 54 pariſhes, 30 or 40 of which are ſupplied with 
miniſters, and to each pariſh belongs a church, with 
chapels of eaſe in ſuch of them as are of large extent, 
The miniſter's maintenance is commonly ſettled at 
16,000 pounds of tobacco annually, beſides perquis 
fires. 

In this colony are | ſaid to be -only two presbyterian 
and three quaker meeting- houſes. 

The counties are as follows, namely, Norfolk, Prins 
ceſs Ann, Nanſemund, Iſle of Wight, Surry, Hen» 
rico, Prince George, Prince Charles, James county, 
York, Warwick, Elizabeth, New-Kent, King and 
Queen's county, Middleſex, Eflex, or Rappahanock, 
Richmond, Stafford, Weſtmoreland, Lancaſter, Nor- 
thumberland, Accomack, and Northampton. 

Tobacco is a ſharp, cauftic, and even poiſonous plant, 
which was formerly of great repute, and is till ufed 
in medicine. Every body is acquainted with the ge- 
neral conſumption made of it, by chewing, ſmoaking, 
or taking ſnuff, It was diſcovered in the year 1820 
by the Spaniards, who found it firſt in the Jucatan, a 
large peninſula in the gulph of Mexico, from whence 
it was carried into the neighbouring iſlands. Soon af- 
ter, the uſe of it became a matter of diſpute among the 
learned, which the ignorant alſo took a part in; and 
thus tobacco acquired ſome reputation. By degrees 
faſhion and cuſtom have greatly extended its conſump- 
tion in all parts of the known world. It is at preſent 
cultivated with more or leſs ſucceſs in Europe, Aſia 
Africa, and ſeveral parts of America, * 
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The ſtem of this plant is ſtraight, hairy, and viſcous; 
and its leaves are thick, flabby, and of a pale green co- 
lour. They are larger at the bottom than at the ſum- 
mit of the plant. It requires a ſoil of a good conſiſt- 
ence, but rich, even, and deep, and not too much ex- 
poſed to inundations. A virgin ſoil is very fit for 
this vegetable, which requires a great deal of ſap. 
The ſeeds of the tobacco are ſown in layers. When 
it has grown to the height of two inches, and has got, 
at leaſt, half a dozen leaves, it is gently pulled up in 
damp weather, and tranſplanted with great care into a 
well prepared ſoil, where the plants are placed at the 


diſtance of three feet from each other. When they ' | 


are put into the ground with theſe precautions, their 
leaves do not ſuffer the leaſt injury; and all their vi- 
gour is renewed in four and twenty hours. 

The cultivation of tobacco requires continual atten» 
tion, The weeds which gather about it muſt be pluck- 
ed up; the head of it muſt be cut off when it is two 
feet and a half high, to prevent it from growing too 


long; it muſt be tripped of all ſprouting ſuckers ; the 


leaves which grow too low down upor the ſtem, thoſe- 
that are in the leaſt inclined to decay, and thoſe which 
the inſets have touched, muſt all be removed, and 
their number reduced to eight or ten/at moſt, A 
ſingle induſtrious man is able to take cace of two thou» 
ſand five hundred plants, which ought to yield one 
thouſand weight of tobacco. It is left about four 
months in the ground. As it advances to maturity, 
the pleaſant and lively green colour of its leaves is 

changed into a darker hue ; the leaves are alſo curved, 
and the ſmell they exhale is increaſed, and extends 

: a great diſtance, 'The plant is then ripe, and muſt 
e cut. BY | 
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The plants, when collected, are laid in heaps upon 
- the ſame ground that produced them, where they are 
left to exſude only for one 'night. The next day they 
ate laid up in warehouſes, conftructed in ſuch a man- 
ner, that the air may have a free acceſs to them on all 
- fides. Here they ate left ſeparately ſuſpended as long 
as is neceflary to dry them well. They ate then ſpread 
upon hurdles, and well covered over, where they 
ferment for a week or two. At laſt they are ſtripped 
of their leaves, which are either put into barrels, ot 
made up into rolls. The other methods of preparing 
the plant, which vary according to the different taſtes 
of the ſeveral nations that uſe it, have nothing to do 
with its cultivation. T | 
Of all the countries in which tobacco bas been 
' Planted there is none where it has anſwered ſo well 
as in Maryland and Virginia. As it was the only oc- 
cupation of the firſt planters, they often cultivated 
much more than they could find ſale for. They were 
- -then obliged to ſtop the growth of the plantations in 
Virginia, and to burn a certain number of plants in 
every habitation throughout Maryland. But, in pro- 
ceſs of time, the uſes of this herb became ſo general, 
that they have been obliged to increaſe the number 
both of the whites and blacks who are employed in 
preparing it. At preſent, each of the provinces fut- 
niſhes nearly an equal quantity. That from Virginia, 
which is the mildeſt, the moſt perfumed, and the 
deareſt, is conſumed in England and in the ſouthern 
parts of Europe. That of Maryland is fitter for the 
northern climates, from its cheapneſs, and even from 
its coarſeneſs, which makes it better adapted to leli 
delicate organs. | 
As navigation has not yet made the fame progreſs in 
theſe provinces, as in the reſt of North America, the 
tobacco 
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NORTH AMERICA iy 
tobacco is commonly tranſported in the ſhips of the 


mother country. They are very often three, four, 
and even ſix months in compleating their cargo. This 
delay ariſes from ſeveral very evident cauſes. Firſt, 
as there are no magazines or general receptacles for 


the tobacco, it is neceſſary to go and fetch it from 


the ſeveral plantations. Secondly, few planters are 
able to load a whole ſhip; and, if they were, they 
would not chuſe to venture their whole upon one bot- 
tom. In ſhort, as the price of the freight is fixed, 
and is always the ſame, whether the articles are ready 
for embarkation or not, the planters wait till they are 
preſſed by the captains themſelves to haſten the ex- 
portation. All theſe ſeveral reaſons are the cauſe why 
veſſels only of a moderate ſize are generally employed 
upon this ſervice. The larger they were, the longer 
time they would be detained in America. 

Virginia always pays forty-five livres (1 J. 19 5. 4 d. 
halfpenny) freight for every barrel of tobaccd, and 
Maryland only 39 livres, 5 ſols, 6 deniers (1 J. 145. 
5 d. farthing). This difference is owing to the leſs 
value of the merchandiſe, and to the greater expedi · 
tion made in loading it. The Engliſh merchant loſes 
by the carriage; but it is made up to him by the com- 
miſſions. As he is always employed in all the ſales 
and purchaſes made for the coloniſts, he is amply 
compenſated for his lofſes and his trouble, by an al- 
lowance of five per cent. upon theſe commiſſions. 

This navigation employs two hundred and fifty ſhips, 
which make up in all 30,000 tons. They take in a 


hundred thouſand barrels of tobacco from the two co- 
lonies, which, at the rate of eight hundred pounds a 
barrel, make eighty millions of pounds weight. That 
part of the commodity which grows between York and 
James rivers, and in ſome other places, is extremely 
| dear; 
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dear; but the whole, taken upon an average, ſells only 
for four ſols, three deniers (not 2 d. farthing) a pound 

in England, which makes in all 16,875,000 livres 
(728,28. 55) Beſides the advantage to England 
of exchanging its manufactures to the amount of this 
ſum, it gains another by the re · exportation of four 
fiſths of the tobacco. This alone is an object of 
| 20,125,000 livres (442,968 J. 15 s.) beſides what is 
to be reckoned for freight and commiſſion. 

- The cuſtom-houſe duties are a ſtill more conſider- 
able object to government. There is a tax of 1 1 ſols, - 
10 deniers and a half (about 6 d. farthing) upon every 
pound of tobacco that enters the kingdom ; this, ſup- 
poling the whole cighty millions of pounds imported 
to remain in it, would bring the ſtate 47,499,997 
livres, 10 ſols (2,078,124 J. 17 J. 9 d. 3 farthings) ; 
but as four fifths are re-exported, and all the duties are 
remitted upon that portion, the public revenue gains 
only 1y,000,600- livres, 2 ſols, 7 deniers (831,250/. 
© 5. 1 d. farthing.) Experience teaches, that a third 
of this muſt be deduQted for prompt payment of what 
the merchant has a tight to be eighteen months in 
paying, and to allow for the ſmuggling that is carried 
on in the ſmall ports, as well as in the large ones. 
This deduction will amount to 6, 333,351 livres, 18 
ſols, 6 deniers (277,084 4. 2 4. 11 d. farthing) and 
there will conſequently remain for government no more 
than 125666, 7 15 livres, 17 ſols, 6 deniers (5 5 4,168 /. 
10 5s. 4d halfpenny.) 
We ſhall here obſerve, that there were neither 
| horſes, cows, ſheep, nor hogs in America, before 
they were carried thither by the Europeans; but now 
they are multiplied ſo extremely that many of them, 
particularly in Virginia, and the ſouthern colonies, 
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NORTH AMERICA. 181 
to twopence a pound: their fatteſt pullets at ſixpence 
a- piece; chickens, at three or four ſhillings a dozen; 
geeſe, at ten pence 3 and turkeys, at eighteen pence 
- piece. But fiſh, and wild fowl, are ſtill cheaper in 
the ſeaſon, and deer are ſold from five to ten ſnillinge 
a-piece, This eſtimate may ſerve for the other Ame; 
rican colonies, where proviſions are equally plentiful 
and cheap, and in ſome ſtill lower, Beſides the ani- 
mals tranſported from Europe, thoſe natural to the 
country are deer, of which there are great numbers, 
a ſort of panther or tyger, bears, wolves, foxes, and 
racoons. Here is likewiſe that ſingular animal called 
the Opoſſum, which ſeems, to be the wood-rat men- 
tioned by Charlevoix, in his - hiſtory of Canada. It 
is about the ſize of a cat, and befides the belly com- 
mon to it with other animals, it has another peculiar 
to itſelf, which hangs beneath the former. This belly 
has a large aperture, towards the hinder legs, which 
diſcovers a large number of teats on the uſual part of 
the common belly. Upon theſe, when the female 
of this creature conceives, the young are formed, and 
there they hang like fruit upon the ſtalk, until they 
grow in bulk and weight to their appointed ſize; then 
they drop off, and are received into the falſe belly, 
from which they go out at pleaſure, and in which 
they take refuge when any danger threatens them. 
ln Virginia there are all forts of tame and wild fowl. 
They have the nightingale, called from the country, 
whoſe plumage is crimſon and blue; the mocking 
bird, thought to excel all others in his own note, and 
ineluding that of every one; the humming bird, the 
ſmalleſt of all the winged creation, and by far the 
molt beautiful, all arrayed in ſcarlet, green and gold. 
lt lips the dew from the flowers, which is all its nous 
ar 8 riſhment, | 
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T was in the reign of Charles the Firſt, that the 
Lord Baltimore applied for a patent for a part of MW mo! 
Virginia, and obtained in 1632, a grant of a tract of MW his 
land upon Cheſapeake bay, of about an hundred and Cat 
forty miles long, and an hundred and thirty broad, ſett 
having Penſylvania, then in the hands of the Dutch, diff 
upon the North, the Atlantic ocean upon the Eaſt, WW oth 
and the river Potowmack upon the South. In honou Ml the 
of the queen he called this province Maryland. mo! 
Lord Baltimore was a Roman catholic, and was in- offc 
duced to attempt this ſettlement in America, in hopes MW tow 
of enjoying liberty of conſcience for himſelf, and for ſtrat 
| ſuch of his. friends, to whom the ſeverity of the lam mak 
might looſen their ties to their country, and make then and 
prefer an eaſy baniſhment with · freedom, to the cor chac 
veniencies of England, embittered as they were 0 for: 


the ſharpneſs of the laws, and the popular odium which had 
hung over them. The court at that time was certain} for t 
ly very little inclined to treat the Roman catholics it 1 
a barſh manner, neither had they in reality the leu unti 
appearance of reaſon to do ſo; but the laws were d to th 
a rigorous conſtitution; and however the court might] upor 
be inclined to relax them, they could not in policy cl men 


it, but with a great reſerve. The puritan party pet 
| -petually accuſed the court, and indeed the epiſcopi 

church, of a deſite of returning to popery; and this 
acculatiol 
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NORTH AMERICA. 183 
accuſation was ſo popular, that-it was not in the power 
of the court to ſhew the papiſts that indulgence which 
they deſired. The laws were til] executed with very 
little mitigation ; and they. were in themſelves of a 
much keener temper, than thoſe who had driven the 
puritans about the ſame time to ſeek a refuge in the 
fame part of the world. Theſe reaſons made Lord 
Baltimore deſirous to have, and the court willing to 
give him, a place of retreat in Ameriea. 

The ſettlement of the colony coſt the lord Balti» 
more a large ſum. It was made under his auſpices by 


bis brother, and about two hundred perſons, Roman 


Catholics, and moſt of them of good families. The 
ſettlement at the beginning did not meet with the ſame 


- difficulties, which embarraſſed and retarded moſt of the 


others we had made. The people were generally of 
the better ſort, a proper ſubordination was obſerved a- 
mongſt them, and the Indians gave and took ſo little 
offence, that they ceded one half of their principal 
town, and ſome time after the whole of it, to theſe 
The Indian women taught ours how to 
make bread of their corn; their men went out to hunt 
and fiſh with the Engliſh ; they aſſiſted them in the 
chace, and fold them the game they took themſelves _ 
for a trifling conſideration ; ſo that the new ſettlers 
had a ſort of town ready built, ground ready cleared 
for their ſubſiſtence, and no enemy to harraſs them. 
They lived thus, without much trouble or fear, 


until ſome ill-diſpoſed perſons in Virginia inſinuated 


to the Indians, that the Baltimore colony had deſigns 
upon them; that they were Spaniards and not Engliſh- 
men, and ſuch other ſtories as they Judged proper to 
low the ſeeds of ſuſpicion and enmity in the minds of 
theſe people. Upon the firſt appearance, that the 


malice of the Virginians had taken effect, the new 


planters 
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planters were not wanting to themſelves. They buik 
a good fort with all expedition, and took every other 
neceſſary meaſure for their defence; but they conti. 
nued ſtil to treat the Indians with ſo much kindneſs, 
that partly by that, and partly by the awe of their arms, 
the ill deſigns of their enemies were defeated. 

As the colony met with fo few obſtructions, and 
as the Roman catholics in England were yet more ſe- 
verely treated in proportion as the court-party decli- 
ned, numbers conſtantly arrived to repleniſh the ſettle. 
ment; which the lord proprietor omitted no care, and 
with-held no expence to ſupport and encourage; un- 
til the uſurpation overturned the government at home, 

and deprived him of his rights abroad. Maryland te- 
mained under the governors appointed by the parlia- 
ment. and by Cromwell until the reſtoration, when 

Lord Baltimore was reinſtated in his former poſſeſſions, 
which he cultivated with his former wiſdom, care, and 

moderation. No people could live in greater eaſe and 

ſecurity : and his lordſhip, willing that as many a 

poſſible ſhould enjoy the benefits of his mild and e- 

quitable adminiſtration, gave his conſent to an act of 

aſſembly, which he had before promoted in his pro- 
vince, for allowing a free and unlimited toleration 
for all who profeſſed the Chriſtian religion of whatever 
denomination. This liberty, which was never in the 
leaſt inſtance violated, encouraged a great number, 
not only of the church of England, but of presbyte- 
rians, quakers, and all kinds of diſſenters, to ſettle in 

Maryland, which before that was almoſt wholly in the 

hands of Roman catholics. 

This Lord, though guilty of no-mal-adminiſication 
in his government, though a zealous Roman catho- 
lic, and firmly attached to the cauſe of king James 
the ſecond, could not prevent his charter from bet'g 
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NORTH AMERICA. 18g 
queſtioned in that arbitrary reign, and à ſuit from 
being commenced to deprive him of the property and 
juriſdiction of a province granted by the royal favour, 
and peopled at fuch a vaſt expence of his own. But 
it was the error of that weak and unfortunate reign, 
neither to know its friends, nor its enemies; but by 
2 blind precipitate conduct to hurry on every thing of 
whatever conſequence with almoſt equa] heat, and to 
imagine that the ſound of the royal authority was fuf- 
ficient to juſtify every ſort of conduct to every ſort of 
people. But theſe injuries could not ſhake the ho» 
nour and conſtancy of Lord Baltimore, nor tempt him 
to deſert the cauſe of his maſter. Upon the revolu» 
tion he had no reaſon to expect any favour; yet he 
met with more than king James had intended him. 
He was deprived indeed of all his juriſdiction, but he 
was left the profits of his province, which were by no 
means inconſiderable; and when his deſcendents had 
conformed to the church of England, they were re- 
ſtored to all their rights as fully as the legiſlature has 
thought fit that any proprietor ſhould enjoy them. 
When upon the revolution, power changed hands 
in that province, the new men made but an indiffe- 
rent requital for the liberties and indulgencies they 
bad enjoyed under the old adminiſtration, They not 
only deprived the Roman catholics of all ſhare in the 
gorernment, but of all the rights of freemen ; they 
have even adopted the whole body ot the penal laws of 
England againſt them they are at this day medita= 
ing new laws in the ſame ſpirit, and they would un- 
doubtedly go to the greateſt lengths in this reſpect, if 
the moderation, and good ſenſe of the government in 
England did not ſet ſome bounds to their bigotry 
linking very prudently that it were highly unjuſt 
ad equally impolitic, to allow an aſylum abroad to 
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any religious perſuaſions which they judged it impro- 
per to tolerate at home, and then to deprive them of 
its. protection, recollecting at the ſame time in the 
various changes which our religion and government 
has -undergone, which have in their turns rendered 
every ſort of party and religion obnoxious to the 
reigning powers, that this American aſylum, which 
| has been admitted in the hotteſt times of perſecution 
at home, has proved of infinite ſervice, not only to 
the preſent peace of England, but to the proſperity of 
ite commerce, and the eſtabliſhment of its power. 
There are a ſort of men, who will not ſee ſo plain a 
ttuth; and they are the perſons who would appear to 


contend moſt warmly for liberty; but it is only a pat - 


ty liberty for which they contend ; a liberty which they 
would ſtretch out one way to narrow it in another; 
they are not aſhamed of uſing the very ſame pretences 
for perſecuting others, that their enemies uſe for per- 
ſecuting them. 

This colony, as for a. long time it had with Pen- 
fylrania the honour of being unſtained with any reli- 
ligious perſecution, ſo neither they nor the Penſylvs- 
nians have ever until lately been barrafſed by the calu- 
mity of any war, offenſive or defenſive, with their 
Indian neighbours, with whom they always lived in 
the moſt exemplary harmony. Indeed, in a war 
which the Indians made upon the colony of Virginia, 
by miſtake they made an incurſion into the bounds of 
Maryland; but they were ſoon ſenſible of their mil- 
I take, and atoned for it. 

Maryland, like Virgiaia, has no conſiderable town, 
und for the ſame reaſon; the number of navigable 
Crecks and rivers. Anapolis is the ſeat of government. 
It is. a ſmall but beautifully ſituated town upon the 
given Severn. 
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Bens is the ſeat of the governor, and the principal 
cuſtom: houſe collection. The people of Maryland 
have the ſame eſtabliſhed religion with thoſe of Vit 
ginia, that of the church of England; but here the 
clergy are provided for in a much. more liberal man- 


ner, and they are the moſt decent, and the beſt of the 


clergy in North America. They export from Mary- 
land the ſame things in all reſpects that they do from 
Virginia. Their tobacco is about forty thouſand hogs- 


heads, The white inhabitants are about forty thous 


ſand ; the negroes upwards of N thouſand. 
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Deſeription of Carolina. Ita firſt ſettlement, trade, 
.&c, Charles-Town. Raiſing and ere 
pitch, tar, rice, and . | 


HERE is not, perhaps, throughout the new 
world, a climate to be compared with that of 
Carolina, The two ſeaſons of the year, which, for 


the moſt part, only moderate the exceſſes of the two 


others, are here delightful. The heats of the ſummer 


ate not exceſſive; and the cold of the winter is only 


felt in the mornings and evenings. 'The fogs, which 


are always common upon a coalt of any length, are 


diſperſed before the middle of the day. But, on the 
other hand, here, as well as in every other part al- 
moſt of America, the inhabitants are ſubject to ſuch 
ſudden and violent changes of weather, as oblige them 
to obſerve. a regimen in their diet and cloathing, which 


other 
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other inconvenience, peculiar to this tract of the north. 
ern continent, is that of being tormented with hurri. 


canes; but theſe are leſs Frequent and leſs violent 


than i in the iſlands. 
A vaſt, melancholy, uniform, unvaried plain ex- 
tends from the ſea-ſhore fourſcore or a hundred miles 
within land, where the country, beginning to riſe, al. 
_ Cords a more pleaſing proſpect, and a purer and drier 
air. This place, betore the arrival of the Engliſh, 
was covered with one immenſe foreſt, reaching as far 
as the Apalachian mountains. It conſiſted of large 
trees growing, as nature had caſt them, without or: 
der or deſign, at unequal diſtances, and not encum- 
| bered with underwood ; by which means, more land 
could be cleared here in a week, than in ſeveral 
—_— in other climates 
HI be ſoil of Carolina is very various. On the coaſt, 
and about the mouths of the rivers, it is either cover- 
ed with uſeleſs and unhealthful moraſſes, or made up 
of a pale, light, ſandy earth, which produces nothing, 
In one part it is barren to an extreme; in another, 
among the numberleſs ſtreams that divide the coun- 
try, it is exceſſively fruitful. At a diſtance from the 
coaſts, there are ſometimes found large waſtes of white 
Tand, which produce nothing but pines ; there. are o- 
ther lands, where the oak and the walnut-tree an- 
nounce fertility. Theſe alternate variations ceaſe, 
when you get into the inland parts; and the country 
every where is agreeable and rich. _ 
© Admirably adapted as theſe ſpots are for the pur- 
es of cultivation, the province does not want others 
| Tatts fayourable for the breeding of cattle. Thou- 
ſands of horned cattle are bred here, which go out in 
the morning without a herdſman to feed in the 


woods, and return home at * of their own ac- 
cord, 


- 
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NORTH AMERICA. 189 
norch- cord - Their hogs, which are ſuffered to fatten them 
hurri- Wl felves in the ſame manner, are ſtill more numerous 
violent, and much better in their kind. But mutton degene- 
| rates there both in fleſh and wool. For this reaſon,, 
in ex- it is leſs common. 
| miles In 1923, the whole colony conſiſted only of four 
iſe, al. WW thouſand white people, and thirty-two thouſand. blacks. 
d drier Its exportation to other parts of America, and to Eu- 
ngliſh, rope, did not exceed 4,9 o, ooo livres (216,562 J. 


7 as far 10.) Since that time, it has acquired a degree of 
f large I ſplendor, which it owes entirely to the enjoyment: of 
out ors 2 


encum- 
re land 


ſeveral 


The trade of Candi deſides the lumber, ptovi- 
fon, and the like, which it yields in common with 
the reſt of America, has three great ſtaple commodi- 
ties, indigo, rice, and the produce of the pine, tut- 
e coalt, I pentine, tar, and pitch. The two former commodi= 
r Cover- ties South Carolina has entirely to itſelf; and taking 
ade up in North Carolina, this part of America yields more 
zothing. F pitch and tar than all the reſt of our colonies, 
another, Y Rice anciently formed by itſelf the ſtaple of this 
e coul- ¶ province; this wholeſome grain makes a great part of. 
rom the the food of all ranks of people in the Southern parte 
of white of the world; in the Northern it is not ſo much in 
2, are o. requeſt, Whilſt the rigour of the act of navigation 
tree an · ¶ obliged them to ſend all their rice directly to England, 

; ceale, ¶ to be re-ſhipped for the markets of Spain and Portu- 
country I gal; the charges incident to this regulation lay ſo hea» 
upon the trade, that the cultivation of rice, eſpe- 

the pur: cially in time of war, when theſe charges were greatly 
at others WF appravated by the riſe of the freight and inſurance, 
. Thou» Wh badly anſwered the charges of the planter ; but now 
o out in the legiſlature has relaxed the law in this reſpect, and 
in the W perniits the Carolinians to ſend their rice directly to 
Own ac. ay place to the Southward of Cape Finiſterre. This 
cord, h | prudent 
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true bahama, bears the winter bettet, is a more tall 


prudent indulgence has again revived the rice trade; nd v 
and though” they have gone largely, and with great. the far 
ſpirit, into the profitable article of indigo, it has not vorſt! 
diverted their attention from the cultivation of rice; nted 1 
they raiſe now above double the quantity of what they of its 
raiſed ſome years ago; and this branch alone of their The 
commerce is, at the loweſt eſtimation, worth one hun- ous 
dred and fifty thouſand pounds ſterling annually. anſwer 
Indigo is a dye made' from a plant of. the ſame vith re 
name, which probably was ſo called from India, where of the 
it was firſt cultivated, and from whence we had for a the qu 
conſiderable time the whole of what we conſumed in mongſt 
Europe. This plant is very like the fern when grown, ating 
and when young, hardly diſtinguiſhable from Jucern» their ir 
graſs 3 its leaves in general are pennated, and termi- which | 
nated by a ſingle lobe; the flowers conſiſt of five leaves, in the 
and are of the papilonaceous kind, the uppermoſt pe- The 
tal being larger and rounder than the reſt, and lightly ihe firf] 
furrowed on the fide; the lower ones are ſhort and 18 ſowe 
end in a point.; in the middle of the flower is ſitua- [er 
ted the ſtile, which afterwards becomes a pod, con · I ene 
— the ſeeds. 5 if all th 
They cultivate three ſorts of indigo in Carolina, Toward 
which demand the ſame variety of ſoils. Firſt, the ined 3 
French or Hiſpaniols indigo, which, ſtriking a' long bird © 
tap-root, will only flouriſh in a deep rich foil ; and de weec 
therefore, though an excellent ſort, it is not ſo much worms, 
cultivated in the maritime parts of Carolina, which e in 
are generally ſandy ; but no past of the world is more mate 
fit to produce it in perfection than the ſame country, manufac 
an hundred miles backwards; it is neglected too on ecefſur 
another account, for it hardly bears a winter fo ſharp lach ac: 
as that of Carolina. erenty 
The ſecond ſort, which is the falſe 3 or NProduce 
o bloſſo 
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NORTH AMERICA. 197 
ind vigorous plant, is raiſed in greater quantities from 
the ſame compaſs of the ground: is content with the 
worſt ſoils in the country, and i is therefore more culti- 
vated than the firſt "oy, though inferior in the quality- 
of its dye, | 

The third fort i is the wild indigo, which is indi- 
genous here ; this, as it is a native of the country, 
anſwers the purpoſes of the ' planter the beſt of all, 
with regatd to the hardineſs of the plant, the eaſineſe 
of the culture, and the quantity of the produce; of 
the quality there is ſome diſpute, not yet ſettled a- 
mongſt the planters themſelves; nor can they as yet 
diſtinctly tell when they are to attribute the faults of 
their indigo to the nature of the plant, to the ſeaſons, 
which have much influence upon it, or to ſome: defect | 
in the manufacture. | 

The time of planting the indigo, is generally after. 
the fitſt rains ſucceeding the vernal equinox; the ſeed 
s ſowed in ſmall ſtraight trenches, about eighteen. 
or twenty inches aſunder ; when it is at its height, it 
s generally eighteen inches tall. It is fit for cutting, 
if all things anſwer well, in the beginning of July. 
Towards the end of Auguſt a ſecond cutting is ob- 
tained ; and if they have a mild autumn, there is a 
third cutting at Michaclmas. The indigo-land muſt, 
de weeded every day, and the plants cleanſed from 
worms, and the plantations attended with the greateſt 
are and diligence ; about twenty-five negroes may 
nanage a plantation of fifty acres, and compleat the 
manufaCture of the drug, beſides providing their own. 
deceſſary ſubſiſtence, and that of the planter's family. 
lach acre yields, if the land be very good, ſixty or. 
ſeventy pounds weight of indigo; at a medium, the, 
produce is hſty pounds. When the plant is beginning 
o bloſſom, it is fit for cutting; ; and when cut, great 
care 
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care ought to be taken to bring it to the ſteeper, with. 

out preſſing or ſhaking it, as a great part of the beau. 

ty of the indigo depends upon the fine farina which 
adheres to the leaves of. this plant. 


The apparatus for making indigo is pretty con ders' 


able, though not very expenſive; for beſides a large 
pump, the whole conſiſts only of vats and tubs of cypreſi 


wood, common and cheap in this country. The in- 


digo when cut is firſt laid in 2 vat about twelve or 
fourteen foot long, and four deep, to the height of 
about fourteen inches, to macerate and digeſt. Then 
this veſſel, which is called the ſteeper, is filled with 
water; the whole having lain from about twelve or 


fixteen hours, according to the weather, begins to. 


ferment, ſwell, riſe, and grow ſenſibly warm; at this 
time ſpars of wood are run acroſs to mark the higheſt 
point of its aſcent; when it falls below this mark they 
judge that the fermentation has attained its due pitch, 
and begins to abate ; this direts. the manager to o- 
pen a cock, and let off the: water into another vat, 
which is called the beater z the groſs matter, that te- 
mains in the firſt vat, is carried off to manure the 
ground, for which purpoſe it is excellent,” and new 
cuttings are put in as you as the barveſt of this weed 
continues. 
When the water, APY. 1 e e with the 
particles of indigo, has run into the ſecond vat of 
beater, they attend with a ſort of bottomleſs buckets, 
with long handles, to work and agitate it; which 
they do inceflantly until it heats, froths, ferments, 
and riſes above the rim of the veſſel which contains it; 
to allay this violent fermentation, oil is thrown in a 
the froth riſes, which inſtantly ſinks it. When this 
beating has continued for twenty, thirty, or thirty- 


five minutes, according, to the ſtate of the weatben 
THT (for 
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ffor in cool weather it requires the longeſt continued 


beating) a ſmall muddy grain begins to be formed, the 
ſalts and other particles of the plant, united and diſ- 
ſolved before with the water, are now reuaited, 11 
begin to granulate. 

To difcover theſe particles the VERS and to find 


when the liquor is ſufficiently beaten, they take up 


ſome of it from time to time on a plate, or in a glaſs; 
when it appears in an hopeful condition, they let 
looſe ſome lime water from an adjacent veflel, geatly . 


ſtirring the whole, which wonderfully facilitates the } 


operation; the indigo granulates more fully, the li- 
quor aſſumes a purpliſh colour, and the whole is trou- 
bled and muddy z It is - now ſuffered to ſettle 3 then 
the clearer part is let to run off into ahother ſucceſſion 
of veſſels, from whence the water is conveyed- away as 


faſt as it clears at the top, until nothing remains but 


a thick mud, which is put into bags of coarſe linen. 
Theſe are bung up and left for ſome time until 
the moiſture is entirely drained off. To finiſh the 
drying, this mud is turned out of the bags, and work- 
ed upon boards of ſome porous timber with a- wooden 
ſpatula ; it is frequently expoſed to the morning and 
evening ſun, but for a ſhort time only; and then it 
is put into boxes or frames, which is called the cu- 
ring, expoſed again to the fun in the ſame cautious 
manner, until with great labour and attention the o- 
peration is finiſhed, and that valuable drug called In- 
digo, fitted for the market. The greateſt ſkill and 
care is required in every part of the proceſs, or there 
—_— great danger of ruining the whole; the water 

muſt not be ſuffered to remain too ſhort or too long 

at 4 time, either in the ſteeper or beater ; the beater 
itlelf maſt be nicely managed ſo as not td exceed or 


I 1 tween 
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tween too much or too little drying is not eaſily at- 
tained Nothing but experience can make the over. 


ſeer ſkilful in theſe matters. 


There are two methods of trying the: goodneſs of 
Indigo; by fire and by water; if it ſwims, it is good, 
if it Gnks it is naught, the heavier the worſe; ſo if 
it wholly diſſolves into water it is good. Another way 
of 'proving is by the fire ordeal z 
away it 1s good, the adulterations remain untouched. 
There is perhaps no branch of manufacture, in 


which fo large profits may be made upon ſo mode- 


rate a fund, as-that of indigo; and there is no coun- 


try in which this manufacture can be carried on to 


ſuch an advantage as Carolina, where the climate is 
healthy, proviſion plentiful and cheap, and every 


thing, neceflary for that purpoſe, had with the greateſt 


- &* 


eaſe. * Io do juſtice to the Carolinians, they have 


not negleCted theſe advantages; and if they continue 


to improve them with the ſame ſpirit in which they 
bave begun, and attend diligently to the quality of 


their goods, they muſt naturally and neceſſarily come 
to ſupply the whole conſumption of the world with 
this commodity z and conſequently make their coun- 
try the richeſt, as it is the pleaſanteſt and moſt fertile 
part of the Britiſh dominions. 

In all parts of Carolina, but eſpecially i in North 
Carolina, they make great quantities of turpentine, tar 
and pitch. They are all the produce of the pine. 
The turpentine is drawn ſimply from inciſions made 
in the tree; they are made from as great an height as 
a man can reach with an hatchet ; theſe inciſions meet 
at the bottom of the tree in a point, where they pour 
their contents into a veſſel placed to receive them. 
There is nothing further in this proceſs. But tar te- 


quires a more conſiderable apparatus and great trouble. 


They 
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They prepare a circular floor of clay, declining a little 


towards the center; from this is laid a pipe of wood, 
the upper part of which is. even with the floor, and 
reaches ten feet without the circumference ;z under the 


end the earth is dug away, and barrels placed to 


receive the tar as it runs. Upon the floor is built up 
a large pile of pine- wood, ſplit in pieces, and ſur- 
rounded with a wall of earth, leaving-only a ſmall a- 


peiture at the top where the fire is firſt - kindled. - 


When the fire begins to burn, they cover this opening 
likewiſe to confine the fire from flaming out, and to 
leave only ſufhcient heat to force the tar downwards 
to the floor. They temper the heat as they pleafe, by 


running a ſtick into the wall of clay, and giving it 


air. Pitch is made by boiling tar in large iron ket- 
tles ſet in furnaces, or burning it in round clay holes 
made in the earth. 
and tar is made in North Carolina, 


The climate and. foil, in theſe countries, do not 


conſiderably giffer from thoſe of Virginia; but-where 
they differ, it is much to the advantage of Carolina, 
which on the whole may be conſidered one of the fi- 


neſt climates in the world. The heat in ſummer is 


very little greater than in Virginia; but the winters 
are milder and ſhorter, and the year in all reſpects 
does not come to the ſame violent extremities, Hows 
ever the weather, though in general ſerene, as the air 
is healthy, yet like all American weather, it makes 
ſuch quick changes, and thoſe ſo ſharp,” as to oblige 
the inhabitants to rather more caution in their dreſs 
and diet, than we are obliged to uſe in Europe. 
Thunder and lightning are frequent; and it is the 
only one of our colonies upon the continent which is 


ſubject to hurricanes 3 but they are very rare, and 


not ſo violent as thoſe of the - Weſt Indies. Part of 
| I'2 „ Cn 
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whole of September, the heat is very intenſe; and 
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the month of March, and all April, May, and the 
greateſt part of June, are here inexpreſſibly temperate 
and agreeable; but in July, Avguſt, and almoſt the 


though the winters are ſharp, eſpecially when the 


North-Weſt wind prevails, yet they are ſeldom ſevere 


enough to freeze any conſiderable water; effeQting 
only the mornings and evenings, the fiofts have ne- 
ver ſufficient ftrength to refift the noon-day ſun; fo 
that many tender plants which do not ſtand the win- 
ter of Virginia, flouriſh in Carolina; ſor they have 


"oranges in great plenty near Charles-town, and ex- 


cellent in their kinds, both ſweet and ſour. Olives 


are rather neglected by the planter, than denied by 


the climate. The vegetation of every kind of plant 
is here almoſt incredibly quick; for there is ſome - 
thing ſo kindly in the air and ſoil, that where the lat- 


ter has the moſt barren and unpromiſing appearance, 


it neglected for a while, of itſelf, it ſhoots out an 


immenſe quantity of thoſe various plants and beautiful 


flowering ſhrubs and flowers, for which this country 
is fo famous, and of which Mr. Cateſby in his Natu- 
ral Hiſtory of Carolina has made ſuch fine drawings. 

The whole country is in a manner one foreſt; 
where our planters have not cleared it. The trees 
are almoſt the ſame in every reſpect with thofe pro- 
duced in Virginia; and by the different fpecies of 
theſe, the quality of the ſoil is eaſi'y known; for thoſe 


grounds which bear the oak, the walnut, and the hic- 


kory, are extremely fertile ; they are of a dark ſand, 
Sntermixed with loam, and as all their land abounds 


- with nitre, it is a long time before it is exhauſted ; 
for here they never ufe any manure. 


} Fhe pine bar- 
ten is the worſt of all; this is an almoſt perfect l) 
white ſand, yet it bears the pine- tree, and ſome o- 
9H $95 | . ther 
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ther uſeful plants naturally, yielding good profit in 
pitch, tar, and turpentine ; when this ſpecies of land 
is cleared, for two or three years together it produces 
very tolerable crops of Indian corn and peaſe; and 


when it lies low, and is flooded, it even anſwers well | 


for rice. But what is the beſt of all for this province, 
this worſt ſpecies of its land is favourable to a ſpecies 


of the moſt valuable of all its products, to one of the 


kinds of Indigo. There is another ſort of ground 
which Hes low and wet upon ſome of their rivers; 
this is called ſwamp, which in ſome places is in a 
manner uſeleſs, in others it is far the richeſt of all their 
grounds; it is u black fat earth, and bears their great 


ſtaple rice, which mult have in general a rich moiſt 


ſoil, in the greateſt plenty and perfection. The coun» 
try near the ſea and at the mouths of the navigable: 
rivers, is much the worſt; for the moſt of the land. 
there is of the ſpecies of the pale, light, ſandy colour 
ed ground; and what is otherwiſe in thoſe parts, is 


 Hiitle better than an unhealthy and unprofitable falt-- | 


marſh ; but the country, as you advance in it, im- 
proves continually ;. and at an hundred miles diſtance 

from Charles-town, where it begins to grow billy, 
the foil is of a prodigious tertility, fitted for every pur» 
poſe of human life. The air is pure and wholeſome, 
and the ſummer heats much more temperate than in 
the flat couutry; for Carolina is all an even plain for 
eighty miles from the ſea; no hill, no rock, ſcarce _ 
even a pebble to be met with; fo that the beſt of the 

maritime country, from this ſameneſs, avaſt want. 
ſomething of the fine effect which its beautiful pro- 
ducts would have by à more varicgated and advanta- 


grous diſpaſition z but nothing can be imagined more 


Plealent to the eye than the black country, and ite 


truitlulue is al moſt incredible. Wuent grows en- 
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tremely well there, and yields a prodigious increaſe. | 


In the other parts of Carolina they raiſe but little, 


where it is apt to mildew and ſpend itſelf in ſtraw; . 
and theſe evils the planters - take very little care to re- 


dreſs, as they turn their whole attention. to the cul- 
ture of rice, which is more profitable, and in which 
they are unrivalled ; being ſupplied with what wheat 
they want in exchange for this grain, from New-York 
and Penſylvania. 

The land in Carolina is very eaſily- cleared every 
where, as there is little or no underwood, Their fo» 
reſts conſiſt moſtly of great trees at a conſiderable di- 
ſtance aſunder; ſo: that they can clear in Carolina 
more land in a week, than in the foreſts of Europe 
they can do in a month. Their method is to cut 
them at about a foot from the ground, and then ſaw 
the trees into boards, or convert them into ſtaves, 
heading, or other ſpecies of lumber, according to the 
nature of the wood, or the demands at the market. 
Af they are too far from navigation, they heap them 
together, and leave them to rot. The roots ſoon de- 
cay; and before that they find no inconvenience from 
them, where land is ſo plenty. 

Ide aboriginal animals of this country are in gene- 
ral the ſame with thoſe of Virginia, but there is yet a 
greater number and variety of beautiful fowls. All 
the animals of Europe are here in plenty ; black cattle 
are multiplied prodigiouſly. About fifty years ago, 
it was a thing extraordinary to have above three or 
Four cows, now ſome have a thouſand; ſome in 
North Carolina a great many more; but to have two 
or three hundred is very common. Theſe ramble all 
.day at pleaſure in the foreſts; but their calves being 
ſeparated, and kept in fenced paſtures, the cows re- 
turn mou — to them; they are then milked, 
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detained all night, milked in the morning, and then 


let looſe again. The hogs range in the ſame manner, 
and return like the cows, by having ſhelter and ſome 
victuals provided for them at the plantation; theſe are 
vaſtly numerous, and many quite wild; many horned 
cattle and horſes too run wild in their woods; though 
at their firſt (ſettlement there was not one of thoſe a- 
nimals in the country. They drive a great many cat- 


tle from North- Carolina every year into Virginia, to 


be ſlaughtered there; and they kill and ſalt ſome beef, 
and a good deal of pork, for the Weſt Indies, within 
themſelves ; but the beef is neither ſo good, nor does 
it keep near fo long as what is ſent to the ſame mar- 
ket from Ireland. They export a conſiderable number 
of live cattle to Penſylvania and the Welt-Indies. 
Sheep are not ſo plenty as the black cattle or hogs, 
neither is their fleſh ſo good; their wool i is very or- 
dinaty. 

Charles-town is between the two navigibla rivers, 
Cooper and Aſhley, ſurrounded by the moſt beauti- 
ful plantations of the colony, of which it is the center 
and the capital. It is well built, interſected with ſe- 
veral agreeable ſtreets, and its fortifications are tolera- 
bly regular. The large fortunes that have been made 


in this town, from the acceſhon and circulation of its 
trade, muſt neceffarily have had ſome influence upon 


the manners of the people: Of all the towns in North 


America, it is the one in which the conveniencies of * 
luxury are moſt'to be met with. 
its road labours under, of not being able to admit of 
ſhips of above two hundred tons, will make it loſe its 


But the diſadvantage 


- preſent ſplendor. It will be deſerted for Port Royal, 
which admits great numbers of veſſels of all kinds in- 
to its harbour. A ſettlement has already been form- 


ed there, which is continually increafing, and will 
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Probably meet with the greateſt ſucceſs. Beſides the 


; Productions of North and South Carolina, which will 


naturally come to its market, it will alſo receive thoſe 
of Georgia, a colony that has been lately eſtabliſhed 
in its neighbourhood. 


| TE ea: ded + 


Defeription of Geergia and Savannab. 


EORGIA is a large tract of land in Carolina, 
on the borders of Spaniſh Florida, in North 
America. It is ſeparated from South Carolina by the 
river Savannah on the N. bas the Atlantic ocean on 
the E. is bounded by Indian Florida on the W. and 
parted from Spaniſh Florida on the 8. by the ziver 
Alatamacha. Its extent is 170 miles from N. to 8. 
near the ſea, but widens in the more remote parts to 
Above 150, and is 300 from the middle part of the 
ſea · coaſt to the Apalachian mountains, or not much 
ſhort of it, and ſtretches out on the N. W. even as 
far as the river Miſſiſſippi. | 
In 1732, ſome perſons diſtinguiſhed not only by 
their families and fortunes, but by their public ſpirit, 
and univerſal benevolence, pitying the diſtreſſes of 
great numbers of people in theſe kingdoms, who bad 
no means of ſubfiſtence, bent their thoughts to con- 
| {der how they might be employed, both for theic own 
good, and that of the public; and being fully con- 
vinced, that this country, inferior to none of our poſ- 
ſeſſions on the continent of America for climate and 
fitnation, was the moſt capable of becoming a fruitful, 
eee ang Gon thing 0” 
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Iy waſte, and over-run with vaſt woods, which ſhel- 
tered a few Indians, runaway negroes, and other ban- 
ditti: being moreover convinced, that when theſe 
woods were in a great meaſure cleared, there could 
not be à more pleaſant or fruitful country in the 
world; that a colony planted here would alſo be of 
unſpeakable advantage to our ſettlements in Carolina, 
by becoming an effectual frontier againſt the Spaniards 
and French, or the incurſions of the Indians inſti- 


gated by either ; the want of which ſecurity they had 


greatly complained of. The government had it like» 
wife in their view to raiſe wine, oil, and ſilk, and 
turn the induſtry of this new people for the timber 
and proviſion trade, which the other colonies had car-- 
ried on too largely, into channels more advantageous 
to the public. From theſe, and many other impor» 
tant realons, theſe gentlemen were induced to apply 
to his majeſty George II. who was pleaſed to grant 
them a charter, dated the gth of June 1732, conſti« 
tuting them a corporation under the name of Truſtees. 
for eſtabliſhing a colony in Georgia; which included 
all that country ſituated in South Carolina, which lies 
from the moſt northern ſtream of the river Savannah, 
along the coaſt, to the moſt ſouthern ftream of the 
Alatamacha, and W. from the ſources of the ſaid ris 
vers, reſpeQively in direct lines, as far vs the South 
or Pacific ſen. The charter granted the corporation 

the term of twenty-one years from its date, during 
which they were impowered to appoint all ſuch go- 
vernors and other officers, both by ſea and land, as 
they thought fit, (the cuſtom- houſe officers excepted): 
provided that every ſuch governor be approved of by 
his majeſty : and that the militia of the country be. 
fubje& in the mean time to the governor of South 
Carolina: but chat after the expiration of the twenty- 
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property in chief revert to it. 
having impowered them alſo to have a common ſeal, 
the truſtees had one with the following devices, name- 


with this motto, non fibi fed aliis.“ 
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one years, the governor and all other officers ſhould 


be nominated and appointed by the crown, and the 
The ſaid charter 


ly,” on one fide two figures of rivers reſting upon urns, 
and repreſenting the Alatamacha and Savannah, the 
N. and S.: boundaries of Georgia; and between theſe 


the genius of the colony, ſitting with the cap of liber- 
ty on her head, a ſpear in one hand, and a cornuco- 
pia in the other, with this motto, Colonia Georgia 


on the reverſe are ſilk worms at work, 
The truſtees 


being impowered alſo by their charter to collect bene- 


Auguſta ;? 


factions, and lay them out in cloathing, arming, ſend- 


ing out, and ſupporting colonies of poor people, whe- 


ther ſubjects or foreigners, till they could build houſes, 


and clear lands; they not only ſubſcribed liberally 


- themſelves, but obtained conſiderable ſums from other 
well difpoſed people, and had a grant of 10, cool. 


from the parliament. All this the truſtees employed 
in the proper neceſſaries for tranſporting a colony into 
2 country, of which they had -previouſly publiſhed a 
moſt exaggerated and flattering deſcription. In reali- 
ty the country differs little from South Carolina, on- 


| ly that the ſummers are hotter, and the ſoil in gene- 


ral of a poorer kind. 'Fhe colony was ſent over under 
the care of Mr. Oglethorpe, who very generouſly be- 


Rowed his own time and pains without any reward, 
for the advancement of the ſettlement ; and in No- 


vember following went over with 116 poor people, 
moſtly husbandmen, carpenters,  bricklayers, and o- 


Ul cher workmen 3 who were not only furniſhed with 


their working tools, but inſtructed in military diſcip- 


Yue, well fitted out with {wall arms and ſtores z be- 
des 
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ſides tools for erecting fortreſſes, and 74 pieces of 
cannon for defending them. They were beſides fur- 
niſhed with 1 2 tons of Parſons's beſt beer; and were 


alſo to ſtop at the Madeiras to take in wine. Large 


ſums were afterwards collected, and 25, 00 l. at 
one time granted by parliament for the ſupport of the 
planters. The Swiſs, Saltzburghers, and other foreign 
proteſtants, as well as the Britiſh planters, were fur- 


niſhed by the truſtees with neceſſaries, till by their 
labour, and the produce of the * they were 
able to ſubſiſt themſelves. | 

The truſtees having reſolved upon the Gr begs out 
of towns, aſſigned to every inhabitant a lot of 25 


'acres of land, as near as poſſible to his town, But 
having very well obferved that many of our colonies, 


eſpecially that of South Carolina, had been very much 
endangered, both internally and externally, by ſuffer- 
ing the negroes to grow ſo much more numerous than 
the whites, an error of this kind they judged, in a 
colony which was not only to defend itſelf, but to be 


in ſome ſort a protection to others, would have been 


inexcuſable: they for that reaſon forbid the importa- 
tion of negroes into Georgia. In the next place they 


"obſerved that great miſchiefs happened in the other 


ſettlements from making vaſt grants of land, which 


the grantees jobbed out again, to the diſcouragement 


of the ſettlers; or what was worſe, ſuffered to lie idle 
and uncultivated. To avoid this miſchief, and pre- 


vent the people from becoming wealthy and luxurious, 
which they. thought inconſiſtent with the military plan 


upon which this colony was founded, they allowed in 
the common courſe to each family but 25 acres, as 
bas been laid: and none could, according to the ori- 
ginal ſcheme, by any means come to poſſeſs more 


than 50%: neither did they give an inheritance j in 


7 EL fee 
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fee imple, or to the heirs general of the ſettlens; but 
granted them the lands heritable only by their male 
Hae. They likewiſe forbid the importation of rum 
into the province, to prevent the great diſorders which 
they obſcrved to ariſe in the other parts of North A- 
america, Theſe regulations, though well intended, 
and meant to bring about very exccYent purpoſes ; 
yet might at firſt, as it afterwards plainly appeared, 
that they were made without ſuſbciently conſulting 
the nature of this country, or the diſpolition of the 
people which they regarded. For in the firſt place, 
& the climate is exceſſively hot, and feld-work very 
| Jaborious in a new colony, as the ground muſt be 
cleared, tilled, and ſown, all with great and inceflant 
toil, for their bare ſubſiſtence, the load was too heavy 
fort the white men, efpecially men who had not been 
ſeaſoned to the country: the conſequence of which 
was, that the greateſt part of their time, namely, all 
the heat of the day, was ſpent in idle neſs, which 
brought certain want with at. It is true that all our 
colonies on the continent, even Virgmia and Caroli- 
na, were originally ſettled without the help of ne- 
groes. The white men were obliged to the labour, 
and they underwent it, becauſe they then ſaw no other 
way: but it is the nature of man not to ſubmit to ex- 
traordinary hardſhips in one (pot, when they fee their 
neighbours on another, without any difference in the 
crcumſtances of things, in a much more cafy condi- 
tion. Beſdes, no methods were taken to animate 
them under the hardſhips they endured. All things 
contributed to difpirit them. 
A len elling ſcheme in a new colony is a thang ex- 
tremely unadviſeahle. Men are ſeldom induced to 
leave their country, but upon ſome extraordinary pro- 
men The majority of mankind muſt always be in- 
digent; 
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digent; but in a new ſettlement they muſt be all fo, 
unleſs ſome perſons are on ſuch a comfortable and ſub- 


ſlantial footing as to give direction and vigour to the 


induſtry of the reſt. Perſons of ſubſtance found 


themſelves diſcouraged from attempting a fettlement, 


by the narrow bounds which no induſtry could enable 


them to paſs; and the deſgn of confirming the in- 
heritance to the male line was an additional diſcou- 


ragement. The ſettlers found themſelves not upon a 
par with the other colonies. There was an obvious 


inconvenience. in leaving no proviſion at all for ſe- 


males, as in a new colony the land mult be, for ſome 
time at leaſt, the only wealth of the family. 'The 


quantity of 2 5 acres was undoubtedly too ſmall a por- 


tion, as it was given without any conſideration of the 
quality of the land; and was therefore in many places 
of very little value: add te this, tbat it was clogged, 
after a ſhort free tenure, with a much greater quit- 
rent than is paid in our beſt and longeſt ſettled colo- 
nies. Indeed, through the whole manner of granting 
land, there appeared I know not what low attention to 
the trifling profits that might be derived to the truſters 
or the crown by rents and eſcheats, which clogged 
the liberal ſcheme that was firſt laid down, and wag 
in itſelt extremely inj udicious. 

The entailed male grants were ſo grievous, that 
the truſtees themſelves corrected that error in a ſhort 
time. The prohibition of rum, though ſpecious in 
appearance, had a very bad effect. The waters in this 
unſettled country running through ſuch an extent 'of 
ſoreſt, were not wholeſome drinking, and wanted the 


corrective of a little ſpirits, as the ſettlers themſelves 


wanted ſomething to ſupport their ſtrength in the ex- 
traordinary and unuſual heat of the climate, and its 
, aa in ſeveral places diſpokng their bodies to 
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Agues and fevers, But what was worſe, this prohibi- to 
tion in a manner deprived them of the only vent they. #8 
had for ſuch few commodities as they could ſend to of 
market, namely, lumber and corn, which they could th 
. Tell no where but in the ſugar iſlands; and under this in 
reſtriction of negroes and rum, they could take very re 
little from them in return. |! 

\ Theſe and ſeveral other inconveniencies in the plan in 
ol this ſettlement, raiſed a general difcontent in the to 
. Inhabitants ; they quarreled with one another, and wl 
with their magiſtrates; they complained ; they re- aff 
monſtrated; and finding no redreſs, many of them G 

. fled out of Georgia, and difperſed themſelves, where ac 
they deemed the encouragement better, to all the o- fer 

ther colonies: ſo that of above 2000 people who had 

tranſported themſelves from Europe, in a little time we 
not above 6 or 500 were to be found in Georgia. ani 
The miſchief grew worſe and worſe every day, till ſig 
the government revoked the grant to the truſtees, took ſea 
- the province into their own hands, and annulled all for 
the particular regulations that bad been made, It was ing 
then left on the ſame footing with Carolina. of 
Though this ſtep has probably ſaved the colony to 
from entire ruin, yet it was not perhaps ſo well done em 
to neglect entirely the firſt views upon which it was dep 
Aettled : theſe were undoubtedly judicious ; and if the no\ 
methods taken to compaſs them were not ſo well di- the 
._ rected, this was an argument not againſt the deſigns pul 
themſelves, but a reaſon for ſome change in the in- | 
ſtruments deſigned to put them in execution. Cer» ſloy 
tainly nothing wants a regulation more than the dan- | elta 
gerous inequality in the number of negroes and whites, tho 
in ſuch ot our provinces where the former are uſed. ſett 
* Carolina, in ſpite of its great wealth, is really 5 
OL t 
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townſhips on the frontiers of New England. In Geor- 
gia, the firſt error of abſolutely ' prohibiting the uſe 


of negroes might be turned to very good atcount; for 
they would have received the permiſſion for employs . 
ing them under what qualifications ſoever, uot as a” 


reſtriction, but as a favour and indulgence: and by 
ſtrictly executing whatever regulations we ſhould make 
in this point, by degrees we might ſee a province fit 
to anſwer all the ends of defence and traffic too: 
whereas we have let them uſe ſuch a latitude in that 
affair, which we were ſo earneſt to prevent, that 
Georgia, inſtead of being any defence to Carolina, 
actually ſtands in need of a dernde W to de- 


| fend itſelf. 


With regard to the ſcheme of vines dend glk, we 
were extremely eager in this reſpect in the beginning; 
and very ſupine ever ſince. At that time ſuch a de- 
ſign was clearly impracticable, becauſe a few people 


ſeated in a wild country mult firſt provide every thing 
for the ſupport of life, by railing of corn, and breed- 


ing of cattle, before they can think of manufactures 
of any kind: and they muſt grow numerous enough 
to ſpare a number of hands from that moſt neceſſary | 
employment, before they can ſend ſuch things in any 
degree of cheapneſs or plenty to a good market: but 
now little is ſaid of either of theſe articles, though 
the province is longer ſettled, and ove more 0 


pulous. N 


At preſent Georgia is e to emerge, tho? 
ſlowly, out of the difficulties that attended its ficſt 
eſtabliſhment.” It is (till but indifferently . peopled, 
though it is now upwards of 41 years ſince its firſt 
ſettlement. Not one of our colonies was of fo flow 
a growth, though none had ſo much of the attention 
of the government, or of the People in general, or 


raiſed 
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raiſed fo great expectations in the beginning. 


they raiſe fome rice, and of late have gone with ſuc» 
Dol into indigo. It is not to be doubted bat in timr, 
when their internal diviſions are a little better com- 
poſed, the remaining errors in the government cor- 
rected, and the people begin to multiply, that they 
will become an uſeſal province. But in order to ſee 


regard to the fettherent of Georgia, Before Mr, 
Ogiethorpe's arri val in this country | with the firſt co- 
lony, in January 1932-3 (having an February fullow- 
ing fixed at a town. on the banks of the river Savannah, 
and given it that name) it was by the natives called 
Yammacraw, from an Indian nation, whoſe chief, 
Tomo-chichi, . who bad been baniſhed with others 
from his own country, readily admitterl aud entered 
into a cloſe friendihip with him: which was the more 
- agreeable to both partics, as there was no other dndian 
nation within 30 miles. About this time alfo the 
chief men of the Lower Creek nation, confilting of 
eight tribes, who are allied together, and ſpeak the 
fame language, thodgh each under a diſtin govern - 
ment, came to the number of fifty perſons with their 
attendants, (ſome of them after a journey of five days) 
to make an alliaace with this colony, Thefe Indian 
laid claim from the Savannah river as far as St. Au- 
guiline, and up Flint river, which falls imo the bay 
of Mexico. They addrefied Mr. Oglethorpe by one 
of their monarchs, whom the Engliſh called Long 
King, as being tall; in which place he farſt claimed 
all the lands to the 8. of the river Savannah; and 
concluded with ſayiag chat they frecty gave the Eng- 
Uch up their right 40 all the land they did not uſe 


— 


de 
export ſome corn and lumber to the Welt Indies; 


the juitneſs of ome pare of the above reflections, it 
will be neceſſary to reſume the thread of hiſtory, with 


themſelves, 
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his nation, he was a good man, and had been a great 


as did other chieis, when articles of alliance and com- 
merce were agreed on; and they were diſmiſſed with 
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themſelves. Then the chief men laid before Mr, Ogle- | 


thorpe a bundle of buck-fkins, being one from each 
of their eight tribes, which-they ſaid was the beſt pre- 
ſent they had to make, and which they gave with a 
good heart. The long king did not forget to thank 
bim for his kindneſs to his couſin Tomo-chichi and 
his Indians ; ſaying, that though he was baniſhed from 


warrior, and that the baniſhed men had choſe him 


their king for his wiſdom and juſtice 


Next Tomo-chichi advanced av the Yammacraw 
Indians, who were of the Creek nation and language, 


preſents, beſides eight cags of rum for their reſpec» 
tive towns. By vhis treaty the rates of goods were 
ſettled; reparation to be made for injuries on both 
fides ; criminals to be tried and punathed by the Eng- 
liſh law; the trade was to be withdrawn from any 
Indian town offending againſt the treaty. Finally, the 
Indians promiſed, with true hearts and love to the 
Engliſh brethren, to encourage no other white people 
to ſettle in their country ; and to all this they ſet the 
marks of their reſpective families, 

Next year alſo an alliance was made with another 
Indian nation in this country, called the Natchees ; 
which tended very much to the ſecurity of the colo- 
ny. And the fame year the planters reaped their firſt 
Ca corn, which yielded them 1000 Uh | 

Mr. Oglethorpe, in a letter to u perſon of hence 
in London, gives the following character of the Creek 
Indians, with whom, eſpecially their ch he ha 
lome time converſed. 49 
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Their morals, ſays he, were fo good, that I though bo. 
nothing was wanting to convert them to chriſtianity, bi- 
but a divine who underſtood their language. They the 
abhor murder and adultery; they diſapprove of poly MW fe 
gary, and know nothing of theſt; though it is fre. the 
quent, and even reckoned honourable by their neigh- Ger 
bours the Natchees. Revenge and drunkenneſs- ſeem pro 
to be their moſt favourite vices: though they do not 1,1, 
think that any injury, except murder or adultery, de. | 
ſerves the former. As to adultery, they think the 
injured husband has a right to revenge by cutting of W Toe 
the adulterer's ears: and if he cannot do this, to kill MW tber 
him the firſt time he can do it with ſafety. As to bis 
murder, the next in blood is obliged to kill the mut - yh. 
derer, elſe he is treated by his nation as infamous, MW th 
And fo weak is the executive power among them, tha e. 
there is no other way to revenge the ſhedding of M| « 
blood. For their kings can do no more than perſuade, | « 
'all-the power they have being to aſſemble their old 
men and captains for their advice, in which they ge- tn 
nerally come to ſome unanimous reſolution, or elfe «© 17 
break up the conferences without determining a « ,f 
thing. They ſeem, both in expreſſion and action u gi. 
be thorough maſters of the oratory which we ſo much 
"admire in the Greeks and Romans: their ſpeeches are 
generally adorned with-fimilies and metaphors : but 
in the conſerences among the chief men, they art 
more laconic. In fine, they generally addreſs them: 
ſelves to the paſſions of the youth, and the reaſon d 
the old men. For inſtance, ſays Mr. Oglethorpe, 
Tomo chichi in his firſt ſpeech ſaid to me among othet 
things, here is a ſmall preſent :* and then he gat 
me a buffalo's ſkin, painted on the inſide with the 
head and feathers of an eagle, which he deſired me 


to accept, becauſe the eagle denoted ſpeed, and tit 
oy, buff 
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likewiſe the queen, whom he addreſſed as follows.“ 
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buffalo ſtrength : that the Engliſh were as ſwift as the 
bird, and as ſtrong as the beaſt :- ſince, like the. firſt, 
they flew from the utmolt parts of the earth over the 
ſeasz and, like the ſecond, nothing could - withſtand 
them. That the feathers: of the eagle were ſoit, and 
ſignified love: the buffalo's ſkin warm, and ſigniſied 
protection; and therefore he hoped, that we would 
love and protect their little families. 

Mr. Oglethorpe returning to England, in 17345 
with Tomo- chichi, his wife queen Senauki, their ſon 
Tooana-kowki, one of their war-captains, and five o- 
ther Indian chiefs, Tomo-chichi had an audience of 
his majeſty at Kenſington on the firſt day of Auguſt, 
when he made a ſpeech, in which he told the king, 
that he was come for the good of the whole nation 
called the Creeks, to renew the peace which ſub 
fiſted long ago with the Englith. I am come over, 
continued he, in ſuch old days, that I cannot live 
to ſee any advantage of it to myſelf : I am come for 
the good of the children of all the nations of the 
Upper and Lower Creeks. Theſe are the feathers 
© of the eagle, which is the ſwifteſt of birds, and 
e flieth all round our nations: theſe feathers are an 
emblem of peace in our land, where they have been 
© carried from town to town ; and we have brought 
them over to leave with you, O Great King, as 
* fign. of everlaſting peaee. O Great King, whats 
© ſoever words you ſhall ſay unto me, I will tell them 
© faithfully to all the kings of the Creek nations.“ 
His majeſty returned a moſt gracious anſwer, as, did 


J am glad to fee this day, to have the opportuni- 
© ty of beholding the mother of this great peopls. 
© As our people are Pa with your 9 we 
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* do humbly hope to find you the common mother 
and proteQreſs of us, and all our children 

The attendants of Tomo-chichi would willingly 
have appeared at court, as they commonly go an their 
- eventry, which is quite naked, except a covering 
round their waiſt; but were diſſuaded from it by Mr, 
Oglethorpe, However, their faces were variouſly 
Painted, aſter their country faſhion ; {ome Half black, 


- _. ethers with triangular figures, and others with beard. ay 
en arrows inſtead of whiſkers. Tomo=chichi and his 8 
| wiſe were dreſſod in ſcarlet trimmed with gold. They * 
dined ſoon after with the lady Dutry at Pultney, and 1 
chen waited on the archbiſhop of Canterbury; but his que 
grace being very weak, Tomo-chichi only defired his 6, 
_ Vleffing ; and in a conference with bis ſon- in law Dr. mew! 
Lynch, he expreiſed great joy to him, as believing a 


| chat ſome good perſons would be ſent among them, 
in order to inſtruCt their youth. 

* Theſe Indians, particularly Tomo-chichi, ſhewed, 
Auring their ſtay here, that they were men of good 
ſenſe, and befides hearty well-wiſhers to a friendhj 
correſpondence betwixt this nation and theirs; and 
deſired of the truſtees, that the weights, meaſures, 
prices, and qualities of goods to be purchaſed by them 
with their deer and other fkins might be ſettled 3 and 
that no body might be allowed to trade with the In- 
dians in Georgia without a-licence ſrom the truſtees ; 
that the Indians, in caſe of injury or fraud, might 
know where to complein. They further defared, that 
there might be but one ftorchouſe in each Indian 
town, from which the traders might fupply them 
"with goods at the fixed rates, becauſe they ſaid the 
traders had often arbitrarily raiſed the prices of their 
goods, and given them ſhort weight and meaſures ; * 
und, by their impoſitions of this kind, created ſre - 
quent 
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quent animoſities between the Engliſh! and Indians 3 
which had often ended in wars prejudicial to both of 
them, U pon theſe remonſtrances the truſtees prepa- 
red the following acts, whieh being laid before the 
king and. council in January 1725, were, after a re- 
port from the board of trade, ratified by his majeſty. 
1. An act for maintaining the peace with the Indians. 
in the province of Georgia. 2. An aCt to prevent 
the importation and uſe of rum and brandy in that pro- 
vince, or any kind of ſpirits, or ſtrong waters. 3. An 
act for rendering the colony more defenhible, by pave. 
hibiting the importation of negroes, 

October 30, 1734, Tomo chichi, &c. being con» | 
ducted in the king's coaches to Graveſend, embarked. 
for their own country, after four months ſtay in Eng- 
land; during which time they were allowed by his _ 
majeſty 2&1. a week for their ſubſiſtence, and were 
very magnificently entertained, not only by the court, 
but by ſeveral perſons of diſtinction: and every thing 
remarkable in London and Weſtminſter ſhewn them, 
in order to give them à juſt idea of Engliſh politeneſs, 
and of our nation's regard ſor the Creeks; in return 
for which they promiſed inviolable attachment and. 
hdelicy to the Britrſh nation. They carried preſents 
from hence to the value of 400 l. and the duke of 
Cumberland, then but 13 years- of age, preſenting 
the young prince Tooana-kowki with a gold watch, 
told rim at the ſame time to call upon Jeſus Chriſt _ 
every morning when he looked upon it; which he 
promiſed to do. In the fame ſhip went, with them 
bity- fix Saltzburghers, who, with another body of them 
that followed not long after, ſettled in a town by them 
called Ebenezer, upon the river Savannah: and by 


their ſobriety and _—y have become A \ thriving 
ſettlement. _ 
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In 1535, a ſhip from Georgia brought over to Eng- 
land a ſpeech made there by one of the Indian kings Ne. 
of Cherrikaw, &c. It was curiouſly written in red C 
and black characters on the ſkin of a young buffalo, ar 
and tranſlated into Engliſh as ſoon as delivered in the I co 
Indian language, in preſence of above fifty of their th 
chiefs, and of the principal inhabitants of Savannah. by 
The faid ſkin was ſet in a frame, and hyng up in the 
Georgia office in Weſtminſter. It contained the In- 
dians grateful acknowledgments for the honours and 
civilities paid to Tomo-chichi, &c. their admiration 
of the grandeur of the Britiſh court and kingdom; 
and expreſſed their great 2 in Mr. We 4 
coming among them. 
The truſtees of Georgia being encouraged by an 
extraordinary ſupply of 20,0001. granted by parlia- 
ment, and conſiderable benefactions, as well in Ca- 
_ rolina as in England, began to think of making very 
cConſiderable embarkations to ſtrengthen the S. part of 
Georgia; and reſolved- that theſe ſhould moſtly be of 
people from the N. of Scotland, and perſecuted Ger- 
man proteſtants, in order to obviate any objection 
that might be made againſt ſending our own poor 2. 
way. In purſuance of which, not only the above- 
mentioned Saltzburghers, but 160 Scots highlanders, 
were ſent over in 1745, the latter of which arrived 
in Georgia the January of the year following, and 
ſettled on the Alatamba river, 16 miles by water 
from the iſland of St. Simon, in a diſtrict which, at 
their deſire, is to this day called Darien, where they 
« foon after built a town, to which they gave the name 
of New Inverneſs, : 
Next month, Mr. Oglethorpe arrived again in 
| . Georgia from England with forty ſeven perſons, who 


*were ſettled on the iſland of St. Simon; 3 and hands 
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were ſet to work on building the town of Frederi- 
ca He was welcomed by Tomo-chichi, &c. and the 
Creek Indians, who came down upon this occaſion; 
and in conſequence of their claim of right to this 
country, were treated with; and accordingly agreed 
that the Engliſh ſhould poſſeſs not only St. Simon's, 
but all the adjacent iſlands. 

In the ſame month of February the eee 
were, at their own requelt, removed by Mr. Ogle- 
thorpe from Eben=zer to a place they liked better, at 
the mouth of the river, where he marked out another 
town for them called by the ſame name. 

| In September following a.treaty was concluded: be- 
tween Mr. Oglethorpe and the governor of St. Au- 
guſtin, by which it was particularly (tipulated, that 
the Engliſh garriſon and artillery ſhould be withdrawn 
from the illand of St. George, (which lies near the 
influx of St John's river and the Atlantie ocean, forty 
miles N. of Auguſtin) provided that none of the king 
of Spain's ſubjects, or other, perſons, ſhould inbabit 
or fortify the ſaid iſland : and that it ſhould not pre- 
judice the right of the king of Great Britain to the 
laid iſland, or any other. of his dominions, or the claims 
of his majeſty to the continent. 

In the ſpring of the year 1737, upon advice from 
Carolina, that notwithſtanding the late treaty, which 
it ſeems was not reliſhed at the court of Madrid;. the 
Spaniards were preparing at St. Auguſtin and the Ha- 
rannah to make an attack on the colony of Georgia, 
his majeſty ordered a regiment of 600 men to be ſent 
to Georgia: and, for theit encouragement, the tru- 
ſices of the colony made a grant for an allotment of 
hive acres in land to each of theſe ſoldiers, to eulti= 
vate for his own uſe and benefit, during their conti 


nuance in this ſervice; and reſolved that it any one 


_ Was 
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war indined to quit it at the end of ſever years, and 
Tettle in the colony, he ſhould not only have a regu. 
lar diſcharge, but, on a proper certificate of bis good 
behaviour, be entitled to a grant of twenty acres of 
land. This year alſo the parliament granted the co- 
lony another ſupply of 20,0060 l. and the truſtees ſent 
off another embarkation of perſecuted German prote- 
ſtants: in conſequence of which, among other mea- 
ſures taken for defence of the colony, a conſiderable 
fort was begun at Savannah. 

The truſtees, who had by letters and :nftruQions 
to the magiſtrates of Georgia, conſtantly exhorted and 
encouraged the people to a cultivation of their land, 
as that on which they were ſolely to depend for their 
ſupport, firack off from the ſtore all ſuch as had ne- 
_ gleRed it; which carried off many of the colony, who 
had gone thither from the mother-country, or had 
joined it from other parts of our American colonies, 
purely to gain à year or two's ſubſiſtence; and alſo 
ſeveral others, who, for want of conſidering the hard- 
ſhips that attended the firſt ſettlement of a country, 
were weary of their labour. . 

In March 1738, the truſtees of Gevegia, upon find- 
ing that the people of the colony were uneaſy at the 
tenure of their lots being confined to heirs male, te- 
. ſolved, that in default of ſuch iſſue, the legal poſſefor 
of any land might by his laſt will, or other written 
deed, appoint his daughter, or any other female re- 
lation, his ſucceſſor, provided that the lot ſo granted 


. ,_ and deviſed ſhould be perſonally claimed in the prope! 


court in Georgina, within 18 months after the death 
of the grantor or deviſor. And ſoon after this, every 
legal poſſeſſor was impowered to appoint any othet 
perſon as his ſucceſſor. 


In * 1739, they alſo cauſed i it to be us 
lithe 
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ars, and W Red in the London Gazerte, as they did afterwards 
a regu in that of Carolina, That the lands already, or here- _ 
bis good aſter to be granted, ſhould not only, on failure f 
acres of © male iſſue, deſcend to the daughters of ſach grantees; 
the co but if there were no iſſue, either male or female, che 
ſtees ſent * grantees might deviſe ſuch lands: and that, for want 
m prote- © of ſuch deviſe, ſuch lands ſhould deſcend to the heirs 
ther mea W at law; provided that the poſſeſſion of the perſon 
nſiderable © who enjoyed ſuch devife ſhould not be increafed to 
© more than goo acres: and that the widows of the 
ftruQtions « grantees ſhould hold and enjoy the dwelling-houſe, 
orted and garden, and one moiety of the lands their huſbands 
heir land, © ſhould die poſſeſſed of, for the term of their lives.” 
4 for their And moreover, to ſhew how very deſirous the truſtees 
as had ne- were of giving the people of this colony all the ſatis- 
lony, who i faction imaginable, they cauſed it to be added, that no 
y, or had fee or reward ſhould be taken directly or indirectly for 
; colonies, i entering ſuch claim by any perſons whatſoever. 
and alſo ] In the mean time the inhabitants of Frederica had 
g the hard-: in three days, cut a road of fix miles through thick 
a count, woods from the town to the ſoldiers fort. In October 
Tomo-chichi, together with four other Indian kings of 
upon find- the Creeks, 30 of their warriors, and 52 attendants; 
eaſy at the waited on general Oglethorpe at Savannah; and ac 
male, te: quainted him, that though the Spaniards had decoyed - 
gal poſſeſſof i them to St. Auguſtin, on pretence that he was there, 
ther written and offered them great preſents to fall out with the _ 
female e. Engliſh, they adhered inviolably in their fidelity to his 
ſo granted Britannic majeſty; and that the Creek nation would 
+ the propelſi come with 1000 warriors wherever he would com- 
er the dea mand them. As the Indian traders who came amongſt 
r this, eveſſ them from Catolina uſed bad weights, they deſired that 
t any otbeiſ general Oglethorpe would order chem braſs weights 
and ſealed meaſures, which ſnhould be lodged with 


t to be pub! 
liſhes 


cach of the reſpective kings: and at the ſame time in- 
5 | BD © | vited 


— — — — 
99 — — — 


though not leſs than 500 miles from Frederica. Here 


a new treaty with the nations of the Lower Creeks, more 
ample than the former ; which we ſhall the rather in- 


nations, as ſet out by themſelves, 


truſtees, farther declared, that all the dominions, terri- 


Creek nations, who have maintained poſſeſſion of it a- 


"perſons except the truſtees of Georgia, to ſettle on the 


| Land on the 1 river as far as the river Ogee- 
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Lited him to come up the enſuing ſummer to fee their 


towns; which he accordingly promiſed to do. After 
the general bad made them handſome preſents, they 


daneed all night, and ſet. out next day for the towns 


which lie 400 miles to the W. of Savannah. 

Next year the general, in compliance with their in- 
vitation, travelled through a country very little known, 
and very difficult for Europeans, to the town of Coneta, 


ien „ * 


he conferred not only with the chiefs of all the tribes of 
this nation, but alſo with the deputies of the Chectaws 
and Chickeſaws, who lie between the Engliſh and 
French ſettlements: and on the 2 iſt of Auguſt he made 
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ſert; as it ſhews the ſituation and limits of the Creek 


The whole eſtates, after unanimouſly declaring that fil 
they adhered in theit ancient love to the king of Great te 
Britain, and to the agreements made in 173 with the 


tories, and lands, from the Savannah river to St. John's 
river, and all the intermediate iſlands, and from St. 
John's river to the bay of Apalache, and from thence 
to the mountains, do by ancient right belong to the 


gainſt all oppoſers by war, and can ſhew heaps of the 
bones of their enemies by them flain in deſence of their 
land. And they further declared, that neither the Spa- 
niards, nor any other nation, have any right to the ſaid 
land; and that they will not ſuffer them, or any other 


jaid lands. And they acknowledge the grant which 
they have already made to the ſaid truſtees of all the 


che ; 
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che; and all the lands along the ſea · coaſts as far as St. 


John's river, and as high as the tide flows, and all ; the 
iſlands as far as the ſaid tiver, particularly the iſlands of 


Prederica, Cumberland, and Amelia, to which they 


have given the names of his Britannie majeſty's family, 
out of gratitude to him: but they declare, that they did, 
and do referve to the Creek nation all the land from 
Pipe-makers-Bluff to Savannah, and the iſlands of St. 
Catherine, Oſſebow, and Sappalo. And they further 
declare, that the ſaid lands are held by the Creek nation 
as tenants in common : and. Mr, Oglethorpe doth de- 
clare, that the Englith ſhall not enlarge or take up 
any lands, except thoſe granted as above to the truſtees 


by the Creek nation, and will puniſh any perſon that 


ſhall intrude upon the lands ſo reſerved. 
This ſame year, namely, 17 39, Mr. Augſpourger, 
a Swiſs, brought over from Georgia a parcel of raw 


| filk, and depoſed before a maſter in chancery, that he 
received it from Thomas Jones the truſtees ſtore-keeper 


at Savannah, who told him it was the produce / of 
Georgia; which being ſhewn to an eminent filk-wea=. 
ver, and a raw filk merchant, they declared it was as 
fine as any Italian filk, and worth at leaſt 20 b | 
à pound. 


This year alſo the truſtees extended the tenures fo os 


far, that the-daughter of any grantee, or any other 
perſon, was made capable of enjoying, by deviſe or in - 
heritance, any number of acres not exceeding 2000. 


A licence was alſo granted to all the land-owners in 


Georgia, to leaſe out any part of their lots, for any 


term not exceeding three years; and that to any perſon 


then reſiding in Georgia, and who ſhould hereafter 
relide there during the term of ſuch leaſe, 
A general releaſe was likewiſe paſſed afterwards, 


by which no advantage was to be taken n any of 


. 
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ue preſent land · owners in Georgia, for any forfeiture. 


incurred at any time before Chriſtmas 1740, on ac - 
count of the tenure or cultivation of land: and the 


1 poſſeſſors of 300 acres were not obliged to cultivate 


more than 120 actes thereof in 20 years from their 
grants: and thoſe who had under 500 acres, and about 
580, to cultivate in proportion, in order to prevent 
any forfeiture for want of cultivating the quantities 
required. Thus the freebolders in Georgia are really 
become tenants in tail general; and have more power 
than is commonly given in marriage · ſettlements, becauſe 
they may, with the licence of the common council of 
the truſtees, mortgage or alienate z/ and, without any 
application, bave it abſolutely in their power, on failure 
of iſſue in tail, to diſpoſe thereof by their laſt will. 
Thus have we traced the hiſtory. of this new colony 
of Georgia from its firſt ſettlement to the preſent time, 
whence it will appear, among other things, how much 
the public is intereſted in the ſupport of ſuch a barrier, 
as Georgia is, by its natural fituation, to other north- 
ern colonies on the continent. And the importance 
ol this ſettlement to Great Britain will be further evi - 
dent, when it is conſi dered, that it has proved the moſt 
effect ual expedient poſhble for ſecuring the Indian na- 
tions it its intereſt, which inhabit the vaſt countries 
to the W. of Georgia; eſpecially confidering the views 
which the French bad of the ſame kind, who thought, 
in a little time, to have-compleated that chain of cor» 
reſpondenee, and indeed of contiguity between their 
colonies of Canada and Louiſiana, on which their be- 
ing — to us in North America abſolutely de - 
pended : ſince, if they had brought their ſcheme to 
bear, they would have ſurrounded all our colonies on 
the- continent from Nova Scotia to Georgia. But by 
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this ſettlement we ſeem to have broke the links of their 
intended chain, by engaging in our intereſt thoſe very 
Indian nations that are moſt capable of doing them 
ſervice, and hurting us; particularly the faithful and 
brave nations of the Upper and Lower Creeks, a cout» 
try ſo called from its being interſected with rivers,. 
and extending from that of the Savannah to the lakes 
of Florida, the Cherokees mountains, and the river 
Couſſa. | 
The weſtern boundary of Georgia is all that terri- 
tory claimed by the French in Louiſiana, and by the 
Spaniards in Florida. The land of this province, ly- 
ing low near the ſea, is covered with woods; but be- 


ins to riſe into hills at the diſtance of 25 miles from 


the ſhore, which at length terminate in mountains, 


running in a line from N. to S. on the back of Vir- 


ginia and Carolina, and ending in Georgia, about 200 
miles from the Apalachee bay, in the gulph of Mexi- 
co. The country being level from the foot of thoſe. 
mountains to the Tea, made i ne cefſary to fortify the 
banks of the Savannah and amba, in order to- 
prevent the incurſions of the French and-Spaniards by 
land. * Canoes may fail on the former river for 600 
miles, and boats for 300. The coaft of Georgia is 
defended from the fury of the ocean by a range of ifs \ 
lands running along it; and the iſlands and continent? 
being well furniſhed with wood, the intermediate 
channel is very delightful: Upwards of 30 miles from- 
the coaſt of Georgia are ſand- banks, and the water 
ſhoaling gradually, till within ſix miles of land, the 
banks are ſo ſhallow as to be further imptacticable, 
except in the channels between theſe bars; which were 
thought a ſufficient defence againſt an enemy's fleet: 
yet, in July 1742, the Spaniards, to the number of 5 
or 6000, men, beſides Indians, in about 50 veſſels 


$a '< >. a A __ - from 
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from St. Auguſtine, after paſſing theſe channels, made 
a deſcent upon Georgia; particularly they attacked the 
iſland of St. Simon, which, with the town of Frederica, 
would have been loſt, had it not been for the bravery 
of the Engliſh and good conduct of general Oglethorpe, 
who, aſſiſted by a ſmall body of Indians, under the 
command of Tomo-chichi's ſon, foon repulſed them, 
and utterly fruſtrated their ſcheme : and though one 
of the forts of St. Simon was abandoned upon this in- 
vaſion of the Spaniards, yet upon the general's ap- 
proach they abandoned it with ſome precipitation, 

. Georgia has not a very fertile ſoil ; but is a good 
barrier, as has been ſaid, againſt the French and Spa- 
niards, with their Indian allies 3 for which reaſon the 
' parliament, of Great Britain have at different times, as 
has been already ſhewn, granted conſiderable ſums for 
planting and fortifying it: but miſunderſtandings ariſ- 


ing between the genetal and the gorernment of South 


Carolina, (of which private animoſity we had but too 
many fatal inſtances in the late war with Spain) this 
colony is not in ſuch a defenſible ſtate as to reſiſt the 
attacks of the French and Spaniards; and beſides, the 
general was not ſupplied with the neceſſary ſtores, not 
properly ſeconded by thoſe moſt nearly concerned in 
the event of his enterpriſes. 
- After paſſing the above-mentioned bars, ſhips meet 
with a ſecure and commodious harbour in the mouth 
of the Savannah river: and to the 8. of it is a Mill 
more capacious road, called Tekyſound, where a large 
fleet may. anchor in between 10 and 14 fathoms water, 
being landlocked, and having a ſafe entrance over the 
bar. The tide of flood generally yy on this coaſt to 
ſeven feet. 

In Georgia are ſeveral towns ants built by the 


| truſiecs of * colony; particularly two already known 
in 
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colony: and in the S. diviſion of Georgia is Frederica, 
on the iſland of St. Simon, in the mouth of the tiver 


thereby prepared for receiving the goſpel. 


them all. 
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in trade, namely, Savannah and Auguſta, bei des 
Ebenezer, all three ſituated on the river of the 
Savannah is the capital of the 


Alatamha, with ſeveral forts to Gefen the iſland and 
neighbouring country. 

The reverend Mr. John Weſtley, who a few * 
ago was miniſter of Savannah, to which he went over 
with Mr. Oglethorpe, and had a particular conference 
there with ſome of the chiefs of the Chickeſaw Indians, 
gives us an account of their ſenſe of a divine providence 
in the following particulars ; and how well they were 
They faid 
that they believed that there are four beloved things 
above; namely the clouds, the ſun, the clear ſky, and 
he who lives in it; that he. made all men at firſt out 
of the ground ; that if he will, he can ſave men from' 
their enemies, be they ever ſo numerous; and deſtroy- 
They acknowledged that when bullets flew: 
thick on each fide of them, and though they had eren 


entered the bodies of ſome of them, he (the good- he- 


ing) did not ſuffer them to hurt the one, or kill the o- 
ther: that when their enemies came againſt them, the- 
beloved elouds came in their behalf: ſo that much rain 
had often fallen upon them, and ſometimes hail, and 
that in a very hot day: that when many French and 
Indians came againſt one of their towns, the beloved 
ground made a noiſe under them, and the beloyed ones 


in the air behind them, like that of drums, guns, and 


ſhouting 3 whereupon their | enemies were afraid, and 
all went away, leaving their proviſions and guns 
behind them. The Indians added, that they always 
think of theſe beloved ones whereves they are : that 


they talk of them, and to them, abroad and at home, in 


K 4 peace, 
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peace, in war, before and aſter battle; and indeed | 


whenever, or wherever, they meet. They believed, 
- that the ſouls of bad men walked up and down the 
place , where they died, or where their bodies lie: and 
that there are only a few whom the beloved one chuſes 
for children, and is in them, takes care of them, and 
teaches them. 

We hall next proceed to the naturalbiſtory of Geor- 
gia. This country produces Indian corn, as alſo 
wheat, oats, and "barley, of which the two laſt grains 


grow beſt. Very good wheat is likewiſe reaped in 


May; and they mow the graſs in June, Here are 
Potatoes, pumkins, water and muſk melons, cucumbers, 
all forts of Engliſh green peaſe (which, with proper 
care and culture, may be had almoſt the whole year 
round) and garden-beans, but the Windſor ſort will 
not. flouriſh here; Indian peaſe, all ſorts of ſallading 


dee year round, and all ſorts of ſweet herbs, and pot - 


| herbs: rice too, were it proper, might be cultivated 
here with ſucceſs. Here are neQarines, plums, and 


| - peaches; which three, eſpecially the laſt, are almoſt 
as common as appletrees are in Herefordſhire. The 


plums are ripe the beginning of May ; peaches and nee- 
- tarines the latter end of June. Here are no hazle- 


| nuts, bat chincapins very ſweet and good; wild grapes 


in abundance, which are ripe in June; as alſo four or 
five ſorts of good windberrics ; preſimmins, much like 


our medlars ; wild cherries, that grow in ſprays like 


currants, and arc not much larger, but taſte lie a ſmall 
black cherry, and are ripe in May. Here are a few 
Engliſh cherries in the gardens and orchards; alſo 
apple, pear, and a few apricot-trees : many of the 
apple - trees bear twice a year; but the latter crop is 
mall. Here are great quantities of white mulberry - 


ae the fruit of dn is not to compare with * 
f 0 
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of England, though the leaves are the beſt food for the 
filk worms. Olives flouriſh here in the greateſt per- 


fection; and ſo do oranges, eſpecially in the S. part 


of the province, where an orange-tree has been known, 
in ſeven years, to riſe 15 feet from the root to the 
branches. The chief timber=trees, are pines in a- 
bundance, fix or ſeven ſpecies of oaks, hiccory, black 
walnut, cedar, white and black cypreſs, white and red 
laurels, bays, myrtle, of whoſe berries they make can-- 
dles; ſaſſifras, an infuſion of which makes good drink; 
beech-trees, and many others which have no parti» 
cular name. In ſome places here the land is as 
good as any in England, were there but hands e- 
nough to cultivate it. ES | va 
This country affords a great deal of wild game, par- 


ſort will ticularly in winter, that is, from-the beginning of No-- 
allading vember to the month of March; ſuch as wild geeſe,. 
and pot - ducks, teals, and widgeons, wild turkeys from 20 to 
ultivated 30 pounds weight, turtle-doves in abundance, curlews,.. 
ms, and ſand- birds, woodcocks, and parttidges, but much ſmall- 

; almoſt er than in England; deer, a creature between a rab=-- 

e. The bit and a hare, which is very good eating: and when 
and nec- it is very cold weather in the northern parts of Ame 
io hazle» rica, here are vaſt flights of wild pigeons, which are 


Id grapes very eaſy to ſhoot, The chief game here in the ſum- 
> four or mer ſeaſon is deer and ducks, which latter are called? 
auch like ſummer-ducks; and the poorer ſort of people kill! 
rays like great numbers of poſſoms and racoons: the poſſoms,, 
e a ſmall if young. and fat, eat very much like a ſucking pig; 
are a few and the taſte of the racoons, which are commonly fat, 
rds; allo I reſembles that of lamb. The poſſoms have a falſe bel- 
y of the , or natural pouch, into which the young ones run if 
er Crop is they are frighted; and then it immediately cloſes up- 
mulberry» like a bag or purſe. Here are many tygers, but 
with * (mall, and bears, the fleſh of whoſe cubs eats like that 
0 


Ke : of 


and with regard to European grapes, many of them 
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of young pigs. Here are wild cattle, and wolves, that 


often run away with the calves of the tame ones. In 
the woods are abundance of ſnakes, but none veno- 
mous, except the rattle ſnake; for the bite of which, 
however, the Indians have a ſecret and ſure remedy, 
if applied in a little time after it. In the rivers are 
abundance of ſharks and alligators. Here is plenty of 
fich, which, in ſummer eſpecially,” are very cheap, 
fuch as trouts, mullet, whitings, black-fifh, rock-fiſh, 
ſheeps-heads, drum-fiſh, baſs, fturgeon, which are hard 
to catch, and ſundry other very good kinds, With re- 
gard to ſhell-fifh, here are oyſters innume1able, but 


not ſo good as the Engliſh, crabs, clams, muſſels, 


coucks, and prawns, ſo large that half a ſcore of them 
will ſerve a moderate ſtomach. | 
Proviſions here are all at a reaſonable rate; as is 
the beer of Old England, the rum of our plantations, 
.. Liſbon and Madeira wines, (which laſt is the principal 
wine drank here) likewife brandy. Here are oranges 
and limes very cheap, and ere long will be much 


cheaper, great quantities having been lately planted. 


In the mean time they have oranges from Charles- 
town, in Carolina. Soap is made here very cheap, as 
in Georgia ts plenty of pot-aſhes. 

But of all manufactures, none ſeems ſo practicable, 
and withal ſo beneficial here, as the raifing of ſilk, the 
ſoil of Georgia being extremely proper for the culture of 
mulberry-trees, and the climate no leſs agreeable to ſilk- 
worms. There are great hopes too of raifing wineherein 
time, though hitherto this has met with ſome difhcul- 
ties. The external coat of the natural grape produ- 
ced here is not ſtrong enough to contain the juice: ſo 
that, when ripe, it burſts. The froſts about the vet- 
nal equinox often kill the vines alſo, when ſhooting: 
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are deſtroyed by the inſects of this country. Yet ex- 


perience has ſhewn, that by grafting the European on 


the wild vine, all theſe inconveniencies are in a good 


meaſure prevented : for then it ſhoots later, and thus; 2 


eſcapes the froſt better, the ſkin of the grapes becomes 


thicker and ſtronger, and the inſects do the leſs barm.. | 
Some vines brovght hither from Portugal and Madeira. 


| have thriven very well, even in the moſt barren parts 
of the province. In fine, nothing is wanting in this: 


country but a ſufficient number of inhabitants, to 
render our ſettlement as fruitful and beneficial | as: 
it is pleaſant. 


--.- Mg N. H u 
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Deſcription of . — Auebec. 
ANA DA is 800 miles in length; and 200 


welt longitude, and 45 and 5 2 degrees north latitude, 


in breadth, being between 61 and 81 degrees - 


The French comprehended under the name of Canada, | 


a very large territory, taking into their claim part of 
New Scotland, New England and New York, on the 
eaſt; and to the weſt, extending it as fat as the Paci - 
fic Ocean. That part, however, which they have 

been able to cultivate, and which bore the face of a 
colony, lay chiefly upon the banks of the river St. Laws 
rence, and the numerous ſmall rivers falling into that 


ſtream, This being reduced by the Britiſh arms in the 


late war, is now formed into a Britiſh colony, called 
the Province of Quebec. 2 
The climate of this extenſive province is not very 


different from the northern colonies, but as it is much : 
further from the ſea, and more northerly than a great 
part of theſe provinces, it has a much ſeverer winter, 


78 6 Y nog 
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though the air is generally clear; but like moſt of thoſe 


ant. 


and tedious, the ſoil is in general very good, and in 
lands upon the river St. Lawrence, and other rivers, 
are remarkable for the richneſs of their foil. The 


and ſmall cattle- 


the greateſt foreſts in the world. They are a con- 


js more magnificent to the fight; the trees loſe them- 


ſelves in the clouds, and there is ſuch a prodigious 


perhaps that knows half the number. The province 


che different pieces they * * with the inner 
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American tracts, that do not lie too far to the nocth⸗ 
ward, the fummers are very hot and mg plea» 


"Though the climate be cold, and the winter long 


many parts extremely fertile, in wheat, barley, rye, 
with other ſorts of grains, fruits, and vegetables; to- 
bacco, in particular, thrives well, and is -much culti- 
vated. © [he ifle' of Orleans, near Quebec, and the 


meadow grounds in. Canada which are well watered 
yield excellent graſs, and breed vaſt numbers of great 


The uncultivated parts of North America, contain 


tinued wood, not planted by the hands of men, and 
in all appearance as old as the world itſelf. Nothing 


variety of ſpecies, that even among thoſe perſons who 
have taken moſt pains to know them, there is not one 


we are deſcribing, produces, amongſt others, two ſorts | 
of pines, the white and the red; four. forts of firs; 
two ſorts of cedar oak, the white and the red; the 
male and female maple; three forts of aſh+trees, the 
free, the mungrel, and the baſtard; three ſorts of 
wallnut-trees, the hard, the ſoft, and the ſmooth ; vaſt 
numbers of beech-trees, and white wood; white and 
ted elms, poplars. The Indians hollow the red elms 
into canoes, ſome of which, made out of one piece, 
will contain 20 perſons; others are made of the bark, 


_ rind, 


*'X 


zoſe Wl rind, and daub over the ſeams with pitch, or rather a 
the - bituminous matter reſembling pitch, to prevent their 
lea» 
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leakingz and the ribs of theſe canoes are made of 
boughs of trees. About November, the bears and 


long wild cats take up their habitation in the hollow elms, 
d in and remain there till April. Here are alſo found 
rye, cherry-trees, plum-trees, the vinegar-tree, the fruit of 
to- which, infuſed in water, produces vinegar; an aquatic 
-ulti- plant, called alaco, the fruit of which may be made 
| the into a confection; the white thorn; the cotton tree, 
vers, on the top of which gtow ſeveral tufts of flowers, 
The which, when ſhaken in the morning, before the dew 
tered falls off, produces honey, that may be boiled up into 
great ſugar, the feed being a pod, containing a very fine 
kind of cotton; the ſun-plant, which reſembles a ma- 
YMntain | rigold, and grows to the height of ſeven or eight feet; 
con- Turky corn, French beans, gourds, melons; capillaire, 
2, and and the hop-plant. 
othing Near Quebec is a fine lead-mind, and in ſome of 
them- the mountains, we are told, filver has been found, 
ligious though we have not heard that any great advantage 
is who has been made of it as jet. This country alſo. abounds 
ot one with coals. | ; 
ovince The rivers branching through this country are very 
o ſorts numerous, and many of them large, bold, and deep. 
pf firs; The principal are, the Outtauais, St. John's Seguinay, _ 
1; the Deſprairies, and Trois Rivieres; but they are all ſwal- 
ees, the lowed up by the river St. Lawrence. This river 
ſorts of iſſues from the lake Ontario, and takes its courſe north- 
h; vaſt ealt, waſhes: Montreal, where it receives the Out- 
hite and tavais, and forms many fertile iſlands. It continues 
ed elms the ſame courſe, and meets the tide upwards of 400 
> piece; miles from the ſea, where it is navigable for large 
he bark, WO 'cllels; and below Quebec, 320 miles from the ſea, 
he inner it becomes broad, and ſo _ that ſhips of the line 
rind, 
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confributed, in the laſt war, to reduce that capital, 11 
: After receiving in its progreſs innumerable ſtreams, t 
this great river fall into the ocean at Cape Roheres,. of 
| where it is 90 miles broad, and where the cold is in- 0 
tenſe, and the ſea boiſterous. In its progreſs it forms n 
2 variety of bays, harbours, and iflands, many of them 2 
fruitful and extremely pleaſant. d 
The great river St. Lawrence, is that only upon at 
g Which the French (now ſubjects of Great Britain) have at 
| "ſettlements of any note; but if we look forward into ar 
futurity, it is nothing improbable that Canada, and or 
thoſe vaſt regions to the weſi, will be enabled of ar 
themſelves to carry on a conſiderable trade upon the In 
great lakes of freſh water, which theſe countries m 
environ. Here are five lakes, the ſmalleſt of which We 
is a piece of ſweet water, greater than any in the other int 
parts of the world; theſe are, the lake Ontario, which on 
is not leſs than 200 leagues in citcumferenee; Erie, ha 
or Ofwego, longer, but not ſo broad, is about the ſame wh 
extent: That of the Huron ſpreads. greatly in width, Fre 
and is in circumference not leſs than 300, as is that the 
of Michigan, though like lake Erie, it is rather long wh 
and comparatively narrow. But the lake Superior, By 
which contains ſeveral large iſlands, is too leagues in of 1 
'the circuit. All of theſe are navigable by any veſſels, An 
and they all communicate with one another, except P 
that the paſſage between Erie and Ontario, is intet- | 
rupted by a ſtupendous fall or cataract, which. is called 


the fall of Niagara. The water here is near a mile 
wide, where the rock crofles it, not in a direct line, 
but in the form of a half moon. When it comes to 
the perpendicular fall, which is 170 feet, no words 
can expreſs the conſternation of travellers at ſeeing ſo 
great a body of water falling, or rather violently 


thrown, from ſo great an height, vpn: the rocks be- 
low; 
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into foam through thoſe violent agitations, 
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low; from whence it again deb to a very great 


height, appearing white as ſnow, being all converted 
The noiſe 
of this fall is often heard at the diſtance of fifteen 
miles, and ſome times much farther. The vapour 
ariſing from the fall may ſometimes be ſeen at a great 
diſtance, appearing like a cloud, or pillar of ſmoak, 
and in the appearance of a rainbow, whenever the ſun 
and the poſition of the traveller favours. Many beaſts 
and fowls here loſe their lives, by attempting to ſwim, 


or croſs the ſtream in the current above the fall, and 


are found daſhed in pieces below, and ſometimes the 
Indians, through cateleſſneſs or drunkenneſs, have 
met with the ſame fate; and perhaps no place in the 
world is frequented by ſuch a number of eagles as are 
invited hither by the carnage of deer, elks, bears, &c. 
on which they feed. The tiver St. Lawrence, as we 
have already obſerved, is the outlet of theſe lakes; by 
which they diſcharge themſelves into the ocean. The 
French have built forts at the ſeveral traits, by which 
theſe lakes communicate with each other, as well as 
where the laſt of them communicates. with the river, 
By theſe they effeAually ſecured to themſelves the trade 
of the lakes, and an influence upon all the nations of 
America which lay near them. 

Theſe make the molt curious, and hitherto the moſt 
intereſting part of the natural hiſtory of Canaua. It 
is to the ſpoils of theſe that we owe the materials of 
many of our manufactures, and moſt of the commerce 
as yet carried on between us and the country we have 
been deſcribing. The animals that find ſhelter and 
nouriſhment in the immenſe foreſts of Canada, and 
which indeed traverfe the uncultivated parts of all this 
continent, are ſtags, elks, deer, bears, foxes, martins, 
wild cats, ferrets,” weſels, OA of A oy ſize and 


as. e seen oer 
greyiſh hue, hares, and rabbits. 
in particular breed great numbers of wild bulls, deer 
of a ſmall ſize, divers ſorts of roebucks, goats, wolves, 
&c. . The marſhes, lakes, and pools, which in this 
country are very numerous, ſwarm with otters, beavers 
or caſtors, of which the white are highly valued, be- 


ing ſcarce, as well as the right black kind. The 
| American beaver, though reſembling the creature 


known in Europe by that name, has many particulars. 
which render it the moſt curious animal we are ac- 

quainted with. It is near four feet in length, and 
weighs pxty or ſeventy pounds; they live from fiſ- 
teen to twenty years, and the females generally bring 
forth four young ones at a time. 


in it. The ſavages, who waged a continual war with 


this animal, believed it was a rational creature, lived in: 


ſociety, and was governed by a leader, reſembling 
their own ſachem or prince. It muſt needs be allow- 
ed, that the curious accounts given of this animal by 
ingenious travellers, the manner in which it contrives 


its habitation, provides food to ſerve during the wins» 
ter, and always in proportion to the continuance and 


ſeverity of it, are ſufficient to ſhew the near approaches 
of inſtin& to reaſon, and even in ſome inſtances the 
ſuperiority of the former. Their colours are different; 
black, brown, white, yellow, and ſtraw-colour, but it 
is obſerved, that the lighter their colour, the leſs quan- 
tity of fur they are cloathed with, and live in warmer 
climates. The furs of the beaver are of two kinds, 
. . the-dry and the green; the dry fur is the ſkin before 

it is applied to any uſe; the green are the furs that 
are worn, aſter being ſewed to one.another, by the In- 
dians, who beſmear them with unctuous ſubſtances, 
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The ſouthern parts 


It is an amphibious 
quadruped, that continues not long at a time in the 
water, but yet cannot live without frequently bathing. 
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which not only render them more pliable, but give 


the fine down that is manufaQtured into hats, that oily- 
quality which renders it proper to be worked up with 
the dry fur. Both the Dutch and Engliſh have of 
late found the ſecret of making excellent cloths, gloves, 
and ſtockings, as well as hats, from the beaver fur. 
Beſides the fur, this uſeful animal produces the true 
caltoreum, which is contained in bags in the lower 
part of the belly, different from the teſticles ; the va- 
lue of this drug is well known. The fleſh of the bea- 
ver is a moſt delicious food, but when boiled it has a 
diſagreeable reliſh, — 

The muſk rat is a Sonia kind of e 
(weighing about five or fix pounds) which it reſem - 
bles in every thing but its tail; and it affords a very 


ſtrong muſk. 


The elk is of the Gze of a horſe or mule. Many 
extraordinary medicinal qualities, particularly for cur» 
ing the falling ſickneſs, are aſcribed. to the hoof of the 
left foot of this animal. Its fleſh is very agreeable and 
nouriſhing, and its colour a mixture of light-grey and 
dark-red. They love the cold countries; and when 
the winter affords them no gra's, they gnaw- the bark 
of trees. It is dangerous to approach: very near this 
animal when he is hunted, as he ſometimes. ſprings 
furiouſly on his purſuers, and tramples them to pieces, 
To prevent this, the hunter throws his clothes to him, 
and while the deluded animal ſpends his fury on _— 
be takes proper meaſures to diſpatch him. | 

There is a carnivorous animal here, called the cars 
cajou, of the feline or cat kind, with a tail fo 
that Charlevoix ſays be twiſted it ſeveral times nn 
his body, Its body is about two feet in length, from 
the end of the ſnout to the tail. It is ſaid, that this 
. winding himſelf about a tree, will dart from 

thence 
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thence upon the elk, twiſt his ſtrong tail round bis bar 
body, and cut his throat in a moment. e Hirt 
I be buffaloe, a kind of wild ox, has much the ſame WW am 
appearance with thoſe of Europe; his body is cover- a n 
ed with a black wool, which is highly eſteemed. The (ac 
| fleſh of the female is very good; and buffaloe hides MW (0 
arte as ſoft and pliable as chamoes leather, but ſo very te 
- Rtrong, that the bucklers which the Indians make uſe' M 1; 
of are hardly penetrable by a muſket ball. The Ca. 
nadian roebuck is a domeſtick animal, but differs in 
no other reſpect from thoſe of Ewiope. Wolves are 
ſcarce in Canada, but they afford the fineſt furs in all 
the country: their fleſh is white, and good to eat; 
and they purſue their prey to the tops of the talleſt 
trees. . The black foxes are greatly eſteemed, and 
very ſcarce; but thoſe of other colours are more com- 
mon: and ſome on the Upper Miſſiſippi are of a fil- 
ver colvur, and very beautiful. They live upon wa. 
ter-fowls,” which they decoy within their clutches by 
2 thouſand antic tricks, and then ſpring upon and de- 
| vour them. The Canadian poll-cat has a moſt beau- 
tiful white fur, except the tip of his tail, which is a 
_ black as jet. Nature has given this animal no defence 
but its urine, the ſmell of which is intolerably nauſe- 
ous; this, when attacked, it ſprinkles plentifully on 
| its tail, and throws it on the affailant. The Canadiat 
| . wood-rat is of a beautiful filver colour, with a bully 
tail, and twice as big as the European: the female 
carries under her belly a bag, which ſhe opens and 
ſhuts at pleaſure; and in that ſhe places her your} 
1 when purſued. Here are three ſorts of ſquirrels] 
= that called the flying ſquirrel, will leap 406 paces and 
more, from one tree to another. This little anim 
is cafily tamed, and is very lively, except when aſlech 
which is often the caſe 3 and he puts up wherever 
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ean find a place, in one's ſleeve, pocket or muff; he 
firſt pitches on his maſter, whom he will diſtinguiſh 


among 20 perſons. The Canadian porcupine is leſs than 
a middling dog; when roaſted, he eats full as well as 2 


ſucking pig. The hares and rabbks differ little from 
thoſe in Europe, only they turn grey in winter, There 
are two ſorts of bears here, one of a reddiſh, and the 
other of a black colour; but the former is the moſt 
dangerous. The bear is not naturally fierce, unlefs ' 
when wounded, or oppreſſed with hunger. They run 


themſelves very poor in the month of July, when. it is 


ſomewhat dangerous to meet them; and they are ſaid 
to ſupport themſelves during the winter, when the 
ſnow lies from ſour to ſix feet deep, by ſucking their 
paws. Scarce any thing among the Indians is under» 
taken with greater ſolemnity than hunting the bear; 
and an alliance with a noted bear-hunter, who has 
killed ſeveral in one day, is more eagerly ſought after 
than that of one who has rendered himſelf famous in 
war. The reaſon is, becauſe the chace ſupplies the 
family with both food and raiment. 
Of the feathered creation, they have eagles, 4 
goſhawks, tercols, partridges, grey, red, and black; 
with long tails, which they ſpread out as a fan, and 
make a very beautiful appearance; woodcocks are 
ſcarce in Canada, but ſnipes, and other water- game, 
A Canadian raven is ſaid by ſome wri- 
ters to eat as well as a pullet, and an owl better, 
Here are black birds, ſwallows, and larks; no leſs 
than twenty-two different ſpecies of ducks, and a great 
number of ſwans, turkeys, geeſe, buſtards, teal, wa» 
ter-hens, cranes, and other large water fowl; but al- 
ways at a diſtance from houſes. The Canddiin wood- 
Thruſhes and goldfinches 


dy 
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dy is the wbite- bird, which is a kind of ortolan, very 
ſhowy, and remarkable for announcing the return of 
fpring. The fly bird is thought to be the moſt beau. 
tiful of any in nature; with all bis plumage, he iz 
no bigger than a cock-chafer, and he makes a noiſe 
with his wings like the humming of a large fly. 
Some writers are of opinion that the fiiheries in Ca. 
nada, if properly improved, would be more likely to 
- enrich that country than even the fur trade. Tbe ri. 
ver St. Lawrence contains perhaps the greateſt variety 
of any in the world, and theſe in * greateſt plenty 
and of the beſt ſorts. - 
, © Beſides the great variety of other 6th 3 in the rivers 
and lakes, are ſea-wolves, ſea cows, porpoiſes, the 
lencornet, the goberque, the ſea-plaiſe, ſalmon, trout, 
turtle, lobſters, ' the chaouraſou, ſturgeon, the archi» 
gau, the gilthead, tunny, ſhad, lamprey, ſmelts, con 
ger cels, mackarel, foals, herrings, anchovies, and 
pilchards. The ſea-wolf, ſo called from its howling, 
- is an amphibious creature; the largeſt are ſaid to 
weigh 2000 pounds; their fleſh is good eating: but 
the profit of it lies in the oil, which is proper for 
burning, and currying of leather; their ſkins make 
excellent coverings for trunks, and though not ſo fine 
as Morocco leather, they preſetve their freſhneſs. bet 


« ter, and are leſs liable to cracks. The ſhoes and 


boots made of thoſe ſkins let in no water, and, when 

rly tanned, -make excellent and laſting covers for 
ſeats. The Canadian ſea · cow is larger than the ſea 
wolf, but reſembles it in figure: it has two teeth of 
the thickneſs and length of a man's arm, that, when 
grown, look like horns, and are very fine ivory 28 
well as its other teeth. Some of the porpoiſes of the 
river St. Lawrence are ſaid to yield a hogſhead of oil; 


and of their ſkins wailtcoats are made, which are en 
| ceſſite 
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an, ven ceſſive ſtrong and muſket proof. The lencronet is a 
return of kind of kutrle-fiſh, quite round, or rather oval; there 
oft beau. are three ſorts of them, which differ only in ſize ; 
e, he is ſome being as large as a hogſhead, and others but a 
a noiſe foot long; they catch only the laſt, and that with a 
"a torch : they are excellent eating. The /goberque has 
es in Cz the taſte and ſmell of a ſmall cod. The ſea plaiſe is. 


4 


likely u £224 eating; they are taken with long poles armed 
The ri. MW with iron hooks. The chaouraſou is an armed fiſh, 
t varie I about five feet long, and as thick as a man's thigh, 
{ pleny reſembling a-pike ; but is covered with ſcales that are 


proof againſt a dagger: its colour is a filver grey; and 


be rivers there grows under his mouth a long bony ſubſtance, 


ſes, the tagged at the edges. One may readily conceive, that 
m, trout, I an animal ſo well fortified is a ravager among the in- 
ie archi : babitants of the water: but we have few inſtances of 
elts, con- | fiſh making prey of the feathered creation, which this 
ries, and fin does, however, with much art. He conceals 
howling, W himſelf among the canes and reeds, in ſuch a manner | 
> ſaid to MI that nothing is to be ſeen befdes his weapons, which 
ng ; bu be holds raiſed perpendicularly, above the ſurface} of 
roper for I the water: the fowls, which come to take reſt, ima» 
ins make I gining the weapon to be only a withered reed, perch 
ot ſo fine upon it, but they are no ſooner alighted, than the ſiſn 
\neſs. bet: Nopens bis throat, and makes ſuch a ſudden motion to 
hoes and ſeize his prey, that it ſeldom eſeapes him. The fiſh 
nd, when {Ws an inhabitant of the lakes. The ſturgeon is both a 


covers for I ſteſh and ſalt-water fiſh, taken on the coaſt of Canada 
1 the ſea* and the lakes, from eight to twelve feet long, and 
o teeth of broportionably thick. There is à ſmall kind af ſtur · 
gat, when eon, the fleſh of which is very tender and delicate; 

ivory be achigan, and the gilthead, are fiſh peculiar to the 
ſes of the river St. Lawrence. Some of the rivers breed a kind 
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Before the late war, the banks of the river St. Law: 
rence, above Quebec, were vaſtly populous, but we 
cannot preciſely determine the number of French and 
Engliſh ſettled in this province, who are undoubtedly 
upon the encreaſe. The different tribes of Indians in 
Canada are almoſt innumerable ; but theſe people are 
| obſerved to decreaſe in population where the Euro- 
peans are moſt numerous, owing chiefly to the immo- 
derate uſe of ſpirituous liquors, of which they are ex- 
ceſſively fond. But as liberty is the ruling paſſion of 
the Indians, we may naturally ſuppoſe that as the Eu- 
_ ropeans advance, the former will retreat to more di- 
ſtant regions. P 
Al the accounts I have ſeen of Quebec are ſo 
faulty and deficient, that, I believe, I ſhall not 
diſpleaſe you by a true . repreſentation of this capi- 
tal of New France. It indeed merits your know- 
ledge, were it only on account of the ſingularity of 
- its ſituation, for perhaps it is the only city in the 
world, that can boaſt a freſh water harbour, capable 
of containing one hundred men of war of the line, 
one hundred and twenty /leagues diſtance from the 
| ſea. It lies on the moſt navigable river in the uni- 
verſe. | 
The river St. Lawrence up to the iſle of Orleans, 
that is, for about one hundred and twelve leagues 
from its mouth, is no where leſs than from four of 
| five leagues broad, but above that iſle it narrows ſo 
that before Quebec it is not above a mile over. Hence 
this place got the name of Quebeis, or Quebec, whici 
in the Algonguin tongue fignifies a ſtraitning, d 
trait. The Abenaquis, whoſe language is a dialed 
of the Algonguin, call it Quelibec, which ſignifies! 
place ſhut up or concealed, becauſe, as you enter fro 


the linie river of Chandiere, by which theſe ſavage 
28 36 com 
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come to Quebec from Acadia, the point of Levy, 


which jets out beyond. the iſle of Orleans, entirely 
hides the ſouth channel of the river St. Lawrence, as 
the iſle of Orleans that on the north; ſo that from 
thence, the port of Quebec appears like a large baſon, 
or bay, land- locked on all ſides. A Is 

The firſt object, which preſents itſelf on entering 
the road, is a beautiful caſcade, or ſheet of water, a» 
bout thirty foot broad, and forty high, which appears 
juſt at the entry of the little channel of the iſſe of Or- 
leans, and is ſeen from that long point on the ſouth of 
the river, which, as I obſerved, hides the ifle of Or- 
leans. This caſcade is called the fall of Montmoren- 
cy, and the point, the point of Levy, in honour of 
two ſucceſſive viceroys of new France; viz. the ad- 
miral Montmorency, and his nephew the duke of 


| Ventadour. One would naturally conclude that ſo 


plentiful a fall of water, which never decreaſes, ſhould 
proceed from a large river. It is however only ſup» 
plied by an inconfiderable brook, which in ſome 
places is not ankle deep, but it never dries up, and 
iſſues from a fine lake, about twelve leagues diſtant 
from the fall. | 

The city lies a league higher on the ſame fide, and 
in the place where the tiver is narroweſt. But be- 
tween it and the iſle of Orleans is a baſon, a full 
league in diameter every way, into which the river 
St. Charles empties itſelf from the north-welt. Que» 
dec ſtands. exactly between the river and Cape Dia- 
nond, which advances out behind it. The anchors 
age, or road, is oppoſite in twenty five fathom, good 
ound: however when the wind blows hard at north; 
alt, ſhips often drive, but without danger. 

When Samuel Champlain founded this city in one 
bouſand fix hundred and eight, the tide ſometimes 

ST) | » flow'g | 
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flow'd to the foot of the rock ; fince that time the ri. 
ver. has by degrees retreated, and left dry a large ſpace 
of ground, on which the lower town is built, and 
which at preſent is ſufficiently elevated above the wa- 
ter mark, to ſecure it from any fears of inundation, 
The firſt thing you meet at landing is an open place 
of a middling compaſs, and irregular form, with a 
row of houſes in front tolerably built, having the rock 
behind them, ſo that they have no great depth. Theſe 
form a pretty long ſtreet, which take up all the breadth 
of the ground, and extend from right to left to two 
paſſages which lead to the high town. This opening 
is bounded on the left by a ſmall church, and on the 
right by two rows of houſes running parallel to each 
other. There is alſo another range of buildings be- 
tween the church and the port, and along the ſhore, 
as you go to Cape Diamond; there is a pretty long 
row of houſes on the edge of a bay, called the Bay 
of Mothers; this port may be regarded as a kind of 
ſuburb to the lower town. | 
Between this ſuburb and the latter you aſcend to 
tze high town, by a paſſage ſo ſteep, that they have 
been obliged to cut ſteps in the rock, ſo that it 1s not 
only practicable on foot, but as you turn from the 
lower town to the right hand, there is a way more 
eaſy, with houſes on each fide. In the place where 
theſe two paſſages meet, begins the high town towards 
the river, for there is another part of the lower town 
towards the river St. Charles. The firft building you 
meet, as you aſcend'from the right hand, is the epil- 
copal palace; the left is ſurrounded with houſes. As 
you advance about twenty paces further, you find 
yourſelf between two ſquares. That on the left is the 
place of arms, adjoining to the fort, which is the te- 
ſidence of the governor - general; oppoſite to it is * 
1 . conven 
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convent of Recollects, and part of the remainder - of 
the ſquare 1s ſurrounded with well-built houſes. 

In the ſquare on the right ſtands the cathedral: 
church, which is the only pariſh church in the city. 
The ſeminary lies on one {ide in a corner, formed by 
the great river and the river St. Charles; oppoſite the 
cathedral is the Jeſuits college, and in the ſpace be- 
tween-handſome buildings. From the place of arms 
run two ſtreets, croſſed by a third, and which form a 
large ſquare or iſle, entirely taken up by the church 
and convent of Recolleas. The ſecond ſquare has 
two deſcents to the river of St. Charles, one very ſteep, 
joining to the ſeminary, with but few houſes; the 
other near the Jeſuits incloſure, which winds very 
much, has the hoſpital on one fide about midway, and 
18 bordered with ſmall houſes. This goes to the pa- 
lace, the reſidence of the intendant of the province. 
On the other fide the Jeſuits College near their church 
is a pretty long ſtreet, with a convent of Urfuline 
nuns. As to the reſt, the high town is built on a 


foundation of rock, partly marble and partly flate; it 


has greatly increaſed within twenty years paſt. 

Such is the topography of Quebec, which takes up 
a conſiderable extent, The houſes are large, and all 
of Kone, yet there are reckoned but about ſeven thou> 
land fouls. To give a fuller idea of this city, I ſhall 


now ſpeak of its principal edifices, and conclude with 
its fortifications. 


The church in the lower town was built in conſe. 
quence of a vow made during the fiege of Quebec, in 
one thouſand fix hundred and ninety. It is conſe» . 
Crated by the name of our lady of victory, and ſerv 
as a Chapel of caſe to the inhabitants of the lowet 
town, The building is plain, its chief ornament be- 
Ing its neatneſs and ſimplicity, Some ſiſters of the 
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con- 
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congregation are ſettled between this church and the 


port; their number is four or five, and they * a 
ſchool. 


The biſhop's palace is a long quadrangle, and a ine 
ſtructure. 

The cathedral would make but a mean figure i in one 
of the ſmalleſt French towns; judge then if it merits 
to be the only epiſcopal ſee of the French empire in 
America, an empire of greater extent than that of the 
ancient Romans. Its architecture, the choir, the 


grand altar, and chapels have all the air of a country 


church. The moſt tolerable part is a very high tower, 
ſolidly built, and which at a diſtance makes no ill ap- 
pearance. The ſeminary, which joins this church, is 
a large ſquare, and has all the conveniences proper to 
this climate. From the garden you ſee the road, and 
the river St. Charles, as far the fight can reach. 
The fort is a handſome building with two wings, 
You enter by a ſpacious and regular court, but there 
is no garden, becauſe it is built on the ridge of a rock. 
This defect is ſupplied in ſome meaſure by a fine gal- 
lery, with a balcony, or balluſtrade, which ſurrounds 
the building. It commands the road, from the mid- 
dle of which a ſpeaking trumpet may be heard, and 
you ſce all the lower town under your feet. Leaving 
the fort to the left, you croſs a pretty large eſplanade, 
and by an eaſy deſcent you reach the ſummit of Cape 
Diamond, which forms a natural platform. Beſides 
the beauty of the proſpect hence, you breathe the 
pureſt air, and may ſee numbers of porpoiſes, white 
as ſnow, playing on the ſurface of the waters. On 
is Cape alſo are found a kind of | diamonds, more 
| utiful than thoſe of Alencan; I have feen ſome 33 
well cut by nature, as if they had been done by tht 
ableſt artiſt, — ey were abundant here, and 
| hence 
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d the W hence this Cape took its name; but at preſent they 


eep a are rarely found. The deſcent on the ſide of the 
country is yet more eaſy than that from the eſpla- 
a fine nade. 
wg The fathers Recollect hare a large and fine churtd; 
in one ſuch as might even do them honour at Verſailles. It 
merits is neatly wainſcotted, and adorned with a large gal. 
pire in lery, a little clumſy, but the work around well wrought. 


of the This part is the work of a lay-brother ; nothing is 
r, the wanting, but it would be proper to remove ſome pics 
-ountry. tures coarſely daubed, the rather as F. Luke has paint- 


tower, ed others, which need not ſuch foils, The convent 
ill ap- is anſwerable to the church, large, ſtrongly built, and 
uch, is commodious, with a ſpacious garden, kept in _=” 
roper to order. 


ad, and The convent of the Urſulines has ſuffered twice by 
h. fire, as well as the ſeminary. Their revenue is be- 
> wings: fides ſo ſmall, and the portions they receive with the 
ut there young Canadian ladies ſo inconſiderable, that the firſt 
f a rock, time their monaſtery was burnt, the government were 
fine gal- going to ſend them back to France. They have how- 
urrounds ever found means to recover themſelves each time. 
the mid- They are cleanly and commodioufly lodged ; this is 
ard, and the effect of the good reputation they have in the co- 
Leaving lony, as well as owing to their frugality, temperance, 
:ſplanade, and induſtry. They gild, they embroider, and in 
- of Cape general are all employed; * they do is generally 
Beſides in a good taſte. . 
eathe the The Jeſuits? college is a noble building. It is cer 
es, white tain, when Quebec was only a confuſed heap of French 


ters. On 
nds, more 
n ſome 28 
one by the 


barracks, and hutts of ſavages, this ediſice, the only 
one of ſtone, except the fort, made ſome figure. Its 
ſituation is no way advantageous, being deprived of 
the view of the road, which it formerly enjoyed, by 


t here, andi che cathedral and ſeminary,. ſo that it only commands 
L 3 the... 1 
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hence 
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the adjoining ſquare. 
and looks like that of a farm- houſe. The garden is 
large, and well kept, and is terminated by a imall 
wood, the remains of that ancient foreſt, which once 
covered the whole mountain. The church has no- 


thing beautiful without, but a handſome chapel It | 


is covered with ſlate, in which it has the advantage of 
all the churches of Canada, which are -only roofed 
with planks; the inſide of it is bighly ornamented. 
The gallery is light, bold, and has a balluſtrade of 
iron, painted, gilt, and delicately wrought. The pul- 
pit is all gilt, and the wood and iron work exqui- 
fite. The three altars are well placed, and there are 
ſome good pictures. It has no roof, but a flat cicling, 
well wrought.. The floor is of wood and not ſtone, 
which makes this church warm, while others are in- 
ſupportably cold. I ſhall not mention the four pillars 
of a cylindrical form, of porphyry, jett black, with- 
out ſpeck, or veins, which La Honton has. placed o- 
ver the great altar. No doubt they would make a 
better figure than the preſent ones, which are hollow, 
and coarſely marbled. This writer had been pardon- 
able, if he had diſguiſed the truth only to beautify the 
- church. - 

The Hotel Dieu, or hoſpital of Quebec has two 
great halls, appropriated to the different ſexes. The 
beds are clean, the fick carefully attended, and every 
thing commodious and neat. The church lies behind 

the women's apartment, and has nothing remarkable 
but the great altar, whoſe painting is fine. This 
' houſe is ſerved by the nuns hoſpitallers of St. Auguſte 
of the congregation of the mercy of JEsUs, who 
firſt came bete from Dieppe. Their apartments are 
convenient, but according to appearances their funds 
are too ſmall to make any progreſs. And as their houſe 


The court is ſmall and dirty, 
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is ſituated on the ſlope of the hill, on an eminence 
which commands the river St. Charles, they have a 
in good proſpect. 

The bouſe of the intendant is called the palace, 
becauſe the ſupreme council aſſembles here. It is a 
large building, whoſe two extremities ſink ſome feet, 
and to which you aſcend by a double flight of ſteps. 
The front of the garden, which has a proſpect to the 


river St. Charles, is much more agreeable than that 


you enter at. The king's magazines form the right 
ſide of the court, and the priſon lies behind them. 
The gate you enter at is hid by the mountain, on 
which ſtands the high town, and which on this ſide 
only preſents the eye with a * and W 
rock. 

About a quarter of a league in the country: ſtands 
the general hoſpital ; this is the moſt beautiful build- 
ing in Canada, and would be no diſgrace to the fineſt 
town in France. The Recollects formerly poſſeſſed 
this ſpot of ground. M. de St. Valier, biſhop of Que- 
bec, removed them into the city, bought their right, 
and laid out one hundred thouſand crowns in the 
building, furniture, and endowment. The only fault: 
of this edifice is its marſhy ſituation; but the river: 
St. Charles in this place, making a turn, its waters 
do not flow eaſily, and the evil is without remedy, 

The prelate founder has his apartment in the houſe, 
where he uſually reſides; his palace in the city, which 
he alſo built, he lets out for the benefit of the poor. 
He condeſcends even to officiate as chaplain to the hoſ-- 
pital and the nuns, and - performs the duties of that 
place, with a zeal and aſſiduity that would be admi- 
rable even in an ordinary prieſt. Tradeſmen, or o- 


thers, whoſe great age deprives them of the means of 


getting their ſubliſtence, are received on this founda- 
L3 tion: 
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tion as far as the number of beds will allow, and are 
ſerved by thirty nuns. It is a coleny of the Hotel 
Dieu at Quebec, but to diſtinguiſh them, the biſhop 
bas made ſome peculiar regulations, and thoſe admit - 
ted here wear a ſilver croſs on their breaſt. The nuns 
| for the moſt part are of good families, and as they 
are often poor, the biſhop has given portions to ſeve- 
ral 

I have already ſaid the number of people 2 not 
e ſeven thouſand : But amongſt theſe you find a 
ſelect Beau Monde; whoſe converſation is deſirable ; 
a governor-general with his houſhold, nobility, offi- 
cers ; an intendant with a ſupreme council, and in- 
- ferior. magiſtrates, a commiſſary of marines, a grand 
provoſt, a grand hunter, a grand maſter of waters and 
and foreſts, whoſe juriſdiction is the longeſt in the 
world, rich merchants, and ſuch as appear to live at 
caſe, a biſhop and numerous ſeminary; two colleges 
of Recollects and Jeſuits, three nunneries, polite aſ- 
- ſemblies, both at the lady governeſs's and lady inten- 
dant's; ſo that it is ſcarce pothble but a man mult paſs 
his time agreeably in this city. 

Indeed every body here contributes to this end, by 
parties at cards, or of pleaſure, the winter in ſleds, 
or on ſkaits, the ſummer in chaiſes, or canoes, Hunts 
ing is much ufed, ſeveral gentlemen having no other 


the country affords none, and the packets from Eu- 
rope come all at a time, but then they furniſh matter 
of diſcourſe for ſome months: The ſciences and arts 
have their turn, and embelliſh converſation. 
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a H A P. XII. 
Deſcription of Florida. 


ORID A is a country of North America, ſitua- 

ted on the E. ſde of the Miſſiſſippi · river, and 
extending to the W. frontiers of Carolina and Georgia. 
The name of Florida has been given by the Spaniards 
to all that part of the continent, lying N. of the gulph 
of Mexico, and bordering on the Atlantic ocean to 
the E. At preſent it has different names: for within 
theſe limits are compriſed moſt of the Engliſh colonies 
in North America, and thoſe parts called by the French 
Louiſiania, and New France. But ſome ſeparate Flo- 


mountains, and the gulph of Mexico on the 8. PFlori-- 
da Proper is, at preſent, that peninſula lying between 
Georgia and Cape Florida, between lat. 25 and 30 N. 
and between long. 81 and 85 W. the principal, and 
almoſt the only place poſſeſſed by the Spaniards, being 
the town of St. Auguſtine, which is defended by a 
fort a little way from it. But the town is very ſmall,. 
and the fort not able to reſiſt the uſual force employed 
in a ſiege, though it has baffled ſome attempts made 
by the Engliſh to take it in the late war with Spain: 
but it muſt be allowed to have been with a force hard- 
ly equal to that of the garriſon, and in want of the- 
proper neceſſaries for a ſiege. The cape of Frida is 
fituated in lat. 28. 20 N. long. 80. 20. W. 

The air of Florida is pure and temperate, and the 
country, in general, healthy: being but a few degtees 
N. of the tropic of Cancer. It is ſubject rather to 


L 4 heat 
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beat than cold: but though the former is ſometimes 
very great, it is tempered by the ſea-breezes; and 
towards the Apalachian mountains the air is general- 
Iy cool. And to this is aſcribed, that the natives, 
who are of an olive-colour, and well ſhaped, are of a 
large ſize, more robuſt and agile, and longer lived than 
the Mexicans. 

The country abounds with all forts of timber and 
fruit trees, eſpecially oaks, -firs, pines, but theſe laſt 
without bearing fruit, nut-trees, fmall cherry-trees, 
mulberry trees, both white and red lentiſques, limes, 
cheſnut, cedar, laurel, and palm-trees, with vines, 
which. grow naturally, of which laſt is a kind whoſe 
grapes are. larger and better than thoſe in France ; 
prune, or plumb- trees, the fruit of which is very de- 
licious: theſe they eat plentifully from the trees, and 
keep ſome dried for winter-proviſion ; perhaps theſe 
plumbs are what are otherwiſe called piakimines; they 
have alſo logwood, and many. other dying woods, 
ſhrubs, fuſtic, &c. But the tree moſt valued in this 
eountry is ſafſafras, which the natives of Florida called 
palama, or pavama; and large quantities of it are ex- 
ported, every year, from this country, It never riſes 
to a greater height than a ſmall pine. It grows on 
the ſhore, and on the mountains; but always in a ſoil 
neither too dry, nor too moiſt, The drink made of 
it is light, has an aromatic taſte and ſmell, reſembling 
that of fennel, and is hot in the ſecond degree, When 
ſeveral trees of ſaffafras are together, in the ſame place, 
they diffuſe an odour, which differs but little from that 
of cinnamon. 
Ihe Spaniards of San Mattheo, and St. 8 
namely, thoſe on the rivers Dauphine and May, ha- 
ving been almoſt cyery one ſeized with fevers, from 
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told by the French to take ſaſſafras in the ſame man- 
ner as they had ſeen it uſed by the ſavages. Theſe 
cut the root into ſmall pieces, which they boiled in 


water, then drinking the liquor faſting, and at their 


meals, it perfectly cured them. Several other expe-- 
riments have been made with it: and if we may be- 
lieve them, there is hardly any malady which can 
withitand the efficacy of this drink. It was their fole 
remedy, and univerſal preſervative in Florida: but 
when they are ſcarce of proviſions they do not uſe it, 
becauſe it would create an eager appetite, ſtill more 
inſupportable than any diſorder whatever. They add, 
that ſaſſafras is an admirable ſpecific againſt the vene- 
real diſtemper. But it appears that the ſavages have 
recourſe. more frequently to an herb the French call 
eſquine, not only againſt this terrible diſorder, but a- 
gainſt all thoſe that are contagious. In ſeveral mala- 
dies they cut in little bits the roots, ſmall boughs, 
and leaves of the ſaſſafras, and make a decoction in the 
following manner. They ſteep an ounce of it for a 
whole night in twelve pounds of water; then they 
boil all this on a gentle fire, till the water is evapora- 
ted to a third part. But in this, regard mult be bad 
to the temperament of the patient, who ought to ob- 
ſerve an exact regimen all the time he uſes this reme- 
dy. It is even affured, that this decoction is very per- 
nicious, when the malady is inveterate, or the patient 
very weak. Some, before they uſe this remedy, purge 
themſelves very ſtrongly; and this is the ſureſt way: 
but others are content to make uſe of this decoction 
for their common drink, mixing a little wine with it, 
and uſe no previous evacuation. 

It is certain that ſaſſafras has alway been looked 
upon as an excellent remedy againſt complaints in the 
ſtomach and breaſt; and generally againſt all maladies 

L 5 which 
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which proceed from cold. Francis Ximenes relates, 
that happening to be in the bay of Ponco de Leon, and | 
in great want of water, he bethought himſelf to cut | 
ſome ſaſſafras into ſmall pieces, and ſteep it in a ſort 
of water, almoſt as ſalt as that of the ſea ; and that at 
the end of tight days he drank of the water, and found 

it very ſweet. 

Among the ſhrubs of this country, the moſt re- 
markable is caſſina, or apalachinez and among their 
ſimples, they particularly boaſt of apoyomatſi, or pat- 
ziſiranda; which the aforeſaid Ximenes deſcribes, as 
having leaves which reſemble thoſe of leeks, but long- 
er, and more flender: its (talk is a ſort of ruſh, full 
of pulp, knotty, and a cubit and a half in height. 
The flower is ſmall and narrow, the root ſlender, very 
long, full of knots or bunches, round and hairy. The 
Spaniards call theſe, chapelets de Sainte Helena, and 
the French, palenotes. Theſe ſmall knobs, when cut 
and expoſed to the ſun, become very hard, black in 
the inſide, and white without, They have an aro- 
matic ſmell, nearly reſembling that of Galangals. 
They are hot and dry in the third degree; ſomething 


aſtringent and reſinous: however, they are not to be © 
met with but in moiſt and watery places, th 
in 


The ſavages, after bruiſing the leaves of this plant 
between two ſtones, procure from hence a juice, with 
which they rub their bodies all over, after bathing; 
being perſuaded, that it fortifies the fkin, and com- 
municates an agreeable odour to it. The Spaniards 
have learned of them alſo to reduce this ſimple to a 
powder, which they take in wine, when they are at- 
tacked with the ſtone, and for diſeaſes of the reins 
cauſed by ſome obſtrution. They bruiſe it, and take 
it in broth for diſorders of the breaſt. They apply it 
in plaiſlers for ſtopping the too great velocity of the 
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blood, fortifying the ſtomach, and curing pains'of the 
matrix. And laſtly, it is pretended, that upon all 
this coaſt of Florida to Mexico, they ſometimes gather 
ambergris, the beſt of which is worth its Weight in 
gold. | 

The many rivers. with which Florida is watered, 
not only abound with fiſh, but render it inferior to 
no country, either in pleaſantneſs or- fertility, The 
coalt indeed is ſandy; but a little further from the 
ſea the ſoil is ſo good as to yield all forts of grains, 


abound with graſs, and the woods ſwarm with deer, 
goats, roebucks, two kinds of lions, leopards, wolves, 
hares, rabbits, &c. With regard to the winged ſpt- 
cies, here are vaſt. numbers of turkeys, partridges, 
parrots, pelicans, buſtards, pheaſants, pigeons, ring- 
doves, turtles, black birds, thruſhes, herons, ſtorks, 
eranes, ſnipes, eagles, goſs hawks, falcons, and all 
birds of prey; ſwans, geeſe, ducks, and many others- 
peculiar to America, the moſt. beautiful in the world 
both for variety of feathers, and delicate colours. 
Almoſt every where they have two crops of Indian 
corn in a year, and in ſome parts of the country, 
three : and it is ſaid, that when the new crop comes 
in, they throw away a great part of the old for want 
of room in their granaries. All along the coaſt, and 
two or three hundred miles up the country from the 
ſea, they have the root mandihoca, of which'the caſſa- 
va flour and bread is made in the greateſt part of A- 
merica, betwixt the two tropics ; and it is reckoned 26 
good as our manchet, and ſix times cheaper. Here is 
another ſort of grain like our oats, and when rightly: 
prepared, exceeds our beſt out · meal. It grows ſpon- 
taneouſly in marſhy places, and by the ſides of rivers, 
like ruſhes. The Indians, when it is ripe, take hand- 
. 2 L 6 ä fuls, 
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ſuls, and ſhake them into their canoes, and what e- 
ſcapes them, falling into the water, produces, without 
any further trouble, the next year's crop. In Florida 
they have alſo the tunas, a moſt delicious ſood, eſpe- 
cially in hot weather; and ſo wholeſome, - that when 
ripe, Europeans call it the cordial julap. 

Iubere is good beef, veal, and mutton, with plen- 
ty of hogs, eſpecially on the ſea coaſt; acorns, cocoa- 
nuts, and other maſts. Here are not only cattle for 
draught of the Tartar breed, but horſes for the ſaddle : 
the latter ſo incredibly cheap, that one may be pur- 
chaſed for five ſhillings worth of European goods at 
prime coſt, and a good one for an ordinary hatchet, 
"Their cattle have a long black fort of hair, or rather 
wool, ſo fine, that with ſome ſmall mixture, it is 
thought it would be preferable to common wool for 
hats, cloathing, and other neceſſaries. 

Befides the above-mentioned wild animals, they have 
elks, or buffaloes, panthers, bears, wild cats, beavers, 
. otters, foxes, racoons, ſquirrels, martins, and a rat 
with a bag under his throat, into which it receives its 
young, when forced to fly. Though cotton grows 
wild here in great plenty, yet it is not manufactured: 
and ſome of the moſt civilized nations in this coun- 
try, eſpecially thoſe of the better ſort, are cloathed 
with a ſubſtance like good coarſe ſerviceable linen in 
Europe, very white, and made of the inward bark of 
trees that abound here, and ſaid to be as durable. Of 
the ſame, and other barks, they make thread, cords, 
and ropes. _ 

Pearls are to be found here in great abundance ; 
But the Indians value our beads more. Upon the 
whole coalt, for 200 leagues, are ſeveral vaſt beds 
of oyſters: and in freſh water lakes, and rivers, is a 
fort of muell. fiſh between a muſcle, and a oo oyſter, 
in 
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in which is found abundance of pearls, and many 
larger than ordinary. Here are two ſorts of cochineal ; 
one of the wild ſort, which is far inferior to what is 
cultivated in the gardens and fields; and the plant of 
which indigo is made, is very common in molt of the 
ſouth parts of this province. 

From Cape Florida to Mexico, both to the E. and 
W. of the Miſſiſſippi, is to be found alſo, eſpecially 
aſter high ſouth winds, a ſort of ſtone- pitch, which 
the Spaniards, who call it copper, moiſten with greaſe, 
and uſe it for their veſſels in the nature of pitch ; than 
which they ſay it is much better in hot countries, it 
not being apt to melt. On both ſides the Miſſiſſippi 
are ſeveral ſprings and lakes which produce excellent 
ſalt. The plants producing hemp and flax are very 
common in this country; and that ſort of filk graſs, 
of which are made ſuch ſtuffs as come from the Eaſt 
Indies, called herb-ſtuffs. Vaſt flights of pigeons 
come hither at certain ſeaſons of the year for above a 


league in length, and half as broad; which rooſt on 


the trees in ſuch numbers, that they often break the 

boughs. In many places are mines of pit-coals, and 
iron-ore is alſo found near the ſurface of the earth, 
from which a metal is extracted little inferior to ſteel. 
Here are alſo ſome mines of quickſilver, or rather the 
mineral from which it is extracted, and only uſed by 
the natives to paint their faces and bodies in time of 


war, or on high feſtivals. - In diverſe parts of Florida 
are alſo great quantities of orpiment and ſandaracha. 


With regard to the topography of Florida to the E. 
of the Miſhſippi, Mr. Cox ſays, that about twelve 
miles above its mouth a branch of it runs out on the 
E. fide, which, after a courſe of 160 miles, falls into 
the N, E. end of the great bay of Spirito Santo. That 
at firſt it is very narrow and ſhallow, but by the ac- 

a ceſſion 
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ceſſion of ſeveral large ſtreams and rivulets, it becomes 


a very pretty river, navigable by the greateſt boats and 
floopsz and forms pleaſant lakes, particularly Pont- 


chartrain. 

About ſixty leagues higher up on the E. fide is the 
river of Yaſona, which comes into the Miſſiſſippi, two 
or three hundred miles out of the country; and its 
borders are inhabited by the nations of the Yaſones, 
Tounicas, Kowronas, &c. Sixty leagues | higher is 
the river and nation of Chongue, with ſome others to- 
the E. Thirty leagues higher, the Miſſiſſippi receives 
a river which iſſues from a lake about ten miles diſtant, 
twenty miles long, and receives four large rivers, 
1. The Caſqui, or Cuſates, the moſt ſouthern of thefe 
being the river of the Cherokees, a mighty nation, 
among which are its principal ſources. It comes from 
the 8. E. and its heads are among the mountains. 
which ſeparate this country from Carolina, and is the 
great road of the traders from thence to the Miſſiſſippi, 
and intermediate places. Forty leagues above the 
Chicazas, this river forms four delicate iſlands, name- 
ly, Tahogale, Kakick, Cochali, and Taly; and theſe 
have each a nation inhabiting them. 2. The river: 
Oneſpere, which, about 30 leagues to the N. E. of 
the lake, divides into two branches, of which the 
moſt ſouthern is called the Black- river; but with very: 
few inhabitants upon either, theſe having been de- 
ſtroyed, or driven away by the Iroquois: The heads 
of this river are ſituated in that vaſt ridge of moun- 
tains which run on the back of Carolina, Virginia, 
and Maryland, through which . mountains is a ſhort 


| _ paſſage to the ſources of the great river Polomack on 


the E. fide of them; by which the Indians may one 
time or other, in conjunction with the French of Miſ-4 
ere inſult and haraſs our colonies juſt mentioned. 
WOE: 49 1 3 The | 
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3. The river Ohio, or Hohio, is more to the N. It 
is a vaſt river which comes from the back of New 
York, Maryland, and Virginia. In the Indian lan- 
guage it ſignifies a. fair river, and is navigable for fix 
hundred miles. It runs through the moſt pleaſant 
countries in the world, and receives ten or twelve ris 
vers, beſides innumerable rivulets. Several nations 
formerly dwelt on this river, as the/Chawanoes, or 
Chouanons, a great people, who, with many others; 


were totally extirpated by the Iroquois, who made 


this river their uſual road, when they entered into a 
war with the nations either to the S. or W. 4. The 
moſt northerly river which runs into the faid lake, and 
which comes, like the reſt, from the N. E. is the 
Ouabacba, or St. Jeremy's river. Twenty- ive leagues 
above the Ohio is the great iſland: of the Tamaroas, 
with a nation oppoſite to it that goes by its name; and 
another by that of Catiokia, who dwell on the banks 
Thirty leagues higher is the river 
Checagou, or the river of the Ilinonecks, corruptly 
called by the French the river of the Illinois; which 
nation lived upon this river in about ſixty towns, and 
conſiſted of 26,0c0 fighting men, before they were 
deſtroyed by the Iroquois, and driven to the W. of 
the Miſſiſſippi. 
about 250 miles above its entrance into the Miſſiſſippi 
is divided into two branches: the leſſer comes from N. 
and by E. and its ſource is within four or five. miles 
of the W. (ide of the great lake of the Hlenonecks, or 

Michigan. The largeſt comes directly from the E. 
and iſſues from a moraſs within two miles of the river 
Miamiha, which runs into the ſame lake. On the 
8. E. fide is a communication between theſe two ris 
vers, by a land carriage, of two leagues, about fifty 
Miles to the S. E. of the lake. The courſe of the 


1 | Checagou 


This is a large pleaſant river; and 4 


— 
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Checagou is above four hundred miles navigable above la 
half way by ſhips; and moſt of the reſt by floops and w 
barges. It receives many ſmall rivers, and forms two la 
or three lakes ; ene eſpecially called Pimeteovi, twen- 


ty miles long, and three broad, which affords great * 
quantities of good fiſh; as the adjacent country does er 
game both of fowls and beaſts, ' Belides the Illeno- 25 
necks, are the nations Pronaria, Caſcaſquia, and Ca- be 
racotanon; and on the N. branch dwell part of the at 


nation of the Maſcontans. On the S. E. bank of the T 
river Checagou, M. de Sale erected a fort which he be 
called Crevecœur, or Heart-breaker, on account of fa 
the troubles he met with here. The fort ſtands about 

half way betwixt the gulph of Mexico and Canada; Cc 
and was formerly the uſual road of the French to and * 
from both, till they diſcovered a ſhorter and eaſier P. 
paſſage by the rivers Ouabacke and Ohio, which riſe 8 
at a ſmall diſtance from the lake Erie, or ſome rivers: Ve 
entering into it. Eighty leagues bigher, the Midliſ- {MW #40 


fippi receives the Miſconſiag, a river reſembling that th 
of the Ilinonecks in breadth, depth, and courſe; and th 
the country adjacent to its branches is alike pleaſant gt 
and fruitful. Sixty miles before it falls into the Mif- dt 
ſiſſippi, it is joined by the river Kikapouz, which is lo 
alſo ' navigable, and comes a great way from the N. ec 
W. Eighty miles farther, almoſt directly E. is a P. 
communication by land-carriage of two leagues, with 0 
the river Miſconqui, which runs to the N. E. and hs 
after a paſſage of 15c miles from the land- carriage, Al 
falls into the great bay of Ponkeontamis, or the Puans, on 


which joins on the N. W. fide to the great lake of 
the Illinonecks. Higher up the Miſſiſſippi is the ri- 
- ver Chabadeba, above which the Miſſiſſippi forms a 
fine lake twenty miles long, and eight or ten broad, 
Ten miles above that lake is the river Tortoiſes, © 
pat Ret | large 
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large fair river, which runs into the country a good 


way to the N. E. and is navigable forty miles by the 
largeſt boats. 
With regard to the rivers which do not communi- 
cate with the Miſſiſſippi, only two large ones are be- 
twixt it and the peninſula of Florida, namely, the Co- 
za, Couſſa, or Mobile, and Palache. The diſtance 
between theſe two rivers to the E. is about 190 miles; 
and the coaſt between them is very deep and bold. 
The chief harbour betwixt them alſo, and indeed the 
beſt upon all this coaſt of the gulph of n is — 
ſacola. ü 

In lat. 269. 567 and a good way ond the 
coaſt of the main land of Florida cannot be approach- 
ed, by reaſon of its being bordered with iſlands and 
peninſulas ; moſt of which are very low and barren, 
and between theſe hardly canoes of bark can paſs. Es 
very where on this coaſt is ſhelter for veſſels, and 
ſometimes a little fiſhing and hunting. It appears 
that few ſavages inhabit this part of the country. But 
this coaſt is the kingdom, as it were, of oyſters, as the 


great bank of Newfoundland, the gulph and river of 


St. Lawrence, are that of cod and haddock. All the 
low lands on the coaſt, as far as they can be approach - 
ed, are bordered with mangler-trees, to which adhere a 


. prodigious quantity of ſmall oyſters, of an exquiſite 


taſte. Others a great deal larger, and not ſo deli- 
cious, are to be met with in the ſea; and that in ſuch 
numbers, that they form ſhelves therein, which at firſt 
one takes for rocks level with the ſurface of the wa» 
ter, $4516 | | 
French Florida, or New France, as ſome accounts 
call it, is fituated between 30 and 36 degrees of N. 
lat. namely from Cape Frangois to Charles fort. Its 
foil i is commonly fertile, well watered, interſeQed by 
various 


> * 
8 
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various” rivers, ſome of which are pretty conſiderable, 
as may be ſeen above; all of them en e abound- 
ing with fiſh. | 
It has long been thought that in this country are 
mines of gold, ſilver, and copper; alſo pearls and pre- 
vious ſtones. But in proportion as things have been 
more narrowly examined, it has been found that in- 
deed in ſome places there is copper, and pearls of a 
ſorry kind in two or three rivers : but that the little 
gold and filver which has been obſerved to be in the 
hands of the ſavages, came from the Spaniards, a great 
number of whom were ſhipwrecked at the entrance of 
the gulph of Bahama, and the adjacent coaſt of Florida, 
Their veſſels, for the moſt part, being laden with the 
Tiches of America, were often caſt away upon the 
ſand banks, which are thick ſown all along this coaſt : 
ſo that the favages were careful to make advantage of 
their misfortune; and it is remarked allo, that thoſe 
of them who are neareſt the ſea were much better pro- 
- Vided with the ſpoils than ſuch as are more inland. 
Theſe barbarians are of a deeper hue, and more in- 
clining to red, than the ſavages of Canada; and this 
is the effect of an oil with which they rub their bo- 
dies, the nature of which it has not hitherto been poſ- 
fble to diſcover. The difference, in other reſpects, 
betwixt them and the other people of North America 
is hardly perceivable. They are leſs cloathed, be- 
cauſe they inhabit a warmer country. They are 
more ſubje& to their chiefs, which the French ac- 
counts call Paraouſtis, or Paracouſtis, and to which 
the Caſtilians give the general appellation of Caciques. 
But whatever idea the Spaniſh hiſtorians would wil- 
lingly convey to us about the power and riches of theſe 
Caciques, they arc reducible to. very little at bottom, 
The reſt of the natives of Florida are well-made, 
— brave, 
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tens and fierce, yet for all that tractable, when they 
are treated with mildneſs and diſcretion. They are 
not ſo cruel-towards their priſoners as the Canadians 
are; and though they. be men=-eaters, as theſe are, 
they do not puſh inhumanity ſo far as to take pleaſure 
in ſeeing the ſufferings of an unhappy wretch, or make 
an art of tormenting him. They content themſelves 
with retaining in ſlavery both the women and children 
which they take in war: they ſacrifice men to the ſun, 
and it is made a duty of religion among them to eat 
the fleſh of ſuch victims. 

The Paraouſtis afe always at the head of cheie 105 
when they march, and in the field of battle, holding 
a head -· piece, or a kind of armed mace in one hand, 
and an arrow in the other. The baggage is carried 
by bermaphrodites, of which they have a great num- 
ber in this country, if we may credit Rene de Lau» 
donniere, who refided long among them. Theſe peo» 
ple have alſo the uſage of ſcalping their enemies, or 
taking the ſkin off their heads, after killing them; and 
in the rejoicings, which follow a victory, the old wo- 
men lead the proceſhon, having theſe hairy ſcalps on 
their heads; at which time one would take them fot 
real furies. The Paraouſtis can determine nothing on 
occaſions of importance, without firſt aſſembling the 
council, where, before they ſpeak on buſineſs, they 
begin with ſwallowing a large draught of caſſina, or 
apalachine, and afterwards they diſtribute ſome to all 
thoſe who compoſe the aſſembly. - 

The ſun is in ſome meaſure the only deity among 
the Floridians: all their temples are conſecrated to 
him; but the worſhip they pay varies according to the 
different diſtricts. It is given out, that their morals 
are very much corrupted throughout all Florida; and 
that the venereal diſcaſe, which the iſles of America 
| have 


— 
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have communicated, is vecy common among them, 
This at leaſt is certain, that the higher you approach 
to Florida, in coming from Canada, the more diſot- 
ders you find among the ſavages; and what lewdnefy 
is at this day to be ſeen among the Iroquois, and o- 
ther nations ſtill more northerly, is in a good meaſure 
derived from the intercourſe they have had with thoſe 
of the weſtern and ſouthern countries. Polygamy is 
not allowed in Florida, except to the Paraouſtis, who 
do not even give the name of wife but to one of their 
women. The others are no more than real flaves, 

and their children have no right to the ſucceſhon of 
the father, thoſe of the firſt being only legitimate. 

Great honours are paid to theſe chiefs during their 
life, and till more after their death. The place where 
they ace buried is ſurrounded with arrows ſtuck in the 
ground; and the cup, out of which they uſed to 
drink, is placed upon the tomb. The whole village 
mourns, and faſts for three days. 'The hut of the de- 
ceaſed is burnt with every thing he himſelf made uſe 
of, as if nobody were worthy to occupy them after 
him. Laſtly, the women cut off their hair and firew 
it over the grave, to which ſeveral go by turns for the 
ſpace of fix months, in order to bewail the dead three 
times a-day. The Paraouſtis of the neighbouring 
villages come alſo to pay © Weir laſt duty to the decea- 
ſed. 

Almoſt the ſame ceremonies are uſed upon the 
death of any of the miniſters of their religion, who 
are likewiſe the phyſicians of the country, and differ 
but little from the jugglers of Canada, unleſs it be that 
they are more addicted to ſorceries; and beſides the) 
have to do with a more ſuperſtitious people. Almoſt 
the whole education which they give their children 


conſiſts in training them up to run well, without any 
diſtinction 
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diſtinftion of ſex; and prizes are propoſed for ſach as 
excel in this exerciſe. Hence it comes that all of 
them, both men and women, are of ſurpriſing agility. 
One perceives them at the top of the higheſt trees be- 
fore, as it were, one ſees them climb. They are ves 
ry dexterous in drawing the bow, and darting a kind 
of javelin, which they uſe in war with ſucceſs. Laflly, 
they ſwim very faſt, and even the women, though 
loaded with their children, which they carry in their 
arms, or on their backs, croſs great rivers by ſwims» 
ming. . 
M. Albert, having viſited ſeveral Paraouſtis, one 
of them, whoſe name was Anduſta, invited him to a 
very ſingular kind of feſtival, celebrated in honour of 
a deity which is called Toya. By the laws of the 
country no ſtrangers are admitted to it : ſo that great 
precaution was taken to let the French ſee it, without 
their being perceived - by the natives. Andulta firſt 
led them into a large place, or area, of a round figure, 
which the women had cleaned very carefully. Next 
morning at break of day, a number of ſavages, painted 
with different colours, and adorned with plumage, 
came out of the hut of the Pataouſti, who was alſo up- 
on the” area, round which they ranged themſelves in 
good order. After this three Jonas, for ſo they call 
their prieſts, appeared in an odd dreſs, with I know 
not what inſtrument in their hands. They advanced 
to the middle of the place, where after they danced a 
long time, by turning ſeveral times round, and ſing- 
ing in a very mournful tone, the aſſembly anſwered 
them in the ſame note. 

This they begun three times, when every one of 
them taking their flight all at once, as if ſome panic 
had ſeized them, ſet on running with all their mighe 
towards the neighbouring wood. The women after 

this 
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this took their huſbands places, and did nothing elſe 
for the reſt of the day but mourn and wail: yet at in- dif 
tervals they ſeemed to be furious, threw themſelves MW bo! 
upon their daughters, made inciſions: on their arms WM gr? 
with muſcle-ſhells, filled their hands with the blood MW pe! 
which: iſſued from the gaſhes, and flung it into the bu 
air, crying out thrice, He'Toya. ' Anduſta, who kept wa 
company with the Frenchmen which he had placed and 
in a little corner, where they could not be perceived, nu 
was not a little diſturbed upon ſeeing them laugh; but 
though he took no notice of it at that time. ing 
The men continued for two days and two nights in ſow 
the woods ; after which, coming back to the place the 
whence they had departed, they danced a- new, and fel 
ſung, but in a gayer ſtrain: they afterwards played ſe- dile 
veral pretty diverting tricks; and the whole ended in Th: 
a grand feaſt, at which they eat to exceſs; yet the 2 8 
actors of the ſarce had taſted nothing all the time. drit 
One of them told a' Frenchman, that during the two att 
days in the wood, the Jonas had called vp the God is u 
Toya, who ſhewed himſelf to them: that they had \ 
put ſeveral queſtions to him, all which he anſwered; FW on 
but that they durſt not reveal any thing they had heard ed 
for fear of drawing the Jonas diſpleaſure upon them, whe 
We next ſhall give ſome further —— about theſe coal 
* abo 
The natives of both ſexes wear only a deer- ſkin othe 
round their waiſt: their legs and arms, in particular, tine 
are ſtained by certain juices, with ſeveral figures viſit 
which are indelible : they have long black hair, which 35 i 


naturally falls down upon their ſhoulders 3 but the 152 
have a method of combing, curling, and twiſting i nan 
that 


about their heads; fo that it looks very agreeably. 
Their weapons are bows and arrows, which they ma- 


nage with great dexterity z and they point the Jatter 
witl 
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that they expelled all one after another. 
pedition of the Spaniards hither was in 1558, by or- 
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They are ſubtle and 


diſſembling, above all other Americans; but withal 


bold and courageous. 


The women are remarkably 
graceful and well-ſhaped: and are not only capable of 
performing all domeſtic offices, but alſo bear their 


huſbands company when they go either to hunt or to 


War. 


All their corn is laid up in public granaries, 


and diſtributed out to every family according to its 


number; the whole ſtock being ſo contrived as to ſerve 
but half the year, though the ſoil is capable of yield- 
ing much more than they have occaſion for: but they 


ſow no more than what ſerves them for that term; and 


they live the reſt of the year upon roots, dried fruit, 
fleſh and fiſh,” and are particularly fond of the croco- 


dile's fleſh, which is delicious and ſmells like muſk: 


Their common drink is water; but are never without 


a good quantity of liquor called caſſina, which they 


drink as we do tea. It is an infuſion of the leaves of 
a'tree of the ſame name and mentioned above, en 
is much valued for its diuretic quality. 

With regard to that part of Florida which borders 


on the gulph of Mexico, England has had an undoubt- 


ed title to it ever ſince the reign of Henry VII. by 
whoſe commithon Sebaſtian” Cabot diſcovered all this 
coaſt fronting the Atlantic ocean from lat. 28 to 50 N. 


about twenty years before it had been viſited by any 


other Europeans: then indeed the 8. part of this con- 
tinent towards the gulph, or ſtreights of Bahama, was 
viſited by the Spaniards under Juan Ponce de Leon 


as it was ten years afterwards by Vaſquez Ayllon, in 


1527 by Pamphilo Navarrez, and in 1534 by Ferdi- 
nando Soto: but their cruelties ſo enraged the natives, 
The laſt ex- 


der of Velaſco, then viceroy of Mexico: but falling 
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into feuds almoſt as ſoon as they came, they returned 
without making any ſettlement; nor have they ever 
ſince made any on this part of the continent, except 
at St. Auguſtine and St. Matthew. 

This province, called by the French Louiſiana, was 
named Carolina by king Charles I. in a grant which 
he made of it, October 30, in the 5th year of his 
reign, to Sir Thomas Heath, knight, his attorney- 
general. 'The extent of this grant, as ſet out in the 
Charter, was all the continent on the W. of Carolina 
from the river St. Mattheo; fituated, according to the 
patent, in lat. 31. N. (though fince found to lie exact» 
ly in lat. 30. 1c.) to the river Paſſo Magno, in lat. 
36. N. and extending in long. from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific ocean: a tract which was not then poſſeſ- 
ſed by any Chriſtian power, together with all the if 
lands of Veanis and Bahama, and ſeveral adjacent iſ- 
lands lying 8. from the continent within the ſaid de- 
grees of lat. to be all called by the name of the Caro- 
lina iſlands. Sir Robert Heath conveyed Carolina to 


© the earl of Arundel, who was at the expence of plant- 


ing ſeveral parts of the country; but he was prevented 
from further improvements by the war with Scotland, 
in which he was general for king Charles; and after- 
wards by the civil wars in England, and the lunacy 
of his ſon, At the beginning of Cromwells protec- 
torate, captain Watts (whom king Charles II. knighted, 
and made governor of St. Chriſtopher's) being upon 
this coaſt, and meeting with one Leet an Engliſhman, 
who was in great favour with the Paraouſti, or petty 
king of the country, through his influence the Eng- 
liſh were allowed to trade, and incited to ſettle here. 
Not long after this, Paraouſti alſo ſent an ambaſſador 
to England: and the Engliſh had divers tracts of land 
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nent, of which there is a map ſtill extant, for above 
200 miles ſquare. | 4 1 
It appears further from a memorial prefented to 
king William III. by the late Dr. Coxe, that the five 
nations in the- territory of New York, (called Iroquois 
by the French) who have, for above eighty years, vo- 
luntarily ſubjected themſelves to the crown of Eng- 
land, and conquered all the country from their own 
habitations to the Miſſiſſippi- river, and even beyond 
it; made a ſale and ſurrender of all thoſe their con- 
queſts and acquiſitions in the reign of king James IT; 
to the government of New York: which is another 
proof of their being the property of the Engliſh. 
Dr. Coxe, who, by conveyances from one to ano» 
ther after the death of the earl of Arundel, became 
Proprietor of Carolina, ſets forth in the abovemention- 
ed memorial, that at the expence' of ſeveral thouſand 
pounds he had diſcovered divers of its parts; firſt ſram 
Carolina, afterwards from Penſylvania by the Suſgute* 
hanah-river: and that then he bad made a diſcovery 
more to the 8. by the great river Ochequitoti. 
Here it is proper to obſerve, that in September 
1717, the late French king granted letters patent to 
Mr. Crozat his ſecretary for the ſole trade to this coun» 
try; by the name of Louiſiania, extending above 100 0 
miles along the coaſt of the gulph of New Mexico; 
and almoſt as much from the faid gulph to Canada: 
and it appears by the patent that the French altered 
the names of the rivers, harbours, - &c. as well as of 
the country itſelf, which had been uſually called Spa- 
niſh Florida: and that under a pretence of a new diſ- 
covery of it, they declared themſelves poſſeſſdrs of 
this vaſt tract, which had been diſcovered and poſſeſſed 
for 200 years, partly by the Spaniards, and partly by 
the Engliſh : for by compating the patent with the 
. M =_” 
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maps, it is evident, that it incloſed all the Engliſh 
colonies of Carolina, Maryland, Penſylvania, New 
England, Ke. 


* 
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An Account Nova Scotia. —Halifas. 
HIS country was, in the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, conſidered as a part of Virginia, and as 
ſuch was included in the charter of the weſtern com- 

pany eſtabliſhed by King James 1. 

In the year 16:8, Mr, Samuel Argall, governor 
of Virginia, made a cruiſing voyage round the coaſt 
gporthwards, as far as Cape Cod in New England, 
when the Indians informing him that fome white men, 
like himſelf, were come to inhabit to the northward 
of them, he being ſenſible that all the country, as far 
as it had' been difcovered by Cabot, belonged to the 
Virginia company his employers, ſailed thither, and 
found a ſettlement, with a French ſhip riding before 
it. This veſſel having but one deck, Sir Samuel ſoon 
drove the men from it with his ſmall arms, and having 
taken the ſhip, landed his men, marched to the fort, 
and ſummoned it to ſurrender. The French aſked 
time to conſider of it; but this being denied, they 
got: privately away, and fled into the woods; upon 
which the Engliſh entered the place, and having lod- 
ged there that night, the French came the next day, 
and ſurrendered themſelves to Sir Samuel, cancelling 
the patents that had been granted for their ſettlement 
by the French king. Sir Samuel now permitted thoſe 
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the fiſhing veſſels, which then frequented that coaſt, 
and the reſt that were willing to join the Engliſh, he. 
took with him to Virginia, 

Sir Samuel being then informed, that the French 
had another ſettlement at a place they called Port 
Royal, ſituated on a bay on the ſouth-weſt coaſt of 
Acadia, failed thither without delay, and obliged them 
alſo to ſurrender ; when reſolving that they ſhould. 
quit the country, he made thoſe who did not care to 
retura home, to remove to the river of St. Laurence, 
where Quebec, now the capital of Canada, has (mee 
been built. 

In the year 1621, Sir William Alexander, after» 


wards created Earl of Stirling, applied to King James I. 


for a grant of the country to the north of New-Engs» 
land; when it was ſuggeſted to that king that che 
tract of country on the continent of North America 
belonging to the crown, being very large, and not 
likely to be planted by the Engliſh in any reaſonable 
time, it would be a very wiſe and prudent meaſure 
to grant, under the great ſeal of Scotland, a part of 
it to his ſubjects of that kingdom, upon a ſuppoſition 
that it would be more beneficial to them, and more 
for the intereſts of theſe kingdoms, if they went over 
and ſettled there, than if, as they frequently did, they 
removed to Poland, Sweden, and Ruſſia, where there 

were at that time many thouſand Scots families. 
Theſe reaſons appeared of ſuch weight to King 
James, that he readily granted a patent to Sir William, 
and the next year, that gentleman, and ſome others 
who were concerned with him, ſent a ſhip with 2 
ſengers to plant and ſettle there. ä 
At that time Newfoundland was well known, on 
account of the fiſhery, and the ſhip being late in her 
voyage, put in, and wintered there. In 1623, they 
M 2 . _ failed 
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failed from thence, and made the Cape at the north 
ſhore of the iſland of Cape-Breton, and coaſting till 
they came to Cape Sable in Acadia, they found three 
good harbours, and went aſhore-at one of them, which 
they called St. Luke's Bay. They there found a large 
tiver, that had eight fathoms water at ebb, and baving 
failed up to it, the ſhip returned to England, and the 
proprietors publiſhed an account of the country, 
which they deſcribed as a kind of paradiſe, Sir Wil» 


— — 


ge CI) 


liam Alexander himſelf wrote and publiſhed a book on 


this ſubject; and King James in order to facilitate 
this plantation, erected a new order called the knights 


of Nova Scotia. 


Thus that country, called by the French, Acadia, 
obtained the name of Nova Scotia, or New Scot- 
Jand, from its being intended to be ſettled by the 
Scots; but the ſcheme of that ſettlement was unhap - 
Pily turned into a jobb, and by that means defeated, 


- Afterwards another grant was made of the northern 
part of the country to Sir David Kirk, from whom 


the French king bought it, or at leaſt agreed to give 
him 535000 |. for it. Though it is evident this pro- 
prietor had no more right to diſpoſe of the property 
of the crown in that country, than a nobleman in 
England has to diſpoſe of his eftate to the French 


| king, yet this is an evident proof that the French ac- 
know ledged the right by which the proprietor held it, 
and had ſo juſt an- opinion of the puſillanimity of King 
James, as to be in no apprehenſions of his vindicating 
the unalienable rights of the nation. 


Oliver Cromwell, however, ſent major Sedgwick 
to diſlodge the French from Port Royal, which he 
did z and though he afterwards conſented that 2 
French proprietor ſhould enjoy the country, yet it was 


upon condition that he ſhould purchaſe it of the * 
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of Stirling, which be afterwards did, and then ſold it 
to Sir Thomas Temple, who was both proprictor and 
governor at the reſtoration : after which the French 
ſettled there again, and continued in the quiet poſſeſ- 
ſion of the country till the year 1690, when they 
were diſpoſſeſſed by Sir William Phips, governor of 
New England; but it was afterwards given up again 
to the Freneb, by King William IIL at the treaty of 
Ryſwick. 

In all theſe changes the iſland of Cape Breton ok 
lowed the fate of Nova Scotia, and both continued 
in the hands of the French till the year 2910, when 
governor Nicholſon. made - himſelf maſter of Port 
Royal, which was then become a place of great con- 
ſequence, as it gave the French an opportunity of di - 
ſtreſſing aut trade, to ſuch a degree, that it was pro- 
perly filed the Dunkirk of America. The taking of, 
this place was therefore conſidered as an important 
ſeevice;z and Queen Anne, to ſhew that ſhe would 
never part with it, gave it her own name, and calleds * | 
it Annapolis Royal. Upon colanel Nicholſon's return 
to England, ſhe made him governor of Nova Scotia, 
and of Annapolis Royal, and: commander of all her- 
wajclty' s forces there, and in Newfoundland. i 

Things were in this ſituation, when the treaty of” 
Utrecht was concluded; by which our right to Nova- 
Scotia was confirmed in the plaineſt terms, it being: 
there declared, That all the country of Nova Scotia, 
or Acadia, with all its ancient boundaries, the city 
of Port Royal, now called Annapolis, and every thing: 
in thoſe parts that depend: on lands and iſlands, toge-" 
ther with the dominion, , property, and. poſſeſſion of 
theſe iſlands. and lands, ſhall be for ever veſted in the 
crown of Great Britain: to which the Freneh king: 
added, the excluſion. of the ſubjects of France from 
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hing on the coaſt of Nova Scotia, and within thirty 


leagues, beginning ſrom Cape Sable, and ſtretching 
along to the ſouthweſt. 
This colony was however much neglected for many 


years; for though Nova Scotia had been ſo, long deli- 
vered up to the Engliſh, yet we had ſcarce any ſettle - 


ment there except at Annapolis Royal, and Canſo, 
while- the French had a number of little towns and 
villages, ſcattered along the coaſt, and on the banks 
of the rivers; but the Engliſh commander at Anna» 


polis was in ſome degree acknowledged as governor, 


'The -country- was then divided into ten or twelve di- 
ſtricts, and each diſtrift annually choſe a deputy to be 
approved by the commander and council at Annapolis, 
This deputy was a fort of agent for his countrymen 
the deſcendants of the French in that diſtri, and re- 
ported the ſtate of it from time to time; but in what 
manner is not difficult to determine. There was no 


civil power: the French miſſionaries, who were not on- 


by appointed by the biſhop of Quebec, but abſolutely 


under his direAion in their ſeveral diſtricts and villa- 


ges, acted as the ſole magiſtrates, or juſtices of the 


peace; yet all complaints might, if the parties thought 


proper, be brought beſore the commander and the 


council at Annapolis, which was very rarely done. 


In this wretched fituation were theſe two ſettle- 


ments in the beginning of the laſt war, ſurrounded 


by giſguiſed enemies, continually encroaching, and 
whoſe numbers daily increaſed. At length theſe de- 
ſcendants of the French, though profeſſedly the ſub- 
jets of Great Britain, joined with that nation, de- 
ſtroyed Canſo, and laid ſiege to Annapolis, but with- 


out ſucceſs, ſo that at the concluſion of the peace in 


the beginning of the year 1749, there were no other 
I in Nova Scotia, . the garriſon of Anna- 
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Fifty acres of land in fee- ſimple were offered to every 


and farther grants were to be made to them on the like 


very perſon of which their families conſiſted. 
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polis, and the inhabitants ho lived. within a. few 
miles round that place. » 2+] © 

However, the peace was no ſooner concluded, thark ' 
the Earl of Halifax projected the complete ſettlement 
of Nova Scotia by the Engliſh, and animated with the 
warmeſt zeal for the honour and intereit of his coun» 
try. reſolved to ule his utmoſt endeavours to carry it 
in the moſt effectual manner into execution. He with 
the other lords commiſſioners of trade and plantations, 
having gained his Majeity's approbation, they in March 
1749, publiſhed propoſals, offering proper encoutage- 
ment to ſuch of the officers and private men as after 
the late concluſion of the peace, had been diſmiſſed 
his majeſty's land and fea-ſervice, and were willing 
to accept of grants, in order to ſettle in Nova Scotia. 


private ſoldier or ſeaman, free from the payment of 

any quit rents or taxes, for the term of ten years, and 
at the expiration of that time, they were to pay only 

one ſhilling a-year for every fifty acres, But this was 
not all; every private ſoldier or ſeaman who had a fa- 
mily, was to have ten acres for every perſon of which 
his family conſiſted, including women and children. 


conditions, in proportion as their families increaſed, or 
to their abilities for cultivating the land. _ + '; +44 
Eighty acres were offered, on the ſame conditions, 
to every officer in the land- ſervice under the rank of 
enſign, and that of lieutenant in the ſea-ſervic# and 
to thoſe who had families, fifteen acres more for e- 


On the ſame conditions, 200 acres. were to be | 
granted to every enfign, 300 to every lieutenant, 4 
to every captain, and Soc to every officer above the | 
rank: of captain in the land- ſervice, . Every licutenant 
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in the ſea-ſervice was to have 400 acres, and every 


captain 600; while ſuch of the above officers who had | 
families, were offered a further grant of thirty acres o- 
ver and above their reſpective quotas, for every per» 


fon belonging to them. 
The ſame conditions that were vropoſed to private 
foldiers and ſailors, were alfo offered to carpenters, 
ſhipwrights, ſmiths, maſons, joiners, brickmakers, 
bricklayers, and all other artificers necellary 1 in build 
ing or husbandry. 
In ſhort, all who were villing to accept theſe pro- 
poſals were to be ſubſiſted with their families, not 
only during their paſſage, but for twelve months af» 
ter their arrival at Nova Scotia, and to be furniſhed 
with arms and ammunition, as far as ſhould be thought 
neceſſary for their defence; with a proper quantity 
of materials and utenfils for huſbandry, clearing and 
_ cultivating their lands, erecting houſes, carrying on. 
the fiſhery, and ſuch other purpoſes as might be ound 


Theſe generous propoſals had all the ſucceſs that 


* could be defired y and about the beginning of May 


moſt of the tranſports ſet ' fail from Portſmouth, with 
above 30co families, and ſoon after others followed 
from Liverpool and Ireland. This embarkation, which 
was the largeſt ever made on ſuch an occafion, was 
doing at once what in other ſettlements had not been 
done under a long courſe of years. This great num- 
ber of ſettlers arrived ſafe in ChebuQo harbour on the 
28th of July, after a pleaſant paſſage of between five 
and fix weeks; loſing few or none in the voyage, 


fixed in the tranſports; a bappy invention then but 
ly diſcovered. 
On the arrival of n they found 
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the Sphinx of twenty guns, which had entered the 
harbour a few days before, with colonel Cornwallis, 
their governor, on board. His excellency had been. 
- informed of the arrival of the French at Cape Breton, 
which had been juſt reſtored to that nation ; he there» 
fore ſent for the Engliſh garriſon from Louiſburgh, 
and they ſoon after entered the harbour, with the ro- 
giments of Hopſon and Warburton, on board other 
tranſports; the officers bringing with them all their 
furniture, ſeveral milch cows, and other flock, witk 
military ſtores, and ammunition of all ſorts. About 
the ſame time there alſo arrived a company of rangers 
from Annapolis, aud encamped near the new ſettlers - 
in order to give them aſbſtance and protection 
The next care of the governor, was to pitch upon 8+ 
proper ſpot for the firſt ſettlement ;; and as the penin- 
ſula appeared preferable, both on account of its com- 
modious ſituation, and the fertility of the ſoil, the a 
ble-bodied men on board each ſhip were employed in 
clearing ground in order to build a town at the ſouth. 
point, at the entrance of Sandwich river; but many 
, objections being ſoon found againſt that place, ano - 
Ny with ther ſpot was choſen by the governor, at about the di- 
ollowed = ſtance of a mile and a half from it, on the Gde of 
„which Chebucto harbour, and on the declivity of a riſing 
on, was ground that commands the whole peninſala, and 
pt been would ſhelter the town when built from the north-weſt 
1 winds. The beach they found was a fine gravel, gon - 
on the venient for ſmall: boats, the anchorage was every 
cen five where good for large ſhips, within gunſhot of the 
voyage, town, and ſmall but navigable rivers of freſh and 
tilators, wholeſome water flowed round about it. 
hen but Here then they made a ſecond, and more ſucceſsful 
attempt ; and indeed, it would not have been eaſy to i 
hate choſen. a more happy ſituation, They _— 1 
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cleared the ground in as expeditious a manner as poſ- 


ful ſtreets, croſſing each other at equal diſtances, upon 


parts of houſes; and the people being employed in 


dered their labours remarkably ſucceſsful; fo that in 


the French, and their tools, the Indians. 


| deputies promiſing to contribute fi 


promiſe of friendſhip and aſſiſtance from the Indians, 


; Per theſe ſubmiſſions and theſe promiſes. were ſaon 


, 


fible, and having erected a great wooden houſe far the 
governor, with proper ſtorehouſes, the ground was 
laid out fo as to form a number of ſtraight and beauti- 


a moſt excellent plan, ſaid to have been formed by the 
earl of Halifax. The work went on briſkly ; the peo- 
ple of New England brought ſeveral ſhips laden with 
planks, door- cafes, doors, window-frames, and other 


ſhips companies, this created an emulation, that ren» 


about three years time, this town, which was named 
Halifax, from that noble lord, to whom this ſettle- 
ment owed its beginning,” was finiſhed, and every fa- 
mily had a good houſe of their own, of which the 
maſter was landlord. Within the fame ſpace of time 
were alſo erected a church, and wharfs, the town was 
paliſadoed. and other fortifications erected : fome land 
was alſo cleared for agriculture, and already planted, 
notwithſtanding the oppoſition they met with from 


9 2 explain this laſt eircumſtanee, it is neceſſary. to to 
obferve, that in the beginning of the ſettlement, 
and ſcon after the landing of the Engliſh, one hun- 
dred blaek cattle and ſome ſheep were brought them 
by land from a French ſettlement at Minas, a town 
about thirty miles from the bottom of Bedford Bay; 
and French deputies alſo coming to make their ſub- 
miſhons, it was propoſed to cut a road thither, thoſe 
ty men towards 
carrying on that work. The Engliſh alſo received the 


their chiefs waiting upon the governor for that purpoſe. 
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broken, by the perfidy of the French court, which 
diſapproved of theſe proceedings, and reſolved to ha- 
raſs the Engliſh before their town was built, and their 
fortifications ereted. Inſtructions were therefore ſent - 


from France to be communicated to the deſcendants 


of the French in Nova Scotia, and immediately the 
ſcene was changed. The French engaged the Indians 
to uſe their utmoſt endeavours to prevent the new co- 
lony from proceeding 5 and the year in which peace 
was proclaimed and Cape Breton reſtored, was not ex- 
pired, when the town began to be frequently attacked 
in the night; and the Englith, in a country which in 
the ſtrongeſt terms had been ſecured by treaty to the 
Britiſh crown, could not ſtir into the adjoining woods, 
without the danger ef being ſhot, ſcalped, or taken 
priſoners. The Engliſh however proſecuted the ſet- 
tlement with indefatigable induſtry, and the town, as 
bas been already mentioned, was ſoon happily finiſh 

ed, | 
But it was impoſſible to clear woods, and geh 


lands without ſeparating into ſmall parties; and this 


work was rendered extremely dangerous; for though 
the French-and Indians durſt not attack any conſider- 
able body of the Englith, yet they frequently fell up- 
on ſmall parties; and though they had been often re- 
pulſed, they always returned whenever they could find 
an opportunity of doing it to advantage. ' Complaint 
of this open war in a time of peace, was now made 
to the court of France, when his Moſt Chriſtian Mas 
jeſty propoſed that commiſſaties ſhould be appointed 
to ſettle the bounds of Nova Scotia; but thoſe of the 
French, endeavouring by all the arts of ſophiſtry to 
prove, that Nova Scotia, ceded to the Engliſh, by the 
treaty of Utrecht, was no more than the peninſula of 
that Lys the | Britiſh 9 Jultified our 
claim 


ny a very ſevere, the ſummer is hotter than in England. 


concerted the means of conquering all the. Britiſh 
_ dominjans on the continent of America, and a 


the town of Halifax became firmly. eſtabliſhed z and 
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claim to the whole; by memorials filled with the 


ſtrongeſt and 'moſt evident proofs: and the moſt tri- 
fling anſwers being returned to theſe, admiral Boſ- 
cawen was ſent to ſeize the French ſhips, in North A. 
merica, that England might have once more ſomething 
to return to France, as an inducement to that. faith» 
leſs nation to adhere to ber treatics. But this expe- 
dient was in vain 3. France appeared evidently to have 


war was entered into to prevent it, During which 


that being the principal ſtation for our men of war, 
it naturally capſed a. quick circulation of money, and 
the inhabitants are in a vgy proſperovs ſituation. 
Nova Scotia is fituated in between 419. 30. and 
499. 307. north latitude, and- between 60 and 66%. 
of weſt longitude ; and is bounded by the bay of St, 


Laurence, on the north-eaſt ; by the river of St. Lau- 2 


tence, on the north-weſt x by New-England, on the it t 


dououth-weſt, and by the bay of Fundy, and the Atlan- 50 
tie ocean on the exit, 
conteins about 420 miles in length, and 380 in 


According to theſe limits it 


breadth. The ſouth caſtern part is a large peninſula, 
extending from the north · eaſt to the ſouth-weſt, and WM 
joined to the main land by an iſthmus. a little above 
the gulph of Canſo. Though the weather is. very 


of Halifax, is remarkably clear, ſo that the ſev 
froſts are frequently accompanied with à fine azu:® 
Ny, and ſunſhine; but though the cold in winter 


The goaſt has the advantage of many bays, har boar 
and: creeks, and the land is enriched by many river 
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native Indians. The harbour of Chebucto, upon 
which is ſituated the metropolis, may juſtly be eſteem- 
ed one of the fineft in the world, and has extraordina- 
ry advantages for a fiſhery, The entrance into it id 
from the ſouth, with a large ifland of an irregular 
form, lying on the north-eaſt ſide, named Cornwallis 
Ifand, from the firſt governor of Halifax. .Betwixt- 
this iſland aud the oppoſite ſhore, on the ſouth-weſt, 
is a channel deep enough for the largeſt ſhips. - Thie 
iſland, as well as a ſmaller one that lies higher vp the 
harbour, named George Iſland, is very commodiouſly- 
firuated for a fiſhery, and has convenieneies of * 
ſorts proper for drying and curing fill 

About two miles higher up the harbour, low river - 


| on the ſouth-weſt ſide, with a ſmall harbour at its en- 


trance. This river, which was called by the firſt ſet - 


| tlers of Halifax, Sandwich River, is at the mouth a» 


bout as wide and deep as the Thames at London- bridge, 
and is ſalt · water, for about four or five miles up, when 
it terminates where a ſmall freſh-water rivulet falls in- 
to it from the north. From the mouth of Sandwich 
river to the oppoſite ſide of the harbour, is about two 
miles, with good anchoring ground for the largeſt 


chips in any part of it, and a fine watering-place on 
Q the north-eaſt fide : the land on both fides is exceed» 


ing bigh, and in general very rich and fertile, but co» 
vered with wood. | 


| About four or five miles 8 from the above rĩ- 
ver is a narrow entrance of half a mile into Bedford 
Bay, which is about twelve miles in circumference, 
and has ſeveral creeks at the bottom of it, abounding 
with the fineſt ſalmon in the greateſt plenty: there are 


| 0 ſeveral iſlands in it; and a great quantity of pines 


fox maſts 2 eee e This 
| ba 


erected a fort upon it, which was taken by the Eng- 


ſpruce, birch, &c. and the fruit found growing wild, 
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bay, with the harbour, and Sandwich wore diene b 
the peninſula from the main land. be 


- Upon the oppoſite ſhore are ſeveral large rivers, a- ch 
mong which that of St. John is the moſt conſiderable. 


It is ten leagues diſtant from the gut of Annapolis, ko 
and has a very long courle. There are prodigious Vir 
falls of water near its mouth, no leſs than thirty fa» be 
thoms deep, occaſioned by the great head of water a+ fi. 
bove, and the channel here being pent up between * 
two ſtee p mountains, By this river, and the aſſiſtance * 
of ſome land- carriage, there is a communication with di 
the river of St. Lawrence; the French had therefore th 


liſh in the beginning of the laſt war. 

The woods abound with game, eſpecially parttid· 
ges, wild ducks, wild geeſe, woodcocks, herons, pi - 
geons, &c. among the beaſts are moſt of the ſorts 
found in New England. The trees are oak, fir, 


are gooſeberries, rasberries, ſtrawberries, &c. In 
ſhort; moſt of the fruits that are found on the conti- 
nent, all grow and thrive here, as in our other pro- tig 


vinces and colonies. | | | to 
20 
rere 5 
ſuaſ 

CH AP. XIV. ver 
1 

2 of Maſſachuſets, Conne@icut, Rhode Iland, try, 
and Hudſon's *. | | C 
8 in 
A ſſachuſets is the einde. lubdivigon of Neuß thou 
England, in North America It is bounded Yor 
on the N. by New Hampſhire 3 on the E and © by by a 
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NORTH AMERICA. 279 
by New York, Its length is 112 miles, and its 
breadth 38; producing Indian corn in abundance, 
though but little other grain. Here is plenty of mut- 
ton, beef, pork, fowl, and fiſh, with flax and hemp; 
and the inhabitants are employed in manufaQtures of 
linen, woollen, and leather. They build great num- 
bers of ſhips, having plenty of timber and other mate - 
rials for that purpoſe. They have copper and iron 
mines, and ſome of the latter is manufactured; but 
their fabrics in general, particularly thoſe of hats, are 
diſcouraged by the mother country. They furniſh 
the ſugar iſlands with falt proviſions, in return for 
which they take ſugar and molaſſes. They have ſtills 
making rum; and ſome gw bake-houſes are lately 
erected. 

The government is a mixture of royal and charter 
kind: for the King appoints the governor, the aſſem- 
bly nominates the council: nor will they fix the gover- 
nor's annual ſalary, the better, as they think, to keep 
him in dependence on themſelves, 

This is, by far, the moſt powerful among the Bri- 
tiſh colonies, having a ſufficient number of mariners 
to man a large fleet; and being able to raiſe about 
20,0c0 ſoldiers, in caſe of neceſſity. 

The bulk of the people are of the independent per- 
ſuaſion; but ſeveral among them have lately come 0+ 
ver to the Church of England. 55 

There is alſo a large and deep bay in the ſame couns 
fry, called Maſſachuſet's bay. 

Connecticut is a county, ot colony in New England, 
in North America, (comprehending New Haven, 
though deemed a county) bounded on the W. by New 
York and Hudſon's river: divided from Long-ifland 
by an arm-of the ſea ſouthward ; it has Rhode-iſland, 


with _ of Maſſachuſct's 2 on the E. and the 
reſidue 
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ide fiſheries, that of timber-felling, ot cutting tins 


And the New-England merchants ſent a preſent tg 


firſt- rates. The great floats of this timber brought 


| Hope. 


de 
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rei due of Maſſachuſet on the N. The Connecticut 
river, which is one of the largeſt and beſt in New 
England, tuns through the heart of it, dividing itſelf 
into different parts, and is navigable above forty miles 
for ſhips of burden, and many more for ſmaller. The 
country on both ſides the river abounds with. timber, 
and it is bere that they produce ſo great a quantity of 
tar-and turpentine, as to require numbers of hands to 
extract it. The buſineſs of the people here is, be 


ber for knee : timber, plank for ſhip- building, deals, 
baulks, and ſpars. for houſes, 'maſts and yards for ſhips. 


Charles IL of ſeveral maſts ſo large as to ſerve for 


down this river have very much improved their navi- 
gation. Beveral ſorts of metals have been found here, 
as lead, iron, copper. The iron mines are ſtill works 
ed, and greatly improved; but the attempts to. raiſe a 
ſtock for working the lead and copper-haye failed. 
This colony is in a thriving ſtate, populous, and in- 
ereaſing, containing about 40, ooo prople ; notwith- 
ſanding the ravages of the eaſt parts of it by the in 


French and Indians; befide the piracies in Queen ob] 


Anne's time, when their a ketches were almoſt I cha 
all deſtroyed. n | Pro 

Rhode Iſland is the third and ſmalleſt of the pro- tha 
vinces which compoſe New England, lying off Mount bly © 
It conſiſts of a ſmall ifland af that name, and its 
the old plantation of Providence, It is a diſtinct go- un! 
vernment, by virtue of à charter granted by King 
Charles II. The ifland, whence the province has its 
name, lies in Narrhaganſet bay, and is abaut. fifteen 
or fixteen miles in length, and four or five in breadth, 


Boſtoi 


NORTH AMERICA,” aft 
eficut« Boſton, in the year 1639; and was for ſome years the 
iz New general aſylum. for ſuch as ſuffered from the ſpirit of 
ng itfelf perſecution. Thoſe whom Mr. Neale calls the ſec» 
ty miles taries, were ſuch as eſpouſed the covenant of grave, 
. The and on that account were perſecuted by thoſe who held 
timber, the covenant of works ; and there were for many years 


ntity of great contentions between them and their neighboure, 

ands to the Maſſachuſets. But Gnce there have been two 

is, be- churches in the iſland, the one Preſbyterian, and the 

ng time eotder according to the Church of England, they are 
. deals, tolerably good neighbours. | 

or ſhips. WY Abode land is, with jultice, called the Paradiſe 


of New England, for the fruitfulneſs of the ſoil, and 
the temperateneſs of the climate; which, though not 
above ſixty miles ſouth of Boſton, is much warmer in 
the winter, and, being ſurrounded by the ocean, is 
not ſo much affected by the land-breezes as the towns 
on the continent are. There is a very conſiderable 


-eſent to 
ſerve for 


brought 
eir navi- 


nd here, 
ill work - 


o raiſe 3 tnde carried on from hente to the ſagar-colonies, wih 
e failed. butter and cheeſe, horſes, ſheep, beef, pork, tallow, 
ad inc timber, frames for houſes, &c. The pleaſantneſs of 
notwith» the iſland invited ſo many planters hither, that it was 
it by the in a few years overſtocked, and ſome of them were 
n Queen obliged +0 return to the continent, where they pur» 
re almoſt {©} chaſed a tract of land, now covered with the'towns of 


Providence and Warwick. It is indeed no wonder 
that this province ſhould be ſo well peopled, if we 
conſidet its happy ſituation for trade, the goodneſs of 
its climate, and that there has been for ſome years an 
unlimited freedom of religion. 

Hudſon's Bay, or Streight, is in the N. part of FINS 
da, in North America, where the Engliſh company, of 
the fame name, have ſeveral ſettlements and forts, who 
dy their agents, carry on here a traffic with the native- 
Indians for beaver»ſkins and dauer valuable furs to a 
conſiderable 
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conſiderable amount, being one of the moſt profitable , 
tratles our merchants deal in. But the garriſons and F 
forts here ſeem not to be of a ſtrength ſufficient for 
holding out long againſt an attack from the French 
and their Indian allies in that neighbourhood. This 
bay is about 300 leagues'wide from S. to N. but a- 
bove 5 30, by reckoning from the bottom of James 
bay, in lat. 5 1 N. to that of Repulſe bay in lat. 67. 
10. N. Its breadth is unequal, being about 130 
leagues where broadeſt; but it grows narrower both 
to the ſouthward and yorthward, being not much a- 
bove thirty-five leagues broad 3 in ſome places. At the 
mouth of Hudſon's bay is Reſolution ifland, alfo 
Mansfield iſland. And in the ftreight' are Charles 
iſland, Salisbury iſland, and Notfingham ifland. From 
Reſolution iſland to Cape Diggs, at the entrance of 
the bay, is about 140 leagues in length. The land 
on both ſides, namely, Labrador and North Main, are 
inhabited by ſavages, of which we have little or no 
- knowledge. That part of the bay on the W. fide, in 
about lat. 57. is called Button's bay, and the eaſtern 
part, from lat. 55. 1. to lat. 5 1. and the moſt 
ſouthern part is called James's bay. - The coaſt from 
Cape Henrietta Maria, - in lat. 5 5. 15. where James's 
bay begins, to the bottom of the bay is about 10 
leagues, and of much the ſame breadth all the way, ron 
being between fifty and fixty leagues over. Lak: 
On the eaſtern ſhore, or Labrador coaſt, lie ſeveral Mon 
- _ Wands, called the North ſleepers, the Weſt ſleepers, plac 
Baker's dozen, Belchier's iſles; and in James's ba Mis bi 
are Beat iſland, Viner's iſland, Charlton iſland, Cape was 
Hope iſland, &c. All the country from Button's bay Wrepy: 
S8. and E. as far as nn. is called New Soi 

Wales. 
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ny prior to Hudfon, who firſt diſcovered it for ts 


» 


rofitable 


ons and Engliſh. e 
dient for Hudſon's river. is a large river of North America, 

French whoſe ſource has not been-diſcovered. Running ſouth- 

This ward, it approaches the Mohawk's river, within a few 
J. but a- miles of Sacoundavga, in North America. In the ge- 
f James neral we know that it has its ſource in the mountain- 
lat. 67. ous uninhabited country, between- the lakes Ontario 
20ut 130 BY and Champlain. From its approach near Saucondau- 
wer both Bl ga, it runs N. and N. eaſterly towards lake St. Sacra- 
much a- ment, now lake George, within ten miles of it. The 

At the BY courſe then to New York is very uniform, being in 
and, alſo Wi the main S. 12. or 1 59. W. The diſtance from Al- 
Charles bany to Lake George is computed at Gxty-five miles. 
d. From This river in that int val is navigable only to batteaus, 
trance oi and interrupted by rifts, which occaſon two poſtages 
The land BY of half a mile each. In the paſſage from Albany to 
Main, arc BY Fort Edward, the whole land carriage is twelve miles. 
ttle or no There are three routes from Crown Point to Hudſon's 
V. fide, in WY river, in the way to Albany; one through Lake 
he eaſtern George, another through a branch of Lake Champlain, 
the moſt 


bearing a ſouthern courſe, and terminating in a ba- 
coaſt from Bl ſon, ſeveral miles E. of Lake George, called the South 
re James's 
about 109 BY hallow ſtream about thirty yards broad, which coming 
U che way, rom the S8. E. empties itſelf into the S. branch of the 
Lake Champlain, The place where theſe routes meet 


lie ſeveral n the banks of Hudſon's river is called the carrying» _ . 
ft ſleepers» Bi place. Here Fort Lyman, ſince called Fort Edward, 
ames's va) His built; but Fort Henry, a much ſtronger garriſons, 
land, Cape : 


was erected at the 8. end of Lake George, after the 
repulſe of the French forces under the command of 
baron Dieſkaw, on the 8th of September, 1755. Ge- 
neral Shirley thought it more adviſeable to ſtrengthen 
ort Edward in the concurrence of the three routes, - 
"> Le than 
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dan to erect the other at Lake George, ſerenten 


miles to the northward of it, and wrote a very preſ- 
fing letter to Sir William Johnſon, who then com. 
manded the provincial troops. The paſſage through 
the highlands is about fixteen miles; the ride flows x 
' few miles above Albany. The navigation is ſafe, and 
performed in ſloops of forty or fifty tons burden. A- 
bout ſiaty miles above the city of New York the water 
is freſh, and in wet ſeaſons "_y low, and abounds 
with variety of fiſh. . 

The advantages of this river for penetrating into 
Canada, and protefing ihe ſouthern colonies, from 
the irruptions of the French, by fecuring the com- 
mand of the lakes, and cutting off the eommunication 
between the. French ſettlements on St. Laurence and 
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